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PREFACE: 


THIS work having come toa fourth edition in a few years, 
evinces its favourable reception by the public; and though 
the author trufts it will continue to recommend itfelf to 
thofe who are acquainted with it, he thinks it is but doing 
‘himfelf juftice, and may promote the fale of the book, by 
republifhing the following saNcCTIONS as they occurred. 


«ie direétions of this Manual appear to us to be diftinctly and 
ufefully given, and little as we are ufed to the practical part of the 
fcience, we have read the work with pleafure.” Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, June, 1797. 


« This work iscalculated for Gentlemen Gardeners, and we alto- 
gether recommend it as convenient in fize, and very judicioufly ar- 
ranged.” Britifh Critic, October, 1797. 


«© This work is no compilation. The refpectable author has given to 
the public, the refult of his experience, delivered with that plainnets 
and perfpicuity, which cannot fail of rendering his work highly ufetul 
to every reader who fhall confult it either for pleafure or infiruction.” 
Monthly Review, November, 1797. 
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« A very extenfive and ufeful performance, in which much informa- 
tion will be found, and the young Gardener will derive both pleafure 
and amufement from this compendious and cheap manual.” Luropean 
Magazine, June, 1798. 


« Mr. Marfhall’s obfervations on the medes of cultivating different 
articles, deferve the attention of the mexperienced Gardener.” Critical 
Review, July, 1798. : 


__ « This is one of the moft complete works on the fubjecét we remember. 
to have feen; and is a work both from its nature and execution, which 
every country.gentleman ought to have in his poffeflion.” Analyticat 
Review, QGober, 1798. - 
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The Alphabetical Li iis in Se@ion 19, contain a great 
number of plants, and thofe trees, thrubs, and flowers, 
which are not referred to in the Jnder, muft be looked for 
here ; where is mentioned their ftature, time of flower- 
ing, colour, nature, and propagation; all which arrange- 
ments form a plan entirely new. Thofe who are led by the 
index to any of the articles of obfervation in Se&. 1 9, fhould 
alfo turn to the preceding Li? for the fame article, 1 in order 
to hemi their information. 
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THE PRAISE OF GARDENING. 


It is of importance to the welfare of any ar/, that 
t 


whofe tafte inclines towards it, flould have 
a good opinion of its wtility, and-competent notions 
of its principles. It is therefore the defign of the 
prefent feftion, to fhew the dégree of e/fimation that 
the art of Gardening is worthy of; and it is the object 
of the next, to affift in the acquiring that knowledge 
of Nature; upon which the art fo much depends. 

Not to enlarge upon the profits of gardening, its 
employments are certainly conducive'to health of body, 
and peace of mind; and great indeed are the charms 
and recreations of a garden well ftocked, and well 
managed by the hand, or under the dire€tion of the 
swner himfelf: It at all times ferves him as a fource of 
rational amufement, and honeft fatisfaction. 

The praife of gardening, it is prefumed, can hardly 
be too highly extolled; and, as this has been fo well 


done by the beft of men, and moft refpetable of - 


writers, it may better anfwer the prefent purpofe to 
_ produce sheir fentiments, than to attempt new ones. 


What we admire, we praife; and when we praife, 

Advance it into notice, that its worth > 

Acknowledged, others may admire it too, - 
: 74 Late CowPrer. ss 
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The great Lord Bacon’s opinion of gardening, given 
in the motto of the title page, is certainly both juft and 
honourable. The agreeable Cowley {peaks of his darling 
nature as enjoyed i in a garden, thus: 


When Gop did man to his own likenefs make, 
_ As much as clay, tho’ of the pureft kind, 

{By the great potter’s art refin’d) 

Could the divine impreffion take, 

- He thought it fit to place him, where 

A kind of heaven too did appear, 
As far as earth could fuch a likenefs bear; 

That man no happinefs might want, . 
Which earth to her firft mafter could afford ; 

He did a garden for him plant, 
By the quick hand of his omnipotent word ; 5 ae 
As the chief help and joy of human life, | 
He gave him the firft gift,—even before a wife. 


And well he knew, what place would beft agree, 
/ With innocence and with FELICITY. 
And we elfewhere ftill feek for them in vain, 
if any part of either yet remain, 
_ If any part of either we expect | 
_ This may our judgment in the fearch dire ; he 
Gop the firft garden made, andthe firit tity, -~Cuin. 


When Epicurus to the world had taught 
That pleafure was the chiefeit good, © 

(And was perhaps i’th’right, if rightly isdartinets. 
His life he to his dottrine brought, 

And in a garden’ s fhade, that foy ereign pleafure 

fought. 

Whoever a true epicure would be, 

May there find cheap and virtuous luxury. 


Nor does this happy place only difpenfe 
Such various pleafures to the fenfe, 
Here 4ealth itfelf does live, 
That falt of life, which does to all a celith give, 


Its 
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Its ftanding pleafure, and intrinfic — 
The body’s virtue, and the foul’s good fortane, 
health. — 


Methinks I EE great Diecle fa fan walk ~ 
In the Salomian garden’s noble fhade, 
Which by his own’ imperial hands was made: 
I fee him fmile, methinks, as he'does talk 
With the ambaffador, who came in vain 
T’entice him to a throue- again: } 
‘If I, my friends, faid he, fhould to you how 
~All the delights which in thefe gardens grow, 
?Tis likelaer much that you fhould with me ftay, 
Than ’tis that you fhould carry me away : 
And truft me not, my friends, if every day 
I walk not here with more delight 
Prin ever after the moft happy fight, 
In triumph to the capitol I rod, 
To thank the Gods, and to be thought myfelf a God. 


Mr. Cowley’s paflion for retirement was indeed very 
ftrong; but might he not well fay, ‘‘ Is there not a 
caufe?’? He had been converfant in high and public 
- life, and was very glad to leave 


Thofe dangerous pofts, where cuftoms ill agree 
‘With virtuous rules, or found phulofophy.. 


-. As one reafon for his going out ee Sadom fas he 
{peaks) to his little Zoar, he atks, 


Who that has reafon and his {mell, 
Would not among refes and ianan dwell, 
_ Rather than all his spirits choak 
With exhalations of dirt and fmoak ; 
’ And all th’ uncleannefs which does drown 
In peftilential. clouds a‘populous town. 


Another poet (Clericus) retiring from town to a cot 
tage and a garden, fays, 


Bz | I ftrait 


perience in the way of gardening, fpeaks its praife in 
thefe words: Though the gardener’s life be a !abori- 
ous one, yet is it full of tranquillity and satisfaétion. 
A condition furnifhed with the moft innocent, Jaudable 
and pureft of earthly felicities; and fuch as does cer- 
tainly make the neareft approaches to that bleffed ftate, 
where only they enjoy all things without pains. 


we take ina garden, as one of the moft innocent de- 
lights of human life. A garden was the habitation of 
our firft parents before the fall. It-is naturally apt to 
fll the mind with calmnefs and tranquillity, and tolay - 


~ 
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I ftrait betook myfelf to trace the laws © 
Of zateare, wpwards to its fruitful cau fe 
And, digging mines of true philofophy, _ 
‘The myftic ftone I found, whofe energy __ 
Apply’d, tranfmutes fome matter, fome fublimes, 
Drawing within my circle golden times, 9 — 


- Often amufed with feats of gardening, — 

Delightful exercife, I work and fing ! 

And moving cheerful feel not half my toil, 
Like fwains that whiftle, while they plough the foil. 
Should any difbelieve, I here invite 
-Such infidels to come, and truft their fight. _ 


_-—-Uncorrupt and happy days were thofe 

When Roman Confuls exercifed their hoes; __ 
Whofe leifure hours in country cares were fpent, 
And whofe diverfions all were innocent. ~~ 
Oft their own labours furnifh’d out their feaft, 
Aind thus their fruits and fallads relifh’d beft. 
UE - ART oF GARDENING. 


a 3 Shi eee 
Mr. Evelyn, who had fo great knowledge and ex- 
x * # & & 


Mr. Addifon fays, 1 look upon the pleafure which 


all 


~_ 
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all its turbulent paffions atreft. It-gives a great infigh_ 


into the contrivance and wifdom of providence; and 
fugcefts innumerable fubjefts for meditation. - . 
| ao ik ee a a 


Mr. Hezvey, in. his: Meditations, on return from a 


walk, having entered the Yower garden, and called it” 


a beautiful {pot, fays, “* Here nature always pleating, 
vevery.where lovely, appears with ‘peculiar attractions. 
Yonder fhe feems dreffed in her defhabille; grand, but 
irregular. Here the calls in her hand-maid® art ; and 
fhines in all the delicate ornaments, that the niceft 
cultivation can convey. Thofe are her common apart- 
ments where fhe lodges her ordinary guefts: This 1s 
her cabinet of curiofities, where fhe entertains her in- 
timate acquaintance. My eye thall often expatiate 
over thofe fcenes of univerful fertility: My feet fhall 
fometimes brufh through the. thicket, or traverfe the 
lawn, or ftroll along the foreft glade; but to ths de- 
-lightful retreat fhall be my chief refort.—Thuither, will 
I make excurfions, but here will! I dwell.’’ 


On the Kitchen Garden Mi. H. cbierves, ‘* Here 


thofe celebrated qualities are eminently united,—the 
utmoft fimplicity with the greatefi ncatnefs: none of 


the productions affeét finery. If it be pleafing to be- 
~ hold their orderly Gtuations, and their modeft beauties ; 
how. delightful to confider the advantages they yield! 
What a fund of choice accommodations here ! What 


a fource of wholefome dainties, and all for the enjoy-— 
ment of man! Not-one fpecies of all this is acum- 


berer of the ground. Not a fingle plant but is good 


for food, or fome way falutary. And with fe bene- 


ficent an economy are the feveral periods of their 
minifyation fettled, that no portion of the year is left 
deftitute of fuch nourifhing efculents as are beft fuited 
to the temperature of the air, and the ftate of our 


bedies.—Oh! why fhould the poffeffor of fo valuable 


a {pot envy the condition of kings? Since he may: 


B 3 - daily 


” 
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daily walk amidft rows of peaceable and obfequious 
fubjeis; every one of which tenders him fome agree- 


able prefent, and pays him a willing tribute. Such as. 


is moit excellently adapted, both to fupply his wants, 
and regale his tafte ; to furnifh him at once with both 
plesty and pleafure.” | 

From the amiable Cowper fomething on this fubjeé& 
may be added. See the garden, m his Poem, entigled 
the Task, ie 


O friendly to the beft purfuits of man, 7 
Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace; 
Domeftic life in rural leifure pafs’d. 


Scenes formed for contemplation, and to nurfe 
The growing feeds of wifdom; that fuggett, 
By every pleafing image they prefent, 
Reflections fuch as meliorate the heart, - 
Compofe the paffions, and exalt the mind. 


Oh! bleit feclufion from a jarring world, 
Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat 
Cannot indeed to guilty man reftore — 
Loft innocence, or cancel follies paft, - 
But it has peace, and much fecures the mind 
From all affaults of evil, proving Gill — 
A faithful barrier, not otertelped with eafe, 
- By vicious cuftom raging uncontroul’d. 
“Abroad, and defolating vublic life. 


The morning finds the felf-fequefter’d man, 
Freth for his tafk, intend what tafk he may. 
—If the garden with its many cares, — 

All well repaid, demand him, he attends 
The welcome call. — i 

Had I the choice of fublunary good, 

What could I wifh, that I poffefs not here? 


Sir Wilkam Temple commended the employment 
and care of a garden as his {ettied choice, faying,— 
For my own pert, as the courtry life, and. this part of 

Mh it 
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it more particularly, were the inclination of my youth 
. itfelf, fo they are the pleafures of my age. 

Le Pluche joftly afferts—Of all the employments 
in life, none is more fimiple, natural, and entertaining, 
than the cultivation of plants. | 

Virgil of old, defcribes the happinefs of a cultivator 1 
of the ground in gardening and planting, as equalling i 
all the opulence of kings, in the eafe, content, and | 
freedom of his mind. ‘This is one of the mofl affured 
truths ; and happy are they who are free from the en- | 
tanglements of artificial lite, and not over-burthened | 

_ with honour and greatnefs. | 
‘ Gardening \eads to planting and farming, of which, - | 
colleétively, Mr. Cow/ey prettily fpeaks.—It is one ok 
the beft natured delights of all others, for a man to | 
look about him, and fee mething but the effects and 

| 


improvements of his own art and diligence; to be al- 
ways gathering of fome fruits of it, and at the fame 
time to behold others ripening, and others budding ; 
to fee all his fields and gardens covered with the beau- 
teous creatures of his own induftry ; and to fee, like 
Gop, that all his works are ood. , 
~ Of a country life in general, Mr. C. fays, ‘* We are 
here among the vaft and noble fcenes of nature; where 
we walk im the light and open ways of the divine 
bounty, and where our fenfes are feafted with the clear 
and genuine tafte of their objetts,” | Pie Uae 
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>» CONCERNING VEGETATION. 


A» a good GARDEN affords much pleafure and pro/it, 
44 it deferves every attention; and certainly the 
cultivation of it cannot “be too rafisnally purfued. It 
is therefore that a fketch of the Nature of Vegetation 
ig here attempted ; for the ufe of thofe who are unac- 
guainted with the fubje&t to afift them in the purfuit 
of gardening with underftanding. . | 

Let the ELEMENTS be firft confidered. - 

_ EARTH, ‘as an element, confidered in itfelf, appears 
not to ferve to the fupport of man or beaft. ‘Though 
from it all things {pring as from acommon womb, 
yet independent of the other elements, or extraneous 
‘matter, it neither produces, nor affords, any thing like 
food.  Affifted however by thefe, there is a combina- 
tion of powers, the effects of which are equally bene- 
ficial and wonderfule:!*S°* 22. °22.7o2 Gti) ae. 

Jt has been pretty much an opinion, that the earth 
a€ts only as a receptacle tor nutriment; and as 2 relt- 
ing place, or means of fupporting plants ereétly; to 
imbibe rain, dews, air, &c. needing continually to be 
replenifhed by manures, or from the atmofphere. | In- 
deed, it is not to be conceived, how the earth, confi- 
‘dered. as a folid, fhould pafs through the capillary 
parts of plants. Experiments have proved, that the 
earth is very little, if at all exhaufted, by the growth 
of plants, and confequently affords'a prefumption that 
plants are not fed by it. 

There 


~~ 
~ 


There has been much controverfy about the food 
of plants. A refpeftable writer fays, The faline, © 
unétuous, and fubtle flime, which the water feparates 
from the coarfe earth, and keeps ina diffolved ftate, 
“is the principal nutriment of plants. And indeed, this 
is the opinion of others, who have treated the fubjett,. 
and is juftified by enquiries into the nature of the fap 
of plants, by decompofition : 

Thofe who contend for an inberent power in earth 
to nourifh plants, lay a ftrefs upon the circumftance, 
that various earths have various qualities, fuited to 
different parts. But to this it may be faid, that the 
earth being more or lefs binding, or compofed of dif- 
ferently conftruéted particles, occafions the parting: 
with the food committed to it, the more er lefs freely, 
or altered according to its. various modes of percolation, 
or ftraiming. | i 
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-WaTER appears to have much to do-in the fub- 
fiftance of plants, for they confume a_great deal; and 
either die, or are at a ftand, whem they are deprived 
of it, or at leaft of humidity from the air. It is: 
proved, that feeds and plants, and in fhort all fub- 
‘Hances, confift chiefly of water, being reducible te 
liquids im a great degree. | bse $2 ges: 3 

Water (with refpe€ to vegetation). has been defined 
to be, a mixed. fluid, in which are all forts, of par- 
ticles proper for the compofition of plants.. Rooted 
trees have been fet in water at the {pring, (as a rofe) 
and put forth leaves fair, though pale; and it is well 
known, that -many flips and branches of plants will 
ftrike root.in water readily = and. gathered. flewers nct 
only keep: frefh in it, but imcreafe, in fize, and bude 
_ aie open. Hyacinths are very commonly bicwn in 
water i -warm rooms for an early blow. All feeds 
will germinate, and fome-growinit. . | 
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The natural ftate of water uninfluenced by:heat is 
ice, and when very cold, it is:too denfe-a fluid to pals 
through fome of the capillary veffels of plants; yet a 
imall degree of heat rarifies it; and as its- globules are 
capable of being infinitely divided by a proportionate 
heat ; it is thus rendered fit to pafs through the fineft 
canals. It mixes with the nutritive properties that are 
lodged in the earth, and is (at leaft) the vehicle of the 


good of plants. In this :-reipeét alone, it is-moft va-- 


Juable. Without it, nothing could be elaborated in 
nature, no fermentation be wrought, and animals and 
plants would die of thirft ! bce | | 
: Ue Se ee 
.. AtR is-found in a confiderable degree in water, ix 
plants, -and in fruits. It may be almoft demonftrated 
(fays one) that the vegetable nourifhment is~prinei- 
pally in the air: The tree Sedum fufpended, lives and 
grows for years by air and its moifture. ‘a 
How xeceffary this element of air is to man, the 
commoneft obfervation evinces. Deprived of air, life 
as quickly loft} and in a depraved ftate of it, runs faft 
to ficknefs and death. Thus p/ants are found to flou- 
with in a ‘free and open air, and grow pale and languith 
an the contrary. But air is not only neceffary for the 
jeaves of plants to breathe in, .but their reefs require it: 
Plants will not do well if the foil is too much bound 
for the air to penetrate freely about them. ian 
—-\ The ficklinefs of houfed plants has been: faid to be 
wing greatly. to want of motion, But the-want of 
frefh air, is undoubtedly the chief caufe; for pure air 
is fraught with animating principles, and’by its‘attenua- 
_ting and elaftic properties, feparates the. grofs juices, 
keeps the fap in motion, and the plants in health. | 
Air conveysto the organs of {melling, all thofe grate. 
ful {cents, which plants, flowers and. fruits ‘produce, 
and we are greatly regaled, and refrefhed by them. 


\ 


x 


If it be afked, what arr is, and of what it confifts ? 
It may be anfwered, Particles of wet and dry bodies 
volatilized, and rendered elaftic by fire.. The air or at- 
mofphere that furrounds our earth, contains a mix- 
ture of all the a€tive volatile parts of the whole ‘habi- 
table world; that is, of all vegetables, minerals and 
animals. Whatever perfpires, corrupts or exhales, ~ 
impregnates the air; which, being atted upon by the 
folar fire, produces within itfelf, all forts of chemical 
operations, difpenfes again thofe falts and fpirits in 
new generations, which it had received trom putre- 
faétions. By 

: | + # *£  & * 

FIRE,. a8 it operates from the prime body of it the 
SUN, gives life and energy to all, completing the pro- 
cefs of mature. There is no exiting without tt. Its 
total abfence would prefently bring ali animation:to the 
coldnefs of death ! : 

The fun by its warmth (conveyed by the air) fets 

forward that fermentation in the earth, and gives that 
{pirit to plants, which effeéts growth, and concoéts 
- their juices to make them-fruitful. - 
_ It us by the rarefaction of the air and juices con- 
tuined in the roots, and all the parts of a plant, that 
motion and expanfion are given to it; and by its 
afcending force, pufhes into buds, leaves, flowers and 
fruits; fending off fuperfluous and excrementitious 
moifture into the atmofphere, thus giving us the cents 
peculiar to each. That the fun doesthis, is evident 
from what is experienced in artificial warmth, hurry- 
ing on the growth of plants, which is ever propor- 
tionate to the heat applied, provided. there is a proper 
fapply of meiiture. | 4 mei 

Without the vivifying /un; the other elements would 
be inactive matter, and ‘‘ no longer would: the fig-tree 
bloffim, nor fruit be in the vine: The labour of the olive 
would fail, and the fields weld no. meat.’’ ‘The operative 
power of the /un reaches the deepeft recefles, to yr 

be ae . OL 
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of metals, and to‘ the place of fapphires s and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof.” jana, HAV: 


What bleflings does this beunteous planet pour 
On the glad heart of man, when rolling round 
-His azure ‘road, he fcatters as he flies, | 

To warm his raptur’d bofom, fghz and joy / 

ig _NEWCoMB. 


The sun isthe fountain of treHt. — This gtori? 
ous object of creation, as a /uminary, gives chearful- 
nefs both in nature and appearance to all things: If 
light is not fo neceflary to our exiftence as heat, life 
would yet be miferable without it. 

_ As to vegetation, we may obferve, without /ight 
plants get always fickly, and would not exift long if 
deprived of it. Light, philofophically confidered, ts 
half their nourifhment.’ All plants turn to the light 
as to a powerful attrattion, or, as 1f confcious how 
neceffary it is to their exiftence. Light at the fame 
time that it heats, doth wonderfully rarify and raife the 
fap. It is the fame with ther, and it fo mixes with 
other bodies, as to enter into their compofition, and 
encreafe their weight. The aromatic flavour of veget-. 
~ ables feems to depend upon the fun’s light as much as 
- colours do. Sr ee et - 2 Nishibe 

The phyfical properties of that etherial fubftance, 
which is fo fubtle and pervading as ight, we may well 
believe to be various and wonderful, though incon- 


2 z 


ceiyable. 


Behold the /ight emitted from the fun, ~ 
What more familiar, and what more unknown ? 
While by its {preading radiance it reveals _ 
All nature’s face, it ftill itfelf conceals. © . 
How {wift th’ effulgent emanations fy 
Thro’ the blue gulph of interpofing fky ! 
Millions of miles, {o-rapid is their'race’ © 
To cheer the earth, they in_ferv' moments pals. - oa 
Amazing 


~ 


Amazing progrefs! at its utmoft fretch, - a be 
What humah mind can this {wift motion reach? +. s- 
BLACKMORE, 


How impreflively are we taught to value the blef- 
fing of light, by aview of day-break in a fine fummer’s 
_ morn! tF ee Hew Ok 


, ——The hour of morn returns, 

~ Unbars the gates of /ight, and opens wide 
A profpeét to the eye, which now. unfolds 
Ten thoufand beauteous fcenes which lay conceal’d ©” 
‘Before in darknefs.:: now the radiant heavens > 
Glitter with azure pav’d, with rofes flrew’d. . 
With lively verdure each green plain array’d,_: 
Each flower puts on a glow of richeft hue ; 
The wide creation now is feenadorned 
In all her rich attire and beauties bloom,, any -¥G 
View’d by each wand’ring eye with raptur’d joy } 
All the rich pomp which theatres difplay _. . 
Their fhining ornaments, the luftres hung, . - 
In the proud courts and palaces of kings, __ 
Lofe their diminifhed light, and die away, 
Whene’er the /az unfolds his radiant beams! _ 

- NE wcoms, 


~, 


From this view of the elements it appears, that their 
offices are mutual, and that there is a armony of them, 
neceffary to the welfare of plants, in a view to which 
art may fometimes affift nature. It is for this end that 
what is faid of them here is advanced, that the young 
gardener may convert to w/e his entertainment. 


3% (3 B.. 


Having feen a little into the nature of the ELE- 
MENTS, principally as they relate to the .exiftence of 
plants, let us proceed to confider the plants. themfelves, 
Their ftruéture has been examined by the greateft ge- 
niufes, and though able, (perhaps) to determinetitte of 


Nature’s 


. 
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Nature’s laws, yet has the pleafure and. fatisfaftion they 
have reaped repaid them their trouble. Though after 
all our refearches, we are finally led te this conclufion,,. 
that God’s works, like his ways, are “ paft finding, _ 
out ;”” yet if there is any fatisfaétion in knowledge, or - 
any confelation in piety, thefe gratifications are to. be 
fought in, and willbe reaped from attentive and mo- 
deft enquiries into Nature. ‘ The works of the Lord 
are great, fought cut of all them that have pleafure 
therein.” cg bye : 

Nature is nothing but the art of Gop; a bright 
difplay of that’ wiidom, which demands an.eternal tri- 
bute of wonder and worthip. 


The notions which arife from. Nafure’s light 
As well adorn the mind as guide her right,, 
Enlarge her compafs, and improve her fight.. _}) 
Thefe ne’er the breaft with vain ambition fire, 
But banifh pride, and modeft thoughts infpire.. 
By her informed we bleft refigion learn, . 
Its glorious op yecr by her aid difcern.. 
_ The relling worlds around us we furvey,. 
Th’ alternate fov’reigns of the night and day ; 
Wiew the wide earth adorn’d with hills and woods;. 
Rich in her herds, and fertile in her floods.. 
Walk through the deep apartments of the main;, 
Afcend the air to vifit clouds and rains 
And while we ravith’d gaze in.Nature’s face,, 
Remark her order, and her motions trace. ; 
- The long coherent chain of things we find pee tes 
Leads to a cau/e SUPREME, a wile creating mind. 
Bilis Sis  -BeacKMore..-’ 


| | Si eae ae ? 

Ssrps of plants fland firft to be confidered, and 
they are truly wonderful. What large plants from 
feeds no bigger than a grain of fand? What a flately 
eak from alittle acorn? Cegerigh L ges 


“The 
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~The feeds of fern, which by prolific heat, 
- Cheer’d and unfolded, forny a plant fo great ; 
_.|> Are lefs a thoufand times than what the eye 
Can unaflifted by the tabe defery. | 
5 ae | > e+ (BEA CEMOR ER. 


Seeds contain in embryo (or miniature) the plant 
they are to produce, in all its parts, which they have 
preferved from age to age, feeds producing plants, and 
plants feeds, &c. e. 

They are covered with coats that are finely and 
clofely wrought, the better to keep the moifture of the 
earth from coming in too fuddenly upon the lobes, or 
the little plant, which might occafion their rotting, and 
we find that almoft every fort of feed, by means of 
thefe coverings, muft remain different lengths of time 
in the earth, before they begin to germinate. Some 
will not f{primg in the natural ground till the fecond 
year after they are buried, while others will begin to 
fhoot in three days after fowing. This is owing to 
their requiring different degrees of morfture, heat and 
air, to make them germinate; 1.¢. bring them into a 
diate of termentation. 3 : Be 

The fubfance of feeds appears to be fpent firft in 
feeding the radicle, and then in the nourifhment of 
the two firft, or feed Jeaves, which are commonly of a 
different fize, fhape and fubftance from the proper 
~ leaves of the plant: From between thefe comes a 
fhoot bearing the true leaves. The Jobes (or fubftance) 
of feed, confift of a farinous nutriment, adapted to 
the infant ftate of the plant, when foltened and dif- 
folved by the moiiture of the earth, which extends and. 


unfolds the young plant (or plumule) in the fame | 


manner, as the nourijhing juice in the eggs of ani- 
mals hatches their embryo. The feed leaves there- 
fore contain a fugary juice, which is evident from 
infeis fo greedily biting them, and their pleafant 


_ afte in fallads, as thofe of surnips, cabbages, &c. They 
. 2 : 


ale 
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are thick and fucculent, calculated to imbibe air and 
moifture from the atmofphere, for the fuppoert of the 
tender plant, that might otherwife fuffer by drought : 
for it muft proceed in growth, or it would quickly die. 
When the radicle has ftruck downwards, the office of 
the feed is evidently to nourifh thefe leaves, as is feen 
by the feed coming-above the ground with them, ex- 
hauited of its fubitance—a mere fhell flicking to the 
top of the leaves. u Sede 

But fome plants have no feed leaves properly fo 
called, as corn; which has therefore been deemed by 
fome, not ftri€ily a feed, but a bud, or bulb. | 

It has been doubted whether all plants have feed, 
becaufe /eme forts have not been obferved to produce it. 
To conclude that they have, 1s however more agree- 


able to the uniformity of the dvine procedure, and al- 


together to reafon. - 


_ “Seed may be conceived fo fmall as not to be difcerned ~_ 


with the help of convex glaffes, as we know there are 
many not difcernible without them ; and with this mi- 
nutenefs, tt may be extremely fugacious by its: flight 
adhefion to the plant. 27 | 2 
The truth is, GoD originally ordained that plants 
fhould proceed from feed, and they do, (Gen. 1. 2.) 
It was long faid, that ferw bare no feed; but this is 
‘a demonftrable miftake. VFhat Muj/brooms produce 
feed, we need not doubt. Many of the moffes are fo 
fmall in the ftate of plants, that the muzerefeope only 
can difcover their flowers, and even in fome, the plants 
themfelves are but barely thus difcermble. A great 
variety of feeds are wafted about continually m the air, 
and produce their kind, whenever they light upon a 
proper matrix. Whatever has been objeéted there ap- 
pears good ground for believing, that there isno natural 
production, either im the vegetable or animal king- 
dom, but what comes from the feed, or egg of fome 


parent. 
sis 
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Asto certain plants appearing where none were be- 


fore, we know -that fome feeds will keep many years, 


. when deep buried, and being afterwards brought to the 


furface, have vegetated, as the wild my/lard, &c. Be. 


fides the wind carrying fome forts -of feeds to a confi 
derable diftance, birds alfo drop a great many, fo 
that plantations of oaks, &c. have fprung ap. by means 
of crows carrying the acorns, and dropping them in 
eracked ground. 

Pianrts follow feed, and we find them proceeding 
in a fleady unceafing progreffion towards maturity, to 
their deftined end, 1. e. production of the like, trom 
which they- {prang (feed) to preferve the {pecies. 
And the economy.of nature is fo regular, that a cer- 
tain portion of “ime is invariably kept (allowing for 
accidental circumftances) for this bufinefs.. So cer- 
tainly does Nature purfue her end in all refpetts, 
that the identical {pecies is always. preferved, as to 
the diftinguifhing properties of each, though: the foils 
in which feeds are fown are fo various. Altogether 
under the fame circumftances are produced the {weet 


seme ower, the nourifhing corn, andthe poifonous. 


plant, though differing. much initrength, in figure, and 
_ other particulars, . 


The juices sin the veffels of plants undergo cael 


ing to their conformation) different fermentations, and 


thus: become altered;, in which chemiltry of nature, 


as bts and refults are wonderfuljy enath 


’ Peculiar pores eculiar j juice receive. 
To this deny, to that admittance give, 
Hence various trees their various fruits produce, 
_ Some for delightful tafte, and fome for ufe, 
_ Hence fprouting plants enrich the plain and’ wood, 
| : For phyfic fome, and fome defign’d for food. 
- Hencé fragrant flow’rs with different colours dy’d, 
’ On meals incads iste. their “aie 4 ‘pride. ' 


BLACKMOR®, 
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The roots of plants are to keep them fixed in 
the earth and. to draw food from it; which they do 
{chiefly at leaft)}*by their eds which have been there- 
fore called mouths: In general they affe€t am horizontal 
growth, for the benefit of the fun and air, and never 
> defcend above acertain depth from the furface. = 
By means of the rest, nourifhment proceeds through 
the prpes and capillary conduits of plants, continually 
from the earth, and by the a€tion of the fun and air, 
circulates, rarifies, and diftributes itfelf. This juicy . 
food, {wells the little bags, or cells fof which ‘the 
jubitance of plants is compofed) and following the 
different modifications thereof, filtrates athwart the 
parts. Forexample. That which ismof pure and fine, 
ferves to nourifh the flowers and fruits; that which 1s 
not fupplies the branches, and leaves, and roots; the 
_ moft grofs and earthy ferves for the bark; and the moft 
oily istor gumandrofin. Juftthe fame as we find itin 
animals, where the food they receive into the ftomach: 
paffes afterwards into the blood, circulates into the vef: 
iels, and purfuing its different -degrees of attenuation, 
ferves to nourifhthe different partsof the body. = 
_ The stsMs or trunks of plants are for the fupport 
- of the head, and to convey juices from the roots up- 
wards forthe leaves, branches, &c. and are compofed | 
(as the roots). of bladders, and various conduits for 
air; fap, &c. perpendicular, fpiral; and horizontal from 
the pith to the bark. Thefe veflels may be fomewhat 
feen with the naked eye, as in flices of the young 
fhoots of nut, apple tree, and vine, but very evidently 
by a microfcope. It -is obfervable, that fome plants. 
which’ are weak and pipy have kvsts at proper diftances 
to ftrengthen them, and others have cia/pers to hold. 
them up; while others are robuft enough in. item to 
brave the fury ot atempelt. es 
The LEAVES of plants are very vwarioufly, but 
beautifully conftruéted in their form and fubitance; 
and if we confider them as. attratting on 
rom 
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from the root and the atmofphere, and as perfpiring 
and refpiring, they are more than commonly thought 
effential to vegetation; and fo we find that if the fiems, 
or branches of a plant. are confiderably deprived of 
them, it becomes ftunted and difeafed, and if any fruit 
appear, it proceeds flowly in growth, and is ill fla- 
voured. The guanttty of nutriment which a plant 
derives from the earth, is 1n proportion to the number 
and fize of its leaves; thus that they may uninterrupt- 
edly perform their offices, they are difiribiited ima very - 
diftinét and feparate mode. . | | 
' The under and upper part of leaves are different, and 
have feparate offices; the under is rough and porous, 
-as if adapted to imbibe the rifing monfture of night 
dews; and the upper, or cloler, to exclude the groffler 
neh of the atmofphere, and to imbibe fome finer 
ood, as to “‘ draw the live ether’. Thus leaves will 
not endure to be reverfed, as is feen by the certain and 
quick return to their right pofition, when forced from 
it, and till this is effefted, they perform not the proper 
fun@tions of nature. aol | 
' That the glofly Jurface of leaves have an intimate 
connettion with the /ight is evident, as they rife and 
fall (im a degree, fome plants more and others lefs) as 
the fun moves. If they are turned from the light they 
twill themfelves towards it, as if they had enjoyment, | 
and were con/cious of the benefit—The curious will 
meet with gratification relative to this {ubje&, by con- 
fulting Hiil’s Tra&t On the Sleep of Plants; or his 

gardening for O&ober :—a large folio. ee? 
One of the offices of leaves, feems to be, te fubtilize, 
‘and give more fpirit to the abundance of nourifhing 
fap, andto convey it to the little duds at their foot falk, 

to whofe welfare they are-effential. 

Tf the sexture of the leaves be ferutinized, they are 
found curioufly ramified; the ribs and fibres of each 
-feeming much like a {preading plant. ‘The ramifica- 
tions hold 2 clofe communication with each other; 
ie 
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fo that the principal rib fends out lateral ones lefs 
ftrong, and they again an infinite number of fine ones 
in all direCtions; and thefe are veffels of two kinds, 
viz. for /ap andair. As leaves throw off a great deal 
of excrementitious, fo do they imbibea great deal of 
nutritious moifture, as is evident from the. general re- 
trefhments received from dews. Yet we are not to 
conclude, that the other parts of plants do not the fame 
in a lefs. degree; and the rough bark of the trees, «and 
the outer veifels, are well calculated to detain moifture, 

to convey to ether parts. sae 
The BRANCHES of plants come next to be confi- 
dered. How beautifully do they fpread, and how uni- 
formly do they proceed, keeping up precifely the fame 
mode of growth, one from another throughout the 
whole; till the head of the plant, or tree, attains its 
cultomary fize, and own peculiar form; which if it 
has grown with native liberty, proves always of an 
agreeable fymmetry. tet teh da ela ene Vat oor. 
The texture of branches confifts of the fame kind 
of veffels as the fiem, or trunk; but here it may be 
obferved, that there is yet afpecific difference in the 
veffels of the various parts, as is concluded from their 
affording juices of a different flavour and effluvia in 
the bark, wood, leaves, flowers and feeds; fo that 
from the fame plant are extratted medical properties 

of very contrary nature. — ah Code 
Buns are like feeds, as they contain the future 
rowth of branches and fruit in miniature, fo that for 
—Inftance, in the buds of a currant-iree may be difco- 
vered (by a microfcope) even before winter, the woody 
branch, and the bunches of fruit. The future fruit 
alfo has been viewed in the bud of a we. In the 
fhort buds of pears, which appear at Mid/ummer, an 
indifferent microfcope will fhew the bloffoms defigned 
for the April following. The buds of a Mezerion 
being examined at Mrd/ummer, had the bloffoms dif- 
covered / 
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covered in them, though the time of their blow 1s not 
till February. fe: 


Thus it appears, that the. leaves, bloifoms, fruit, 


~ and branches, on all trees, are formed the year before ; 
and fo their fruitfulnefs in the year they bear, is no 
otherwife the confequence of shat feafon, than that 
nature has gone without any deftruétive check in her 
progrefs, and particularly at the time of flowering, 
when many bloffoms are deftroyed by inclement’ wea- 
ther, and by wet only as muchas any thing. _ 


a Ne Sas ee ee 


The FLOWERS of plants have not yet been particu- 


larly noticed, but of them fomething muft, and much. 


might, be faid. 


Go, mark the matchlefs workings of the power 
- "That fhuts within the feed the future fewer ; 
Bids thefe in elegance of form excel, 
In colour thefe, and thofe delight the fimell ; 
~ Sends nature forth, the daughter of the fkies, 
+ 'To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes. 
Te CowPeER. 


-. Flowers have a general ftru€ure in fubftance, fimilar 
to the other parts of plants, as to veffels for fap, air, &c. 
-only are fo much the more exquifitely formed, as the 
leaves are of fo delicate a texture. They are formed 
an the bud while in the pi‘4, and fo confequently are 
‘the fruit andfeed. = yee 
~The flowers of many proceed: from a bud, or knot, 
the leaves. or parts of which do firft cover the flower 
‘contained therein, whilft it is yet unable to bear the 
inconveniencies of the weather, and defend it from the 
fame; and after the flower is blown, they keep up its 
leaves, that: they may not hang confufedly together, 
but regularly reprefent their beauties to the-eyes of the 
beholders: This is exemplified in the carnation. 
Thefe flowers that have a cup to fuftain their leaves, 
are 
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are weak in their texture, and {6 need this fupport ; 
but thofe that are ftrong have it not, as Uilies, tulips,. &c. 
Thofe that heve no cup are, however, covered in the 
bud by fome /heath, to preferve them, while young, 
and yet too tender to be expofed. : 

The aves of flowers proteét and conceal the /eed 
of thofe that bear it, where nature fecretly works to 
the great end of propagation. The feed is the natural 
offspring of-the flower, and when this is once’ well 
formed, the feveral parts of the flower dwindle and’ 
difappear. So that while we are admiring the colour, 
fhape, and perfume of thefe delightful companions of 
our walks, they are kindly engaged to provide the 
means of perpetuating pleafure to us. | , aft 

The care which the AuTHOR of nature has taken 
to preferve the feed of plants, by the flower leaves 
which contain the embryo, as 1n a matrix, is admirable! 
The flowers themfelves come not forth till the feafon 
{uits their particular temperament; many are hid till 
then under the coverture of the earth, and thofe that 
dare to continue above ground all the year, have yet 
their gems carefully locked up, and thus their fuccef- 
fion and their fruits are fecuredtous. __ : 

~The fiawers of plants have a remarkable property, 
_ when they begin to unfold, and the feed is yet young 
and tender; they obferve the courfe of the weather, 
day and night, opening and fhutting their flowers © 
accordingly. ‘There is alfo a property of fome flower - 
plants, ‘wining round folid bodies, or fixing themfelves 
to them by clafpers, laying falt hold of what may be 
in their way. £/owers have many admirable properties 
and parts, that might be confidered diftinétly, if it 
were defigned to {peak of them detanically. ~ om 

From flowers (of which every month in the year 
- has its beauties) we eventually gratify the palate, by a 
valuable near, and*from many we immediately reap 


agreeable odours; but it is for their co/eur to de- 
light. 
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light the eye; that we chiefly cultivate them; and in 
this refpeét we may exclaim with the poet, — 


Who can paint like nature ? Can imagination hoaft 
Amidft its gay creation, hues like her’s? 
Or canit mix them with that matchlefs fill, 
_ And lofe them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? 


THOMSOX, 


- But not only the colours delight the eye, the forms of 
flowers are objeéts of admiration. The /eaves of the 
plants (not to mention the fhades of their green and 
variegations of other colours) are of various fymmetry, 

_fome plain, others indented, fome hard, fome foft, 
Fmooth, hairy, &c. Flowers are compofed, fome of 
only one, others of feveral and numerous leaves. 
Here it appears like a large veffel gracefully opening. 
There it forms fome grotefque figure, in imitation of a 

_ “muzzle, head piece, or cowl. Hereit is a butterfly, a 
flar, a crown, a radiant fun. Some are {cattered on 
the plant without .any art; others compofe nofegays, 

_ globes, tufts of. feathers, garlands, pyramids, &c.— 

The feeds of plants too are as varioufly formed as their 
leaves and flowers. 

The following: defeription of Flora’s feftival and 
the month of May, may very well finifh the notice here 
taken of flowers. | : 


The good Poffhumius chofe the firft of May, 

. Fo Frora facred, and obferved the day aw. 
‘With holy rural rites, that won by prayer 

_- She might diffufe her bleffing o’er the year; — ~ 

-- His homely neighbourhood in green privet drefs’d, 
With ftrict devotion keep the cheerful feaft, 

_ And-crewned with chaplets, to fair Flora bring 
The firft and frefheft beauties of the fpring. 
Gardens are now with choice perfumes fupplied, 
By thefe and thoufand namelefs {weets befide : 
“13 
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‘Tis the gay month of all the youthful year, 
When nature {miles ferene, and calm the air; 
In the tall grafs the foft Favonixs plays, 
And nightingales repeat their tuneful lays ; 
The flocks too frifking o’er the flowery vale, 
_. With eager joy the cheerful feafon hails 
a : , “Rapin. 


In confidering the works of nature, it is hardly 
poflible but to feel both concern and indignation at 
the folly of Arhei/m, and the abfurdity of the Atomic 
philofophy. Both have been well expofed by many 
writers, and completely fo by Sir Richard Blackmore, 
in his Poem on the Creation; from which though fome 
—— have been already made, let the following be 
aaded, : 


—— How dark is human reafon found, __ 

How vain the man with wit and learning crown’d; — 
How feeble all his ftrength when he eflays _ 2 
To traee dark zature, and detect her ways, 

Unlefs he calls its suTHOR to his aid 

Who ev’ry fecret fpring of motion laid: _ 

Who over all his wond’rous works prefides, - 

And to their ufeful ends their caufes guides? 
Thefe paths in vain are by inquirers trod, 

There’s no philofophy without a GOD. — 

Th’ ETERNAL MIND’s exiftence we fuftain, 

By proofs fo full, by evidence fo plain, __- 

That none of all the fciences have fhewn 

Such demonftration of the truths they own. 


Good heaven! that men whe vaunt difcerning fight, 

And arrogant from wifdom’s diftant height, 

Look down on vulgar mortals who revere 

A CAUSE SUPREME, fhould their proud building 
rear, is 

Without one prop the pond’rous pile to bear! 


Ye friends of Epicurus look around, 
All nature view with marks of prudence crown’d. 


3 ~ Mind 
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Mind the wife ends which proper means promoie, - 
“See how the different parts for different -ufe are etoge id 
Contemplate all this conduct and defign, bee 
Then own, and praife, the ARTIEECER Divine ! - 


For feveral of the forepoitig Starieations ind fome 
of the paffages on vegetation, Mr. M. thinks it pro- 
per to acknowledge, that he 1s inte ited to the excellent 
Mr. Derham, and others.: ve. Ser ee 
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OF THE FORMATION OF A GARDEN. 


HE garden here meant, is one where vege/fables, 
ruits and flowers are cultivated under the fame 
inclolure. ‘Confidering the profit and pleafure to be 
reaped. from a good garden, it is certainly an objett 
of great confequence, » the comfort of human life. It 
vill not, therefore, be prudent in any oné who has a 
garden to form, to be niggardly, either in allotting 
ground for it, or {paring in expence. and trouble 1¢ 
prepare and lay it out in the ée/f manner. : 
The agreeable work of making a new 1 garden can 
. happen to few ; ; and when it does, foil, fituation, and 
Jpace, all favourable, are happy circumftances not al- 
ways at command: It often indeed | nappens, however, 
that pieces of eround are taken into ufe as additions,. 
and fome- judgment fhould be exercifed in the ree, 
that th ie bufinefs may be weil done. 


~ 
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To help towards refolving on the quantity of ground 
xt may be prudent to cultivate as a garden, a generat 
idea may be given in obferving, that an acre with wall- 
trees, hot beds, pots, &c. will furnifh employment for 
aman, who at fome bufy times will need affiftance. 
The _fize of the garden fhould, however, be propor- 
tioned to the Acu/e, as to the number of inhabitants it 
does, or may contain. This is naturally di€tated; but 
yet, it 1s better to have too much ground allotted than 
too little, and there is nothing monftrous in a large 
garden annexed to a {mall houfe. 

Some families ufe few, others many vegetables, and 
it makes a great difference whether the owner is cu- 
rious to have a Jong feafon of the fame produétion, or 
is content to have a fupply only at the more common 
times. But to give fome rule for the quantity of 
ground to be laid out, a family of four perfons (ex- 
clufive of fervants) may have a reed of good working 
open ground, and fo in proportion. 

But if poffible, let the garden be rather extenfive 
according to the family; for then, a ufeful {prinkling 
of fruit trees can be planted in it, which may be ex- . 
petted to do well, under the common culture of the 
zround about them; a good portionof it alfo may be 
allotted for that agreeable fru the /ffrawéerry in all its 
varieties; and the very difagreeable circumilance of 
being at any time fhort of vegetables, will be avoided. 
it fhould be confidered alfo, that artichokes, afparagus, 
_and along fucceflion of peas and beans, require a good 
deal of ground.  Haot-beds will alfo take up much 
room, if any thing confiderable be done in the way 
of raifing cucumbers, melons, flowers, &c. rae 

The fituation of a garden fhouid be dry, but rather 
jow than high, and as fheltered as can be from the 
North and Eaff winds. Thefe points of the compa/s, 
fhould be guarded agzinft by high and good fences ; 
by a wall of at leaft ten feet high; lower walls do not 
anfwer fo wel] for fruit-trees, though one of eight may 
gh, i do. 


\ 
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do. A garden flould be fo fituated, to be as mich 


warmer as poflible, than the general temper of the 
air is without, or ought to be made warmer by the 
ring, and fubdivifion fences: This advantage 1s ‘ef= 
fential to the expettation we have from a garden lo- 
cally confidered. | 

As to ¢rees planted without the wall, to break the 
wind, it is not to be expeéted to reap much good this 

way, except from fomething more than a fingle row ; 
~ i.e. a plantation. Yet the fall of the leaves by the 
autumnal winds is troublefome, and a high wall is 
therefore advifeable. Spruce firs have been ufed in 
clofe fhorn hedges; which as evergreens, are proper 
enough to plant for a fcreen in a [ingle row, though 
not very near to the wall; but the beft evergreens tor 
this purpofe are the evergreen oak, and the cork tree. 
The witch elm, planted clofe, grows quick, and has a 
pretty fummer appearance behind a wall; but is of 
little ufe then, as a {creen, except to the Weft; where 
ftill, it may fhade too much (if planted near) as tt 
mounts high: In a dry hungry foil, the decch alfo 1s 
very proper; and both bear cutting. The great maple, 
commonly called the fycamore, is handfome, of quick 
growth, and being fit to ftand the rudeft blafts, will 
prote& a garden well in a very expofed fituation: the 
wind to be chiefly guarded againit as to firength, in 
mott places, being the we/ferly. . ) 
_ The form of a garden, may be a {quare, but an ob~ 
long is to be preferred; and the area rather a level’; 
or if there be any flope, it fhould be fouthward, a point 
either to the Eaf, or Weft not much fignilying, but 
not to the North, if it can be avoided, becaufe crops 


-“ 


come in late, and plants do not ftand the winter fo well ) 


in fuch a fituation. A garden with a northern afpect, 
has, however, its advantages, being cooler for fome 
fummer produ€tions, as /irawéerries, {pring fown cau-~ 
liflowers, &c. and therefore to have a little ground 

ees C2 SE under 
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under cultivation fo fituated, is defirable; efpecially 

for late fucceffion crops. — se aR tp hiees: 
~The fod that fuits general cultivation beft, is a /oam + 
rather the red than the black; but there are good {oils 
of various colours, and this muft be as it happens: The 
worft foil_is a cold heavy clay, and the next a light | 
fand; a moderate clay, however, is better than a very 
light foil, though not fo pleafant to work. If the foil 
is not good; i.e. too poor, too ftrong, or too light, 
it is to be carefully improved without delay. Let it 
firft, at leaft, be thoroughly broke, and cleaned of all 
rubbifh, to a regular level depth at bottom as well as 
top, fo as to give full eighteen inches- of working 
mould, if the good foil will admit of it; none that is 
bad fhould be thrown up for ufe, but rather moved 
away. This rule of Sottem levelling is particularly 
neceffary when there 1s clay below, as'it will fecretly 
hold up wet, which fhould not fiand in any part of the 
garden. When a piece of ground is cleared of roots, 
weeds, {tones, &c. it would be of advantage, to have 
the whole thrown into two feet wide*trenches, and lay 
thus as long as conveniently may be. “ The ground 
cannot be too well prepared; for when this bufinefs is 
not performed to the bottom at firlt, it is often neg- 
ie€ted, and is not conveniently done afterwards ; and 
fo it happens, that barely a {pade’s depth (or lefs) is 
too often thought fufficient to go on with. ‘There is 
this great advantage of a deep itaple, ti at in the cul- 
tivation ef it, the bottom may be brought to the top 
every other year, by double trenching, and being thus 
renewed, lefs dung w:'} do, and fweeter vegetables be 
grown: Tap-rooted things as carrots and parfnips re- 

quire a good depthof foil. | Ry. 
_ The afpeét ot the wall defigned for the beft fruits, 
may be tull South, or rather inclining to the Ea/f, by 
-which it will catch the fun’s rays at its rife, the cold 
night dews be earlier and more gently diffipated, and 
the {corching rays of the afternoon fummer’s fun are 
fooner 
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fooner off. By thus having the walls of a garden not 
direCtly to the four points, the North wall is greatly 
advantaged, by having more fun. i 

' The berder next this wall fhould be of very good 


earth, about two. feet deep, mfing a little towards the 


wall. A free moderate /cam, or fome frefh maiden 
foil, not too light, is neceffary; and if it is not natu- 
rally there, let no trouble be {pared to procure it, if it 
can be had, fo_as to make all the borders promifing 
good; and in order to this, if manure is neceflary, let 
it rather be that of rotted vegetables, or turf with a 
{mall quantity of wood alhes, or a lefs of foot, or falt ; 
for the roots of fruit-trees fhould not meet with much 
dung, at leaft of berfes; that of cows is the beft, or 
that of fheep or hogs, will do, well-rotted, and well 
mixed, &c. being worked in the borders, as long as 
poflible before the trees are to be planted. Let the 
holes be fome time opened beforehand, that they may 
be improved by expofure to the atmofphere. Thus due 
care will be taken, and all things ready to go about the 
work of planting properly. | 
The Serders tor peaches, &c. cannot be too wide, 
for in a few years the roots will {prgad a confiderable 
way; and that they may do it without zmpediment of 
rubbifh in the walks, and without meeting with a bad 
foil, 1s of the greateft confequence to the future health 
and fruitfulnefs of the trees. a 
If a garden is /arge and f{quare, a fecond Scuth wall, 
running down the middle of it would be very ufeful; 
and fo, it large and long, a cre/s wall or two might 
be adopted, as giving opportunity for the cultivation of 
more trained fruit trees; ana if there is any idea of 
forcing truits, thefe interfecting walls, ranging Eaft and 
Weft, ace proper for it (as fituated within the ring 
fence) furnifhed with flues, &c. . ef | 
The ef fruit border being prepared for peaches, nec- 
farines and apricots, or vines and figs, the trees fhould 
take their refidence there (if the leaf is falling) about 
as oa! a: the 
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the latter end of Oober, or as foon after as can be. 
If the middle of December be paft, February is then the 
time, though fome gardeners plant all winter, if the 
weather is open enough at the time to work the 
ground. March may do, or even [| upon a pinch] the 
beginning of April. _ | | ie 
_ Wall-trees fhould not be elder than fwo years. from 
grafting, or budding. Mauch difappointment has been 


the confequence of planting old trained trees, through _. 


their being accuftomed.(perhaps) to a contrary foil, or 
by damage done the roots in taking the trees up; and 
thus, inftead of faving time, it has frequently been loft, 
being obliged,: (after years) to be replaced with young 
ones. But if trained trees are-to be made ufe of, let 
them be planted as early, and with as full roots as 
poflible, and in a right good foil. Except in fine fitua- 
tions, as to fun, fhelter, and climate, never plant 
early and Jate peaches, as the firft may be cut off, and 
the latter not ripen: Odteber peaches are generally poor 
fruit much North ot London. aoe 

. The difiance to plant, fhould be about eight or nine 
imeches from the wall, and let apricots, peaches, and 
nectarines be twenfy feet afunder, more or lefs, accord- 
“ang to the height. of the wall; though for the {mall 
early forts fifteen or fixteen feet willdo. As the larger 
apricots, however, grow freely, and donot well eadure 
the knife, they ought to have twenty-five feet allowed 
then: This is for a wall of nine or ten feet high; if 
higher, the diftance may be lefs, and if lower, the 
contrary. This room may feem (to fome) too great ; 
but when trees are planted in too confined a fpace, after 
a few years it 1s trodublefome to keep them pruned 
within bounds; and the cutting they mu/? have, makes 
them run to wood, and thus to become lefs: fruitful. — 
Fig-trees require as much room as the apricot, or 
rather more, as they grow freely, and are to extend with- 
out fhortening. Though other trees are beft planted 
in OGober, the ‘Fig fhould not be till March. Lang 
i . ne 
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The intermediate {paces between péaches, nectarines, 
and apricots, may have a vine, a dwarf-cherry, or curs 
rant, or goofeberry tree, of the early forts, as the fmooth 
green and {mall red, to come in early; and improved 
in the,beauty, fize, and flavour of their fruit, by the 
advantage of fituation. But wherefoever grapes can 
be expetied to ripen, there let a young plant, or cut- 
ting; be fet, though the fpace be confined; for the 
wine (freely as it thoots) bears the knife weil to keep 
it within bounds. If the wall be high, the cherry, or 
plum, may be half-ftandards, which being eiter .a 
while kept above, will be more out of the way of the 
principal trees: though dwarfs may be drainéd fo as 
‘Not to interfere. .Some have planted half-{tandards of 
the fame kind of fruit as the dwarfs: but which ever 
way is ufed, let the mtermediate trees be pruned away 
below in good time, in order to accommodate the fria- 
cipals freely as they mount and extend. The better 
way however is, when the wall is tolerably covered, 
to extirpate the intermediate trees, as (when large) 
they impoverifh the border, and too much rob the 
principals of nutriment: If taken up well, in feafon, 
_ and pruned properly, they may be planted elfewhere. 
Something merely ornamental may occupy the vacan- 
cies alfo, as fome double bloffamed fruit tree, paffion tree, 
rofes, &c. or in a fine fituation, a pomegranate; any 
of which may be removed when their room is wanted. ~~ 
See feftion viii. On planting. 

Plums, cherries, and pears, may occupy the other 
walls, the two former at about fifteen, or it may be 
twenty feet afunder. Cherries, except the More/la, will 
not do well in a full North afpeét; but any fort 
of plum (rather a late one) and fummer pears, and alfo 
nut trees will, if you chufe to train them. There fhould 
always be fome currants and goofeberries in an E. and 
NV. fituation, at the diftance of eight feet, where they 
will be eafily matted, (when ripe) ta come in late, as 
OGieber, November, or pesvepe December. Pear trees 
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of free growth are hardly to be kept within tolerable 
compals on /ow walls; but if attempted, fhould have 
at Jeaft thirty feet allowed them. The beft forts of 
winter pears deferve a.foutherly wall to-ripen them well, 
and improve them in fize and flavour: The gable end 
of a houfe is well adapted for a peartree, as it affords 
‘room which they require. Apples may do ona wall, 
(and if any on a good wall, let it-be the golden pippin) 
yet the practice is feldom adopted: The fame may be 
fad of mulberries; though: they come to bearing much 
fooner againft a wall; but they need not havea Ssuth 
afpeét, indeed it bas been afferted, that they do the beft 
ina North one. For furnifhing walls, chufe trees of 
moderate wood, rather than ftrong, young, well rooted, 
clean, and healthy. , 
When the p/anting of a garden is finifhed, it will 
be a good way to have a plan of it taken, with the 
names of every peculiar tree marked thereon; in their 
piace, to be affured of the forts when they come to 
bear. Some have the names of the trees painted on 
boards, and placed behind them, to which 2f added the 
time of ripening (fixed /afe enough) it would tend to 
- prevent a premature plucking by vifitors, &c. : 
Here it may be obferved, that if any evergreen hedges 
are defired, in or about the garden, yew, box, alaternus, 
celaftrus, phillyrea, and pyracaniha, may be kept low, 
-and clipped in form, if fo defired: In addition to which, 
if a few rofes were intermixed, it would have a pretty 
effect. A deciduous hedge for {ubdivifion, or fcreen, &c. 
may be made of e/ms. or limes, fetting the larger plants 
at five feet afunder, and a'fmaller one between. Oran 
ordinary fence, or fubdivifion, may. be quickly formed 
of elder cuttings, ftuck im at two feet afunder, which 
may be kept cut within bounds. Tia ees 
The walls come next under confideration, and they 
are to be begun from the Jef wall; the border of which 
being regularly levelled and fettled, the walk is to be 
governed by it. A wide border next the Sauth Brey 
faid) 
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faid) is beft for the trees, and ‘moreover for the many 
ufes that may be-made of it for the {maller early, or late 
tender: efculents, anda few early cauliflowers. For the 
fake of a pleafant fheltered walk, to have the South 
horder narrow may be defirable; but on no account let 
it be within fix feet. Take care that this walk is not 
funk too much, and that. it bave.a bottom of good 
earth, as deep, as where the trees are planted. Let the 
body of gravel be thin, and then the roots of the trees 
will be admitted to run properly under the walk, and 
find wholefome nourifhment; where it they were flop- 
ped by rubbith, they would be apt to canker, and irs 
recoverably ditfeafe the tree. : 

The number and breadth of the walks muft m a 
meafure be determined by the quantity of allotted 
ground; exceeding in thefe particulars where there is 
voom. But better be few and wide walks, than many 
and contrafted. If the garden is fimall, one good walk 
all round is fuflicient; andif long and narrow, the 
crofs walks fhould not be many: fix,.or eight feet walks, 
are not too wide for a moderate fized garden. 

If the ground be laid out in Autumn, leave the walks 
alone tili Spring, when the earth will be fettled. 
Gravel \aid towards Winter would be difturbed by the 
froft, and the neceflary werk about the quarters and 

borders. But whenever made, the garden ought to be 
firft brought to an exact level, or flope; then the walks 
fhould be flumpt, keeping the tops of the ftumps very 
level (as guides) to the frue pitch of the quarters by a. 
light line, made of good hemp, that will bear pulling 
tight. Proceed to take the earth out of the alleys 
about eight inches deep, which may be thrown towards. 
the middle of the quarters, to give them a_/mall con- 
vexity, which makes them look well. | 
_ Rake the bottom of the walk level, and lay the 
gravel to within two inches.of the top of the ftumps.. 
The gravel will fettle a lttle, bat-the walks fhould 
always be about three or four inthes at their edge, 

Cs below 
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below the quarters, or thefe will have a flat, and fo-a 
meanappearance. ~ 

If Edgings areto be made, in drier to feparate be- 
tween the earth and gravel, efpécially if of ftone, or 
wood, or box, they fhould be done firft, and 7 will 
bea cood rule to lay the walks by. 

If-plenty of Gravel, lay it moderately fine: P {carce, 
fome fmall ftones, or rubbith of any kind, may be laid 
in firft, and rammed down level with a “proud rammer ; 
but do not {pare for a little expence, if gravel can be 
had, as a thick coat of fine gravel, will bear relaying, 
or turning over, to refrefh it occafionally in the fpring. 
As the gravel is laid, let the operator neatly rake the 
larger parts down to the bottom leaving a fine furface, 
in a fmall degree convex, i. e. juft barely fufficient to 
throw off wet: walks that lie high in the middle, are 
unpleafant to both eye and feet, and cannot be lo well 
rolled, and kept in order. 

When deep walks of gravel are defigned, for the ene 
of the mould dug out of the alleys, it fhould be for- 
borne,, and laid thin, 1f any wees are defioned to be 
planted near the edge; for if the roots of trees have: 
not a good foil to ftrike into, when they reach the 
walks they will not (as has been obferved) profper. 
In laying gravel very thick, it is a good way to do it’ 
at two courfes: the firft of which.may be rough as it 
comes from the pit, yet fill raking the larger parts 
down, and then ramming or treading it; and the laft 
courfe fhould be of all fcreened materials. ~ : 

‘It is beft to lay a few yards of gravel only at a time, 
before ramming or treading ; after which it may be 
neceflary to go over it witha fine iron rake, cogs 
and back; and then a whole walk being finithed, 
fhould be. repeatedly preffled with a moderately pee 
roller; and again foon after.the next rain that falls: fo 
will the walks become nicely level and firm, 1 in which 
their excellence confifts, 

Grafs 
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Grafs Waiks may do where’ gravel is fcarce; but 
the latter is fo clearly preferable, that except for a little 
variety in large gardens where there are many walks, 
they will hardly be made choiceof. They are troubie- 
fome to keep in order, and if much ufed are apt to get 
bare, and out of level, efpecially when narrow; they 
are alfo frequently damp to the feet. aes 

Camomile, has been ufed alfoto form green er carpet 

‘walks, planting it in fets about nine or ten inches» 
‘ afunder; which naturally fpreading, the runners are 
fixed by walking on them, or rolling. y ihe: 

Sand may be adopted for walks, and there is a 
binding fort of it, that does very well; but lay not any 
of it too thick, as it is the lefs firm for it.» Driff fand’ 
is a good fubftitute for gravel. Ki 

Coal Afhes firewed thinly in the alleys are better 
than nothing, as they at leaft ferve to keep the feet 
dry and clean. If the garden bea frong foil, thefe 
afhes (when worn down) may be thrown out of the 
walks, witha little of the earth, and will prove a good 
manure for the quarters. | 

Sea Shels make very good walks. | " 

_ Allérees defigned to be planted, are to be thought of 
before winter. Thofe of the wall have been fpoken 
of; and as to ffandards they muft havea fair depth of 
good foil (not very dungy) to grow 1n, for it fhould be. 
remembered, that tree roots in a garden are prevented 
from running over the /urface, as they doin an un-, 
difturbed orchard. It is neceffary that fome caution. 
fhould be ufed not to dig the ground too near, and 
_ too deep about garden trees; left loofening ‘the roots, . 
they fhould not be able to ftand the wind; and becaufe 
the nearer the furface any root grows, the more and_ 
_ choicer fruit, the tree bears. | 

But the fewer /tandard trees in a garden the better, 
as they take up much room, and by their fhade prevent ~ 
the preper growth of vegetables that are any thing. 
near them; fo that if a garden is‘ {mall, there hhoald” 
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be no trees except thofe of the wal]... The cafe is 
different where there is ample room ; and the 4/o/foms 
of fruit trees (apples particularly) are fo delightful, 
that if they produced nothing tor the palate, there 
would be a fufficient inducement to plant them for 
ornament; but let them be dwarf ftandards, in pre- 
ference to efpaliers. | waa 

Dwarf-ftandards occafion lefs trouble to keep them 
in order than efpaliers, and are (generally) more pro- 
ductive; for \E/palier trees are feldom managed well, 
and thus appear unfightly; at beft they are fiff and for- 
mal, and obfiruét the fight in viewing the quarters: of 
a garden, which (if in order,) are worthy of coming 
under the eye: the violence done to nature, to kee 
efpaliers in form, 1s commonly paid by pains and dil- 
appointment. A writer of repute oblerves, apples on 
french paradife ftocks, planted at eight .or nine feet 
diftance, pruned and kept in an eafy manner, make a 
fine appearance, and produce better fruit, and in 
greater quantities, than when they are in efpaliers : 
Dutch paradife flocks however laft longer,. and. are 
altogether fuperior. For managing Dwaf trees, fee 
Pruning. : SOE i Fae 

It E/paliers are planted, let them be only fruit of 
the bedi forts, and in /pacious gardens, where they may 
have a good length and height allowed them to grow 
freely; and let it be refolved to do the bufinefs nea#ly. 
If they may have nothing better than poles or ftakes tu. 
be trained to, let them at leaft be ftrait, and of fome 
equality in fize, as to height and thicknefs, {mooth, 
and not too clum!y for the purpofe; fix them well im 
the sround, upright, and about nine inches alunder ; 
at firft only four feet from the ground, and raifed as. 
the trees advancé in height. Apples on paradife frocks 
_ beft fuit tor efpaliers in fmall gardens, and pears on 
guince flocks, as they maintain a {mall fize; but they. ~ 
are apt to decay by the cutting they muft have, and fo 
ge not prove enduring trees. | 

| Ejpalier 
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. Efpalier trees fhould rather be trained to fawed ma- 
terials properly framed together, fmoothed and painted. 
But for a year or two, they - may’ be faftened to light 
ftakes, when they will have formed a head, to begin 
to train them for bearing in the eat manner propofed’; 
1. e. to flips of deal joined to light oak pofts as'fré/ii/es. 
Whether the flips be placed perpendicularly, or longi- 


tudinally, feem indifferent. - If the Jongitudinal-mode 


of training be the beft approved, ftrong iron’ wire 
may be recommended to run through -the’ poits, ine 
ftead of flips of wood, as it fhades lefs and is ‘ftronger 
and neater. If upright flips are ufed, they fhould 
be flender, and from fix to eight inches. diflartce, 
according to the greater or-~ lefs freedom- of the 


natural-growth of the tree. The°height may be-alfo_ 


according to the nature of the tree, from five to fix. 
feet; andit will not anfwer to. have them lower. \ Only 
a moderate length of freliis (on each hand) need be 
fixed at firft, and fo additions made as the tree’éxtends. 
The pofts may be about four feet afunder, tlie firf 
on each hand being two feet, or a yard, from the {tem 
of the tree. Fe we eAphigial- tatiagcd, 
Apples fhould be allowed twenty-four feet and pears 
thirty; except thole graffed on paradifé or. quince 
-ftocks, fer which littk more-than half this diffance 
may do. Cherries and” Plums- fhoutd have -about 
eighteen or twenty feet allowed them. Quinces, medlars, 
mulberries, and filberds may alfo bé efpaliered. The 
trees {hould be planted about a yard from the edge, but 
farther off-were better, if the walks lic deep of gravel 
Or poor materials. ~*~ = #t 
The Breda, and Bruffels apricots, have fucceeded 
in elpaliers, as aHo in dwarf and full ftandards: but 
the general climate of the place muft be mild, and the 
_fituation they are planted in muik -be very‘ funny and 
well thekered; Thefruit from ftandard apricsts is very 
_ fine, and abundaat; but they come rot to bearing 
under feveral (fometimes ten or twelve) years. 
: ; - Currants, 
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Currants, goofeberries and rafpberries, do well. efpa- 
liered, as to a production of early and fine fruit. 
frees of a more humble nature, and fbrubs, next 
occupy attention in-furnifhinga garden. Currantsaad 
geofeberries (as buthes) fhould be planted three: feet 
from the edge, and full fix feet afunder. Some of 


thefe very ufeful fhrubs fhould-grow in every afpeét of 
the garden, in order to have a fuccefflion of their fruits, — 


as long as may be. Thofe who choofe to plant whole 


quarters of currants and goofeberries, ought to do it at 


fix feet afunder in the rows, and the rows eight feet: 


from one another. 
Rafpberries may be fet in plantations, in rows. five 
feet afunder allowing three feet between the plants. 


Though thefe fhrubs are beft by themfelves, yet here: 


and there by the walks a detached bunch may be kept, 


or here and there one againit a warm wall.~ Between 


rows of ra/pberries planted at the above diftance,: 


coleworts, early cabbages, cauliflowers, and lettuces may 
be fet, or /pznach fowed in drills, the rafpberries having 
had their pruning and. drefling early in Autumn, for 
the purpofe. Every year a little fhort manure, dug in 
clofe about the roots, (and deeper as the plantation gets 
older) will infure fine fruit. Rafpberries are not very 


nice as to foil and fituation; but the fewice bearing fort 


fhould have a dry foil and warm birth to forward the 
crops, thatthe /a/f may be in ‘time: See that the plants ° 
to be fet have good brufhy roots, and two or three eyes’ 


to each root near the ftems, for the next year’s bearing. 
The fmooth wooded, or cane rafp, is to be preferred 
for a principal crop. ie | He 

_ Strawberries may be planted at the edges of borders 
and quarters, either in fingle or double rows, (rather 


the latter). for the convenience of gathering,-and for — 


ornament; but the common and beft way 1s, in four 
feet beds, with eighteen inch or two feet alleys, on 
which beds may be five rows of the wood and A/pme, 


four of the /carlet and pine-apple, three of the Ca-- 


ralina, 


ca 
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yolina, and two oi the Chili; fetting the plants at the 
fame diftance in the rows, as the rows are from one 
another’ in what is called the gu:mcunx order. In a 
good, cool, loamy foil, which fuits them beft, a little 
more diftancé may be allowed the four firft forts; and 
ain quitea dry light foil, fomewhat lefs, that they may 
fhade one another the better [rom drought. © 

The belt ~/twation. for firiwberries 1s an open and 
funny one, asthus they bear more, and finer flavoured 


fruit. Some of the fearlets fhould be planted under’. 


warm walls to come.early. The woods bear fhade as 
natural to them, and the a/pines do tolerably well in it: 
As lengthening the feafon of fruit is a defirable cir- 
cumflance; tor thefe three forts (at leaft) the fituation 
fhould be various. | 
The moft proper t#me for planting the ftrawberry‘is' 
the fir? moilt weather in September, (or even earlier) 
that they may be eftablifhed in the ground before 
winter, and they will bear the better the firft year: 
Froft is apt to throw up late planted-ones, and injures, 
if not deftroys them. Thofe planted in fpring often 
fuffer from drought, and bear very little the firft year, 
except the alpines: Choofe forward runners for plant- 
ing, and let them be from beds in full bearing, 1. e. of 
two or three years old; for plants from old beds are 
not fo fruitful: Take care alfo they come trom beds 


- producing fruit good in its kind, and true as to. fort: | 


Much dependson this, fee Nurfery. Prefs the mould 
to the roots, give them a watering, and again once or 
twice, if the weather proves dry. Some gardeners let 
them run over the beds, which ina dry light foil, may 
allowed them at planting. — ; 
If the alpine fort be planted on ‘a warm border, 
eighteen inches afunder, and fuffered to fpread, the 
firit runners will fruit the fame ‘year, and fometimes 


be proper; but in this cafe, a greater difiance fhould be 


d 


this prolific firawberry bears till Lovember. 


¥ refh’ 
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Frefh plantations ef ftrawberries fhould be made 
every fourth year, though 1 wa good foul, and with good. . 
management they will iconkiel longer; fo that where 
they are fuffered to run, the plants being frequently 
renewed, and old ones removed, beds have borne tole-- 
rably Ene ten years. Some, gardeners infift that this 
fpreading mode is the beit way of cultivating the ftraw- 
berry. Ina dry feafon, fuch full covered beds have 
- the advantage; but 1n a wef one, the fruit is apt to rot, 

though ftilln fuch a feafon, it is cleaner than Ech 
plants growing in an open way; but this carries the 
appearance of, (and rather argues) negletted culture. 
See the fettions, nurfery, pruning, and fruits. The 
method of keeping them in detached plants produces i 
the largeft and beit ripened fruit, and on the whole is 
preferable; ‘for which praétice there cannet be a 
bees argument, than that thofe follow it, who. culti- 
vate the firawberry for fale. See feétion 17. | 

The watering of ftrawberries fhould not be negleéfted, 
doing it almoit daily, when in flower and are “fetting 
ee fruit, if the weather proves dry, particularly to 
thofé under a warm wall; but this 1s notto be continued 
when the fruit is nearly ripe, which would: fpoil the. 
flavour, and difpofe.them to. decay- 3 

Flowering Shrubs may be difperfed about, and her—_ 
bacegus perennial flowers; but plant them net too near 
the edge, left they hang over the walks: The bulbous. 
~ forts may however be w shins {ix inches. 3 

Aparagus and artichokes fhould be thought ef, bus. 
they take np much room, and in /mail] gardens may 
therefore be left out. It w iv be of little arle to have 
lefs than fifty or fixty feet of a/pwragus beds, as there. 
would be fo few heads to cut at a time;.-and aztichokes 
muit be planted wide, or they will not grow large and 
flefny, in which their merit confifts. 

Let not pot herbs be forgot, but prowide a general 
Kerbary in that part of the garden which is matt con- 
tiguous to the kitchen. 


9 | Having 
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Having fpoken of fationary things, the routine of 
the feafons muft diftate the reft; and the inclinations 
of the palate will refrefh the memory to take care of 


providing the moft necefflary and agreeable efculents 


for drefling, and raw /a/lads. | 
Perennial fiswers have been mentioned ; but let fancy 
dire&t as many annuals, and biennials to be cultivated, 
as room can conveniently be found for, that the garden 
may be, as much as poffible, ornamented. Pe 
In furnifhing a garden with fhrubs and flowers, re- 


{pe€&t fhould be had to their ufual Aezghr, their bulk, | 


colour and feafon, (fee fe€tion 19) that the mixture 
miay be properly varied, harmonious to the eye, and 
come in regular fucceffion. The /atter end of the 
year is feldom provided for fo well as it might be; 


date flowers fhould be fet in warm fituations, as their 


proper place. In the moft dreary months, by judicious 
planting, evergreens in their neat and cheerful ‘* winter 
liveries,’’ may be viewed from our windows, and ferve 
inftead of flowers. | hai 


Thofe who garden upon a Jarge {cale, fhould take” 
care to have every thing proper and conveniertt libe< - 


rally provided. _ Let there be a well fituated place for 
hot-beds, with fome building as a fool house, and (it dry) 
‘for keeping bulbs, feeds, and herbs. Thofe alfo who 
garden even upon a /mail/{cale will do well to ‘have 
every needful implement: It is the way to fave time 
and labour, and have work done well. 
If water can be introduced, and kept clean with 
verdant banks around it, it would be found very ufeful 
where a garden is large: but let it be near the center as 
poflible, as the moft convenient fituation. It fthould 
be fed from a fpring, and (if it could) be made to drip 
in the refervoir, becaufe its trickling noife is agreeable 
in a garden to moft ears. sith , | 
~ Mixed Gardening, as‘ comprehending the u/eful with 
the /weet—the profitable with the pleafant, has been the 
fubject hitherto; but if the. jiswer garden and the 
Ks kitchen 
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kitchen garden are to be diftin@ things, the cafe is alter- 
ed;~ not fo much indeed, but that fill the Aitchen Larden 


ihould be adorned with a f{prinkling of the more ordi- 


nary decorations, to {kirt the quarters, chiefly thofe of 
the moft powerful fweet {cents, as rofes, fweet-briars, 
and honey-fuckles, waill-flowers, frocks, pinks, minionet, 
é&c. in order to counteract the coarfer effluvia of vege- 
tables, or of dead leaves, which, however, fhould not’be 
fuffered to annoy. Bs. . 

_. The fewer garden (properly fo called) fhould be 
rather /mailthan large; and if a feparate portion ef 
ground be appropriated for this, only the chaice/ gifis 
of icra thould be introduced, and no trouble fpared 
to cultivate them in the def manner. The beds of this 
garden fhould be narrow,.and coniequently the walks 
numerous ; and not more than one half, or twe thirds 
the width of the beds, except one principal walk all 
round, which may be a little wider. The gravel for 
whatever the walks are made of) fhould lie about four 
inches below the edge. The beds for tulips, hyacinths, 
anemonies, ranunculufes, &c. may be three and a half, 
or four feet wide, and thofe tor fingle flowers the 
dame, or only two and ahalf feet wide im the borders; 
which was the mofi ufual breadth in the o/d flower 
gardens. Letthe beds lie rather rounded in the middle, 
but the walks flat. ar eo Tee 

_ Eigured parterres have got out of fafhion, as a tafte 
for open and extenfive gardening has prevailed; but 
when. the beds are not: feo fanciful, but regular in their 
- fhapes, and chiefly at right angles, (after the Chinefe 
manner) an. aflemblage of all forts of flowers, in a 
fancy {pot of about fixty feet fquare, is a delightful 
home fource of pleafure, worthy of purfuit. There 
fhould be neat edgings of box to thefe beds, or rather 
of neat inch doards, painted lead colour, to keep up 
the mould. Be fure to keep the box.from the very frit 
(as foon as rooted) and always atter, as low as pollible: 
Clip it twice a-year, April and July. 


An - 
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__ An. ORCHARD may be fpokenof here; i.e. a {pat 
to plant fandard fruit frees in, which are forbidden a 
place in the garden; but it muff not bea fmall {pot. 
The front row, fhould be Aa/f flandards, or before 
thefe may be a row of dwarfs; obferving to plant the 


moit teweriag forts (in kind) of the fu// ftandards be- | 


bind. The ground fhould be dug thoroughly as low 


as the proper foil is, and if not naturally good, let it. 


be improved by dung duly rotted, and. worked well 
in a full fpade deep. In a itrong foil, /7me fhould make 
a part ofthe manure. If the ground be naturally wz- 
even, it will not be proper to level it, as this would rob 


the higher parts, and needlefsly enrich the lower. A _ 


{trong cool foil does beft for an erchard, but it muft not 
be wet. If it holds up water, it fhould be well drained 
by deep covered trenches. 

A piece of ground defigned for an orchard, would 
be greatly improved by firit cultivating it asa Azécher 
garden for x year or ‘two, manuring well at the time: 
Or, give it a good tillage; let it have a winter’s 
froft, by deep trenching into high ridges, turned over 
in fpring, and fummer fallowed. The trees being 
planted, at proper diftances, the ground may be kept 
under fome fort of crop, for feveral-years to come, 
with fome annual drefling. In a large orchard, the 
plough may be ufed for corn, potatoes, carrots, &c. 
Ifthe foil is poor, frequent opportunity fhould be taken 
to give it a little manure, that there may be proper food 
prepared for the roots, as they extend: No doubt 
many orchards would bear muca better, -1f the whole 
ground (as the roots extend far) Were before winter dug 
or ploughed ever every fecond, or third-year, and 
drefied, by digging in fome rotten-dung, or iprinkling 
ever the whole (when rough dug) foot and pigeon’s 
dung, orthatof any other poultry; this will wath in by 

Bs | '. _-yains 
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rains and fnows, and domuch good. Or if an orchard 
were ploughed, or rough dug, every year, immediately 


after the fall of the leaf without manuring, it would be 


very beneficial; for it 1s not advifeable to give trces 

much dune. : . 
2 > = 3 

The t:nnmg of the branches of orchard trees, by 

an occaftonal ufe of the faw, bill, chizzel, or knife, 


fhould not be negle&ed, that the air may have free 


/ 


courfe, and the fun accefs among the branches: This 
is more elpecially neceffary in thick planted orchards, 
and the benefit of proper pruning is very great, though 
itis much neglected. See Pruning of Standards, Seftion 
ATE. | 

To fucceed well, apples and pears fhould be planted 
from thirty to forty feet afunder, and cherries and plums 
from twenty to thirty, according to the richnefs of the 
Jand. The wa/nut fhould be rather planted fingly; but 


af in a number together, ought to be forty feet afunder 
‘for fruit, and thirty for tamber. See Nurfery. Thele 


diftances appear great, but it is neceflary, as after a few 
years clofer planting would be found evident. See 
planting and pruning, Sett. 9, 12. 3 

If the zxtermediate ground 1s not cultivated, as before 
recommended, fome fort of fruit (as cherry, plum, or 
codling ) or young forelt trees may. be planted, to be re- 


moved in time; or currants, goofeberries, &c. it may 


“which is very eflentia] to the good tafte and well ripen- 


be kept alfo in grais, the trees thorned, and {mall cattle 
turned in; which grafs, as it comes early, will be found 
particularly ufeful to thefe who have much fiock. On 


this fubjeét, however, it may not be amifs to give the 


inftruétions of one of our beft gardeners. x $ 

It is an error (fays he) to let suf cover the furface 
of the ground in an orchard. Vhetrees fhouid be at 
fuch diftances, that a plough may go between them, 
and in that cafe the-trees thrive every way better ; 
the breaking of the ground ferves as manure without 
its ranknefs, and the /um and air have free paflage, 


ing” 
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ing of the frut. Where the plough cannot be ufed, 
dig the ground a full {pade deep, picking out the roots 
of weeds. 4s 
The beft manure for an orchard, isa mixture of tw 
parts dung and one part coal-foot. Let this be blended 
carefully, and fpread all over the ground, between the 
trees, not piled. up in heaps juit about. their fiems, 
according to the old praétice. 

The cultivation of the ground about the trees in. an 
orchard, is more. neglected than any other part of the 
gardeners bufinefs, yet there 1s not any thing more 
neceflary. -Hz/l. 


~ 
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OF THE CULTIVATION OF A GARDEN. 


| CHE vcexttivation of a garden includes the doing all 
_# thofe things that are neceflary, in order-to a 
reafonable and prolifi¢ produéfion of ‘the various vegeta- 
bles, fruits and flowers, we are difpofed to propagate. 
The foil muft be firft attended to, always to keep 
the fruit borders in heart, and the quarters in a proper 
feate for ufe, when called upon to receive either feeds 
_or plants. Ground fhould never he long without 
flirring; for the foil of a garden, fhould be in a free, 
weet, and rich ftate, by proper digging, &c. or no 
great things can be done, as ta forward, handfome, 
or well flavoured produétions. It fhould be free, that 


' 


the | 
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the roots of plants may not be impeded in the queft 
of food; /weet, that the food may be wholefome; and 
rich, that there may be no defe& of nutriment. 

Trenching the vacant ground in a garden, ;does good 
to all foils in the autumn and winter feafons, and that 
in proportion to its firength being indifpenfibly necef- 
fary for clays to feparate and ameliorate the parts : The 
light foils may do by being only rough dug, which is a 
method that ftronger foils. will be alfo benefited by. 
‘The /o7] would be fill tarther improved, by re-trench- 
“ing, or rough-digging, once-or twice more in the 
winter, if the opportunity offers, particularly if ftrong 
or ftubborn. Let the ridges lie EK. and W. except the 
ground be a flope, when they may be in the dire&tion 
that does. 

When manure*is applied, the ground is not to be 
glutted with dung; for a little at atime, well-rotted, 


is fufficient, fo that it comes often enough, as opportu- | 


nity, and the nature of the cropping may didiate. It 
is indeed a fort of rw/e with gardeners, that ground 
fhould be dunged every fecond year; but circum- 
flances may make more or lefs of it neceifary, and rules 
fhould never be éndifcriminutely applied. If dung is 
pretty wellreduced (as it were to earth) much lefs will 
do, and let it not be buried too deep; but if it is other- 
wife, lay it low, to be dug upwards another time, when 
it is more confumed, = wv 

It is an excellent way of manuring, efpecially where 
the fuperficial foil is much exhatifted, to fpread over 
‘rotten dung, late in autumn, in the winter, or early in 
{pring, and fo let it remain, till the ground 1s wanted, 
before it 1s dug in; which fhould however be flightly 
dug before the manure is put on, or forked ina little 
afterwards.. This method is particularly to be re- 
commended where crops of onions, leeks, and fuch 
fuperficial rooting plants areto be. 

Dung ufed in great quantities, and lying in lumps, 
breeds worms, grubs, and infetts, and makes plants 


| grow | 


EE 
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grow too rampant and rank flavoured. Carrots it 
cankers, and it difagrees with many things; it is apt 
-alfoto make the ground parch, and burn the crops 
fown upon it in ahot fummer, On thefe accounts 
_ fome perfons have been induced to drefs their gardens 
only with rich frefh earth; which, it they do not over- 
crop, will do very well, being accompanied with good 
| tillage; which alone is‘of much ufe and 1s effential to 
due cultivation. Vegetables are always /weeter, the 
lefs dung ts ufed, and little need be ufed, when the 
natural foil is good and deep; for the earth may be‘ fo | 
dug, that what is at the top one year may be at the 
bottom the next: which is a mane@uvre evidently advan- 
tageous, as a good part of the ftrength of the top foil 
wafhes downwards: The method juft recommended, 
of letting dung lie on the furface fora time, is good 
alfo, as it abates the ranknefs of it. : 

If the ground is in proper /eart, every fpot may be 
contrived to be conflantly and fuccefsfully cropped. 
The common gardeners about London, and other great 
towns, who give high rents for their land, contrive 
(manuring well) a fucceffion of crops, one under ano- 
ther very dexteroufly; and this fort of conduét fhould 
be imitated by private perfons. Thus a little fpot, in 
fkilful and induftrious hands, fhell be much more 
productive than a much ereater under contrary ma- 
nagement: But when hard worked, the foil will not de 
without a good deal ot dung. 3 
A caution mult be obferved, for if plants grow 
crowding thick, it defeats the end in view; and fruzt 
borders mutt not be much cropped, furnifhing them 
chiefly. with {mall plants, of fhort duration, and fu- 
perficial growth, left the roots of the trees be too much 
robbed and fhaded. 

‘Haveaneyeon vacant ground, either forimmediate 
ufe, or to prepare it for future. pha: 


_ -Inthe occupéetion ef ground; the change of crops 
_ will be proper, as each fort of plant draws a _/omewhat 
different 


= 


/ 
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different nourifhment: fo that after a full crop of one 
thing, one of another kind may often be immediately 
fown; but it fhould be contrived that a wide crop may 
follow a clofe one, and contrariwife. 

Clofe crops, as onions, leeks, carrots, &c. are con- 
veniently and neatly cultivated in beds of from four 
to five feet widths, with alleys of a foot to eighteen 
inches between them. ce 


The feafons proper for furnithing the ground with 


every particular vegetable, fhould be well attended to, 
that ¢ach may be obtained as early as its nature will 
permit ; and of the /eeds and plants we ule, care muft 
be taken to procure the Jef of the kind, left after all 


the trouble of cultivation, difappomtment as to quality. 


fhould enfue. | : 

-The quantity {own and planted 1s (in a degree) to be 
determined by the portion of ground that can be {pared ; 
but it fhould be always a rule, to fow and plant more 
than probably enough, as more may happen to be 
wanted than expected, and a crofs feafon or other 
ace:dent, may occafion a failure. As exaét rules can- 
not be laid down, the exercife of a little judgment will 
be neceffary, in order to propertion crops aright; for te 
have too much of one thing, and too little of another, 1s 
difagreeable, and difcreditable. Refpeét fhould be paid 
to the natural duration of crops, fome going off foon, 
and others being laiting, and that too according to the 
feafon they are propagated in. See, Of propagation, in 


- the next fection. 


Seeds and plants fhould be adapted as much as poaf- 
fible to the foil and_fituation which beft fuits them ; for 
in the fame garden fome difference will be found, not 
enly as to fun and fhelter, but the earth; as fome will 
be richer, fome poorer, fome deeper, fome fhallower, 


and fome (perhaps) heavier, fome lighter, -1n due atten- 


tion to which, advantage is to be reaped. 
_Let the ground reaily on all oceafions be well dug. 
Weeding 
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Weeding in time is a material thing 1 in datnede: and 
firring the ground about plants, as alfo earthing up, 
where neceflary, muft be attended to; and in fone 
cafes prefling the mould to the heme of ‘vegetables 
will be proper, for their better fupport. Earthing up 
well before winter froft fets in, ad es plants, tor- 
wards, and improves them. Weeds exhauft the 
ftrength of the ground, and if hey are fuffered to feed 
and fow themlelves, may be truly called, ‘* garder 
fins?’ The hand and bee are the inftruments for the 
purpole; and where the trouble is not 709 much, the. 
former will generally be the beft, when it is not 
thought neceliary- to ftir the ground ; which indeed 
may ‘be done afterwards, when all is plea to better 
purpofe. Digging, where the {pade can go, between 
the rows of plants is a good method of deftroying weeds, 
and as it cuts off the frageling fibres of growing roots, 
they firike afreih, in numerous new {fhoots, to the great 
benefit of the plants. Deep hocing gives a degree of 
fertility to the earth. Breaking the furface will keep 
the foil in health ; for when it Ties in a hard or bound 
fiate, enriching idv ers run off, and the falubrious alr 
cannot enter. ~ 

The shinning of feedling crops Giulia He done in 
time, before the young plants have drawn one another 
up too much. All plants grow ftronger, and ripe: 
their juices better, when the air circulates freely round 
them, andthe fun is not prevented from an immediate 
influence; an attention to which fhould be paid from 
the firft appearance of plants breaking ground. 

In thinning c/sfe crops, as -onians, carrots, furnips, 

_ &c. be fure that they are not leit too near, for inftead 
of reaping a greater produce, there w ould affuredly 
bea lefs. When they ftand too clofe, they wil! make 
tall and large tops, but are Pgiened fw elling i in their — 
roots: better to err on the,wrde fide, for though there 
are fewer plants they will be finer. . 
| | i D | In 
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In the pricking and planting out of crops, be fure to 
do it as early as may be; let every thing be regular, 
(not f ipa aring| to ule the /ize) allowi ing always room enough 
for this work ; aan being t hus treated; vegeta ables will 
come forwarder, larger, and of a fuperior flavour. 
‘Thefe advantages are feen in all things, but in /etiuces 


particularly, which often have not half-the room al- 
lowed them they fhould. Over cropping robs the 


round of firength to no purpole, except increafing 


the dunohill ; it makes it alfo inconvenient to weed, | 


rake wy. lena up, which in a grivate garden (at leaf} 
it 1S oe frequently to do. 

Dibble planting, as being eafy apt expeditions, is 
the common way of fetting out plants by; but (ex- 
es indeed quite {mall ones) they are beft put in by a 
imall /pade or trowel. In the forme ‘x method, the roots 


are frequently doubled and- -diftorted, fo as to receive 


(at leaft} a great check, if not to ‘Oceakoe é failure, 
when i pat out towards winter; but in the latter wa 
the rcots lie free and eafy, and prefentl y eftabi:th them- 
felves in.health and ftrength. There is more in this 
than gardeners in general ailow of. Ground defigned 
to be planted, is beft dug a day or two before wanted. 


Watering isa thing of fome importance in cultivas 


tion, though not fo much as many make it. It isa 
noot pont, whether more harm ‘than good is not on. 
the whole, done by it, when it is thought generally ne- 
ceflary in a dry feafon. In a large garden, it is an 
Herculean \abour to water every thing, and fo the 
temptation generally prevails either ee to neglect 
it, or to «lo it irregularly or defe&tively. To water 
nothing i is too mach on the dry fide: but there 1s fuch 
a thing zs watering 40a much, which {poils the flavour, 
and makes efculents lefs whicletone: | 
’ But watering will affuredly benefit fome things; as 


,{{paringly) new planted trees, flowers and vegetables. 


Vv ctering 1s of ufe to fettle the earth about the roots 
of plants newly fet, for it is by a clofe union, (as it 
were) 


| 
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were) of the earth with them, that they profper. ‘The 

watering of new planted things may be to be repeated, 

but it fhould not be done very often, as it is then apt 

to ficken, and rot the young roots. As foon as they 

. are believed to have got hold of the ground, defift from 

watering. Whenany plant is towards fewering then 
 moifture is more neceflary. - 7 . 

Shading of new planted things, particularly flowers, 
is of much-benefit, and that in proportion as the fea- 
fon is funny. So that the imitating a cloud by a fhade, 
is evidently proper, and frequently neceflary to the 
lite of the plant, as negleéting this bufinefs has fre- 
quently proved: as alittle water in a cloudy time does 
plants much good, fo when fhaded. | ; 

Strawberries and Cazliflowers are generally watered 
ina dry feafon ; that is, the itrawberries, when in bloom, 
in order to fet the fruit, andthe cauliflowers; when they | 
thew fruit, in order to fwell the head: Ina light foil 
this ought particularly to be done. In very dry wea- 
ther, efparagus feedings, early turnips, carrats, radifpes, 
and /mall-fallads will need watering. Slips, cuttings, 
and /ayers of any kind willneed water. Pets of flowers 
muft have it trequently. 

When watering is undertook, let it be a complete 
bufineis$ i.e. to the bottom and extent of the roots, 
as much as may be. The wetting only the furtace 
_of the ground is of little ufe, and of fome certain 
harm, as it binds and cracks the earth, and fo ex. - 
cludes the benefit of fhowers, dews, air and fun, from 
entering the foil, and benefitting the roots as they 
otherwifewoulddo. Wetting the furface of the ground, 
(however) in a fummer’s evening, as it makes a cool, 
atimo{phere, a dew is tormed, which pervades the leaves, 
and helps to fill their exhaufted veilels. 

Watering the roots of wall-irees, (1f dry weather} 
when the fruit is fetting, is by fome thought neceflary. 
The beit way to do this effectually, is to make a few 
holes at fome diflance from the tree with a fmooth — 
eye : iharp 


| } 
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‘harp pointed ftake, the better to let the water down; 
but this may wana ee roots, and fhould only be prac- 
ticed ina light foil, and wery dry feafon. To young 
trees only it can Spence be of ufe, for the roots of 
old ones run far and wide: and it 1s the {mall fibres of 
thefe distant roots, on which the tree chiefly depends for 


food. Vines fhould have no water till’ they are off - 


bloffom, (July) and the fruit as big as large pins* heads ; 
and Hae if the feafon be very hot and dry, watering the 
roots twice a week will help the fruit to fwell. 

An engine to water the leaves of vines, and all other 
wall trees in a f{ummer evening, refrefhes them much, 
and an to .rid the trees and wail of infeéts and filth. 
Late inthe fummer, when the nights begin fo get coid, 
it 1s time to leave off all wa atering, except things 1n pass, 
and / frames, which{fhould have it then ily in 6 morn- 
ing. As watering is apt to make ground hide-bound 
and-unfightly, let the Jury ace be occafionally ftirred 
and raked, which will make future waterings enter the 
ground the better: when the ground is hard on the 
top, thé water runs away from its proper place, and 
half the labour is loft: Many things are impatient of 
being kept wet about the fhanks, and therefore water- 
ing fhould be generally at a little diftance. 

The guality of water ufed for refrefhing plants i is a 
material thing, and it 1s very various in its nature, ac- 
cording to ne peculiar earths and mineral biiflancés, 
that it ~paffes through. azz water is by far the beit, 
as appears by the verdure and vivaciiy it giv es: It is 
nourihing, as being full of vegetable food. ; 

River water is next in fitnefs, and pond water fol- 
lows. Weil water is of leaft account, though local 
circumftances occafion its ufe the moft. So that in 
forming a judgment. concerning watering, it is not 
fimply to be confidered, whether plants /hould be wa- 
tered; but whether with well water, and that too from 
a pump. Pump water, if ufed direétly (to fay nothing 
of it’s hardnefs) is fo cold in fummer, that the roots 

feel 
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feel an extreme fenfation ; for as they are then warm, 
through a lively fermentation in the earth, great cold 
fo contraétts their veflels, that they perform their proper 
offices with difficulty, and become difeafed. 

Hard water is foftened by throwing in a little dung, 
lime, marle, or earth, and rather that of a /oamy nature, 
or clay, which will greatly fit it for ufe. Some perfons 
keep chalk in wells, cifterns, &c. to foften the water ; 
and others have kept hard water on bruifed oy/ter-fhelis 
a few days in atub, with a view to watering flowers, 
&c. others have put a bag of dar/ey in it, finding the 
water that has been ufed in malting, is rendered very 
foft, though ever fo hard when put on thegrain. Frefh 
bran foftens water much, flirring it up now and then: 
for a day or two. At any rate, however, let hard 
water fland expofed to the /uz and air, as long as may 
be; a few hours will improve it, but a few days will 
better quaiify it for vegetation. 

Water is fometimes euriched with dungs and falts. 
Some experiments of putting a {mall quantity of mitre 
into water to keep flowers flourifhing in phials, and 
rooted plants in pots, appear to prove beneficial. That 
coarfer way of impregnating water with dungs may 
be ufeful to pots of plants that are too full of roots, or 
to any thing growing in a poor foil; but the water 
fhould not be made fee rank, or fuffered to touch the 
leaves; it fhouid ftand alfo in the /un two or three days, 
and be ftirred up now and then. Sheep’s-dung for the 
purpofe, is to be preferred, though others may do. Let 
the rule be, to impregnate the water about an equivalent 
of an ounce of fea-falt to agallon: A ftronger mixture 
might do mifchief; yet a rich one poured plentifully 
on old a/paragus beds in autumn and fpring would do 
much good. | | . 

The MANAGEMENT of a garden, as fomewhat 

_diftingt from the cultivation of it, 1s an object of confe- 
quence; i.e. to keep it in fuchoRDER, that it may not — 
tail in thofe general impreflions of plea/ure it is capable 

| me >. | of 
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of affording, when things are fhewn in their de// man- 
fers “Ae: orden may be cultivated fo as to be profitable ; 
and yet not conduéted fo as to be“agreeable to walk in, 

which ina ine e garden Is a cir cumftance furely to be 
lamented : The proper appearance of a wel] managed 
one 1s exprefied by the word NEAT: Let all be done 
that can be in order to it. 


To be neat, weeding mutt be induftrioufly Follow ed 


up, and all litter that 1 is made in w orking, quickly car- 


ried off. The ground alfo fhould be frequently fuurred, 


and raked between crops, and about the borders, to 
give all a frefb appearance. ‘There is a pleafantnes § 
to the eye in new broken earth: and when there are no 


flowers left in the borders, this gives an air of cul. . 


ture, and is always agreeable: The obfervation is par- 


ticularly meant to apply in autumn, that the garden ~ 


may not become dreary fea foon, and fo bring on winter 
before itstime. An Afparagus fork is expeditious and 
uleful in this cafe; but it muft be flightly ufed, left it 
difturb the roots of plants toomuch. Vegetables fhould 
not be fuffered io rock themfelves by wind, fo as to 


form holes round their flems, but be well earthed up. 


_ (49) or otherwife fupported. 

Trees and fbrubs thould be conftantly freed from 
fuckers and dangling thoots, and wall trees ought to 
be regularly kept in order agreeable to direétions in the 
feétion, On pruning. 

Let gravel walks be kept free etter weeds and mofs, 
often {wept, and well rolled after rain. If there is 
quantity of gravel enough in the walks to relay, or 
turn them up every {pring, or once in two years, it 
will thoroughly ae them, and make them app ear 


lively. Mo/s may be either {craped off with a trowel, 


or fome fuch inftrument, or rubbed off by repeated | 


ftrokes of a'broom not quite new. 
Grafs plats and walks fhould have their edges occa- 
fionally cut, and be mowed, as often as there is the 


leaft hold for the {cythe, for they lofe wit of their _ 
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beauty, when the grafs gets long; leaves fhould not 
be fuffered to remain on them as it itains the grails; 
and worm caiis fhould be cleared away. 

Edgings of all forts fhould be kept.in good order, 
as having a fingular neat effect in the appearance of a 
garden. The dead edgings will fometimes, and the 
live edgings often want putting to rights; either 
cutting, chpping, or making up complete. Wher 


there are no edgings, or but weak ones, let the earth 


berdering on the walks be kept frm, and now and then 


worked up by a line in moult weather, beating it {mooth 


with the ipade. 


Some fruits may need fupport, by tying their weak 


branches when.they get heavy, to flakes, &c. Rows of 
rafpberries and beans are kept neatly up in their lines, by 


_ putting in here_and there a ftake, and ufing packthread 


lengthwife; and thus will they bear better, and be 
more conveniently gathered. Strawéerries of fineheavy 
forts, will be preferved from getting dirty and rotten, 
by tying their items to little iticks; by this practice 
the fruit alfo gets better ripened, and of a finer flavour: 
Some perfons lay tiles, or mofs round the plants, when 
the fruit is half grawn; but this is not (generally) fo 
well, only it has the advantage in keeping the ground 
cooler in ahot feafon. The arft and finelt /carlets beft 
deferve this trouble. 

Flowers fhould be frequently feen to, te we up, and 
trim off dead and dangling parts. Some of them can- 
not do without fupport, and many forts are made moye 
fecure and beautiful by proper ties. Ii this bufinefs is 
neglected, a heavy rain or trong wind may come, 
and lay all proftrate, efpecially about the eguinoial 
feafons ; but weaknefs or their own weight, will often 
bring flowers down. 


The fucks ufed for flowers, fhould be of fmooth - 
wood, as haz/e or fallow, or of neat painted flips of 


deal, with or without an ornamental head; white is the 
bef colour, on account of its contraft with the leaves. 
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New éa/s wetted, fine fott packthread, or green yarn are 
proper forthe ties, which fhould be twifted firft round 
the flick, and then round the flower: let the ends of the 


{tring be cut of clofe. The fticks fhould have fmooth 


and fharps points, otherwife they may damage the roots, 
and will not hold fo faft in the ground ; thruft them in 
as far from the flem es conveniently may be, and let 
attention be paid to dulbous rects not to go fo near as to 
es them. Do not think of forcing all the branches 
of a large bufhy head to a fingle fick; but let two or 
more be ufed, as may appear neceflary, obferving that 
there is fomething of an equality of fize in the fiicks 
ufed to the fame flower, 

Some ee are very 2 tucurious about their flower 

fticks , which may rather be called fakes, even when 
applied to the fivaller ti fort of plants. Sticks may alfo 
o weak for large ones, and a due proportion is there- 
neceflary to propriety and neatnefs. 
aying flowers thould be timely trimmed or re- 
moved, and perennials fhould be regularly freed from 
the parts running to feed, (except fo much as may be 
wanted) as the produétion of feeds weakens the root 
much ;. fometimés even caufing death, and thus many 
curious perennials have been loft, efpecially the firit 
year of planting them. To preferve any particular 
fort therefore, let the flems be cut down as foon as 
the flowers appear to be gemmg off, or to fecure the root 
in ftrength, let them not flower at a// the firft year. 
_ Vegetables decaying ae offenfive, and thofe prema- 
turely fpindh ng, and fuperiiuous ones, {prouts, &c. 
running for feed, thould not be fuffered to continue in 
the ground (as they often are) to exhauit its frength, 
and look unfightly. is : 72 

The management of a garden (fummarily fpeaking) 
-confifis in asfention and application; the firlt fhould be 
of that wary and provident kind, as not only to do 
well zz the prefent, but for the future ; ; and the latter 


thoul d be of fo diligent nature as (willingly) ‘* Never 
to 
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4 
to defer that till te-imorrow which may be done to day,’” 
Procraftination is of ferious confequence in gar 
dening ; and negle€ of times and feafons is fruitful of 
difappointment and complaint. It will often happen, 
indeed, that a gardener cannot do what he would; but 
if. he does not do what he can, he will be moft juftly 
blamed, and perhaps cenfured by none more than _ 
HIMSELF. . 


SECTION V. 


OF PROPAGATION. 


| pias are propagated by feeds, fuckers, flips, off- 
Jets, divifions, cuttings, layers, and graffs. 

By feed is the moft general method of propagation, 
and plants raifed any other way are feldom fo fine. - 
Thofe plants from feed which have never been re- 
moved, are commonly handfomer, and come forwarder, 
than thofe that have been tranfplanted, provided. they 
were fownin a proper foil and fituation. | 

As upon feed being right in kind and good innature, 
depends the fuccefs, care fhould be taken to procure 
the beft, and no temptation fuffered to prevail for the 
ufe of an inferior kind, or of one only fufpetted of 
being fo, if it can be helped; for to cultivate a foil, 
and ufe a wrong or defeétive feed knowingly, is folly 
indeed! Large feeds may haye the doubtful picked out. 
_ The largeft {eed of the kind, plump and found, is 
tobe chofen, being well ripeneu and kept from injuries. 
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of weather and infe&ts: for, as the largeft animals pro- 


duce the_moft profitable ftock, fo it is in vegetables; 


which direéts the gardener always to fave feed only 
from the forwardeft and handfomeft uninjured plants. 
As in animals the young may be ftunted by bad ma- 
nagement, and defettive food, lo in vegetables, the 
feed being good will not be alone fuflicient, if the foil 
and culture be not right. : at 
Commonly fpeaking new feed is to be preferred to 
old, as growing the more luxuriantly, and coming up 
the furer and quicker. ‘This circumilance induces 
fome private perfons to fave their own feed that they 
may not be deceived in buying old for new feed ; atrick 
of.trade, it is to be hoped, not prattifed by every 
feediman: Yet a little mixture of o/d feed is fometimes 
proper, becaufe the new is perhaps cut off, and the old 
faved, by being a day or two later in coming up. 


It old feed is knowingly fown, fome allowance in - 
Sty ’ 


point of time mufit be made. Peas and deans of two 
years old, are by fome preferred to new, as not running 


fo much to ftraw. See cucumbers and melons, fe&tion 14. © 


As to the age of feeds, at which they may be fown 
and germinate, it is uncertain, and depends very much 
how they are preferved. Seeds kept from the air and 
moifiure by being buried deep in the ground will con- 
tinue a great many years without corruption. Peas 
and deans will germinate very well at feven years of 
age; but the feeds of Jettuces and kidney beans, and 


{ome others, are not to be depended upon after a year or 


two; and though generally fpeaking the fmaller feeds 


are of the lealt duration, yet their maintenance of 


vegetative power depends much upon the éexture of the 
feed, with refpeé to its coat, and the oil it con- 
tains, &c. - ; | 
The faving feed by private gardeners, is hardly to be 
recommended. ‘Things running to feed give a gardena 
_ rude appearance, often occupying ground that is wanted, 
and might be ufed to better purpofe; and the cafe often 
1S, 
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is, that feeding plants (in private gardens) are neglected 
in fome meafure, or deftroyed by birds, and come to 
little at laft. Perhaps they are not faved from proper 
plants. It isa particular bufinefs to raife feeds for fale, 
and (generally) they are beft had from thofe whofe pro- 

vince it is to deal in them: befides, confider farther, 
Againft our ewn feed, there is this to be obferved, 
that it is a received maxim to procure feeds of efculents 
from a different foil and fituation, or at leaft to chanze 
them, as being apt to alter or degenerate, if repeatedly 
fown.in the fame place. It is proper, however, for 
private perfons to fave feed _/ametimes, in order to fzcure 
that of any particular fort, that it is judged may not 
be got fo true and good. Yet here pernaps the bufy 
bee or wind may interfere, and difappoint expecta- 
tion; for if there is any thing of the hke' kind in a 
neighbouring garden, thefe initruments may carry the 
Farina of that to our charge, and contaminate it, fo 
as to produce a f{purious offspring, which is very fre- 
quently experienced in the cahéage tribe. Now this 
cannot in a great degree happen with thofe who raife 
feed in-extenfive pieces of ground occupied with the 

fame fort of vegetable. 

Seed of vegetables fhould be faved from fine forward 
plants, fecured from rocking about, when they get 
tall; guard them againit birds, gather them regularly 
as they ripen, left they fhed and are loit, and keep 
them dry. Flowers, it may be proper to fave the feed 
of, and it as little trouble. ,The forts may thus be > 
better depended on, and the fmall quantity wanted of 
each kind makes it hardly worth while to buy, 1f we 
can raife them ourfelves, or get them of a friend; no 
fingle flowers fhould be fuffered to grow in a garden, 
wheré there are double ones to bear feed, as lark/purs, 
_and hAolyhocks, for the Farina of the fingles tran{port-- 
ed by dee or wind will fpoil the feed of the doubles. 
such fingle flowers fhould be taken up as foon as ever. 
difcoyeredto be fo. It fhould be a rule for flawer feeds 
D6 im 
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in general to = frefh from year to year; though if 
kept dry, and from much air, many forts will grow ‘that 
are older : curious flower feeds are kept well in vials: 
‘ethers may be in {mall drawers, and fome nuns up, Or 
kept on fhelves in their pods. 

Seeds may be fsrwarded for fowing by various ways 
of procuring a germination before they are put into 
the ground. In /wmmer it has uot been unufual to feep 
both broad aud kidney beans in foft water, or milk and 
water, about twenty-four hours, to forward their 
growth, and to afcertain their vitality. If the ground 


is very dry when thefe feeds are committed to it, either. 


fieeped, or not, it is a good way to make driils Or 
trenches to plant them in, watering them well firft, 
and then prefling the feed in a little. Any fort of the 
broad beans, or even peas, may be forwarded, when 


ground is not for the prefent ready, by laying them in 


damp mould, in a garden pot, or ‘otherwife, a layer of 
earth, anda layer of feeds, &c. and they may be put 
into ‘daalts or trenches (with care) when the radicle has 
got fome length, the mould being light, and the work 
finifhed by a ‘gentle watering. 

The-tmailer feeds, as carrots, &c. may be prepared 
for fowing, by imply mixing them in alittle moult 
fand, or fine earth, taking care that they do not he 
longer than the ufual time of their beginning to {prout : 
Bit this practice need only be adopted for feeds that 
are long 1 in coming up, and then there is fome advan- 
tage in having them to fow ina ftate ready to fimke im- 
mediately, on frefh dug earth. 
_ The feafon for committing feeds to the ground, fhould 
be as early as the nature of the plant to be cultivated 
will bear; for the forward produétions which come 
without forcing, are the beft as to fize, flavour, and 
truitfulnefs, if they meet with no material check tin 
weather. It is the proper ambition of gardeners alfo, 
to have fome of the firft of each Kind of vegetables and 
fruits, and thus ‘to vie with others.’ 

Let 
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Let this direGtion for early fowing be underftood, 
not only of /pring, but autumn crops; that the plants 
defigned for winter ufe, orto ftand for {pring, may 
be ftrong, and well eftablifhed in the ground: Though 
for thofe defigned for /pring, it is advifable to have 
two or three different fowings; for J/eftuces (as an in- 
ftance) that are forward, will fometimes fail when 
backward plants fhall do well. 

To be fure of a crop, and in fome things a /ucceffion 
of crops, various fowings fhould be made through 
‘the year, at all times that are not too unnatural as to_ 
feafon; for it is an objettin gardening, not only to 
have early and late produétions, but never to be with- 
out-what may be produced. Every fowing that is 
made (the early ones in particular) fhould be noticed 
in time, whether it is lisely to fucceed, that the work 
may be repeated. But a little caution is neceflary, that 
this bufinefs be not over done ; for though there may 
feem to be afuflicient diftance of time in fowing for 
fucceffion crops; yet they tread fometimes upon the 
heels of one another fo fa/f as to oecalion a difagree- 
able fuperfluity : This is often the cafein peas and beans, 
in the height of fummer, and efpecially if a hot fea- 
fon: this caution is the more neceflary, where there is 
no ground to fpare, or but few hands to cultivate it. 
Labour with difcretion. 

Sowings fhould be generally performed on fre/h dug 
or ftirred ground. ‘The digging fhould therefore’ be 
done as near the time defigned to /ow as can be. There 
is a nufricious moifture in frefh turned up foil, that 
’ foftens the feed to {well and germinate quickly, and 
nouriihes it with proper aliment to proceed in its’ 
growth with vigour, but which is evaporated foon 
after fromthe furface. Ifthe ground, indeed, turns up 
raw, or wet (as early in the {pring it is apt to do) a 
‘little trme mutt be allowed it to dry, and fo alfoif rain 
falls firft. In this cafe, feed fhou!d be fown as foon as 
ever the ground may be trampled on not to hang to -— 
es cia the 
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the feet, for when the foil is too wet, it binds and 


does harm, efpecially heavy ground; thus in this work, 
and every other in the way of gardening, there is a 

icety of time to be abferved, by thofe who would do 
their bufinefs well. It is to be obferved, however, 
that fowing in drills or on beds that are not. to re 
trampled, the moifture of the ground is rather an 
advantage, provided, in the laft cafe, that the ground 

will admit a rake, and the foil is nat fea wet to-drop 
fomewhat loofely about the feeds. 

The proper depth at which feed fhould be fown, is 
to be carefully. obferved: if ve deep, they will ies: 
rot, or not vegetate, or thrive well; and iif too fhailow, 
they are liable to be injurioufly affetted by froft, w arg 
drought, or birds; but of the two, rather too thallow,, 
than a deep, is beit, and this we are taught by 
nature whofe fowings are mofthy fuperficial. 

The fmaller the feed, the finer fhould. the foil he, and 
the leis allo the covering; fo that, while fome, (as the 
feed of ce lery is to be | but barely covered, atic pee os: 
peas and deans) may have a depth of two, three, or 
four inches. But fome regard is toybe had to the feafon 
and fo:/;—in awarm feafon, and light foil, fow deeper, 
and the contrary PRESS: 

The quantity et feed fown, is a thing to-be attended 
to with fome exacinels. Sil feeds go a great way, 
and require a caretul hand ‘to diftribute ai: for 
though fowing a little too much be a trifle as tp the: 
value of feeds, yet to have them come up crowding thick 


cas enevil. To fow evenly as to quantity, is an objett 


of praétice worthy of care,.as it {ecures a better crop, 
and more eafily managed in the thinning. ~ Ht. the feed. 
is fufpected, fow thicker; poor land will require more- 
feed than rich. 

It is not generally advifable to ate feveral forts ofa 
feed on the /ame {pot, as fome perfons are accuftomed. 
to do. The gardeners about London follow the practice ; 


as profit is their great objet, and.not neatne{s. or pro- 
priety. 
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priety. On the fame piece, they fow radifhes, letiuces, 
and carrots ; the radifhes are drawn young forthe table, 
the lettuces to plant out, anda fufiicient crop of carrots 
is left, for carrots fhould not be very nearto grow big: 
thisis as reafonable a combination as any that is made; 
but ftill, if not fhort of ground, each kind feparate 
will be found beft. ° In defence of this mode of culture, 
it is faid, if one crop fails, the others may do, and there 
is no lofs of ground or time; and if all fucceed they do 
very well. Radifhes and fpinach are commonly fown 


together by the common gardeners, and many ma-_ 


neeuvres of inter-cropping are made by them, as fow- 
ing, or planting, ‘between rows of vegetables that are 
wide afunder, or prefently to come off, or in the alleys 
of things cultivatedon beds. But this crowding mode 
of gardening will not be imitated by private families, 
except there isa-want of room to bring in a proper 
fucceflion of crops. Some little things of this fort, 
however, may well be done; as, a piece of ground 
new planted with hor/e- radi/b may be top-cropped with 
radifhes or fpinach, &c. A thin crop of omens upon 
new afparagus beds, may alfo take place, drawizg them 
while young from about the plants. “ 

The proper covering for feeds at broad caft being 
determined on, as to depth, let the ground lay the 
rougher, the deeper the feed is to be buried; and if it 
is to be f{carcely covered, rake the ground firft very 
level and fine. All feeds come up beft when- mode- 
rately prefled with the earth; for if they he too lightly 
in contact with it, cold and drought more eafily affeét 
them, and when once feeds begin to germinate, they 
are impatient of both. To trample feeds in is on 


-the whole better than any other preffure. According 


to the depth it is intended to cover feeds, the feet fhould 


‘be fet wider or nearer, i. e. the clofer for the lefs co- 
~vering. Begin to trample on the outfide, walking re- 
gularly, lightly, and fteadily round the piece, till the 
middle be arrived at in the finifh. This done, lay all 


immediately 
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immediately and neatly level with a wide rake, draw- 
ing off ftones, &c. but do it lightly, to avoid driving in 
the teeth of the rake, which would remove the feed, 
and make it come up irregularly, . 

Patches, or fimall pieces, are fometimes fown with- 
- out trampling, particularly of fowers, by drawing fome 
of the mould on one fide, and then fowing and cover- 
ing the proper depth with what earth was drawn off, 


adding a little more, if neceflary. In this cafe, if the - 


foil is not heavy and wet, prefs the furface with the 
rake head, {pade, or otherwife. Seeds fown in dri//:, 
or rows, are ieldom prefled, but they fhould be, 
efpecially if the foil be light; and even beans fet by a 
dibbie, are belt to have the earth preffed about them 
with it, or afterwards with the rake head, and ‘they 
wul fupport themfelves more ereétly, for the leaft wind 
rocks them about when in loofe holes, and hurts the 
crop: Ina light foil, the beft way is to lay them ina 
trench, and trample firmly in. 


Directions tor thinning {eedling crops, and pricking 


them out in time, were given in the laft feétion., Let 
this bufinefs be done properly, and prick out enow, 
that there may be fome to {pare; perhaps a neighbour 
may be obliged thereby, and at any rate it is beft to 
have plenty left accidents happen. 
Propagation by /uckers is a mode of culture rather 
peculiar to trees and /hrubs. The things to be obferved 
inthis bufsnefs are, to take them up \with fome care 
from the mother plant, fo as not to injure its root, nor 


the fucker’s own root, by pulling it up without pro-— 


perly loofening it firfi. The earth ihould be moved. 


afide by a trowel, and then the fucker cut off by a 
knife, and not with a fpade, as is common. Of thofe 
hardy things that there is plenty of,, this rough way 


does not fignify much, as to the fucker, but it may — 


injure the root too much that it comes from. Where- 
ever a root appears barked, the part below fhould be 


cut off. If itis defired to fucceed well, in propagating 
7 es 
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by fuckers, confider that all young roots are tender, 
let them becrimmed to form, and planted immediately, 
or at leaft let them be covered with earth or laid by 
the heels, as it 1s called. Suckers with poor roots, 
muft have their heads reduced the more. 

Propagation by flips is of two forts, either from the 
root, or fiemy; and feveral forts of flowers and herbs are 


_” increafed this way. When from the rvots (if the whole 


is not taken up) move the earth carefully afide, and flip 
off by a preffure of the thumb and finger, and be 
cautious of hurting the fibres of the flips, planting with | 
fine and good mould about them. Take off flips from 
the fem carefully by a pufh of the thumb, and not too 
many from the fame plant, as it is apt to injure the 
place by tearing off fome of the wood. Si/:ps from the 
tiem are to be confidered as cuttings, and treated accord- 
ingly. They take more certainly, and make better 
roots than cuttings. j 

Offset is a term fometimes applied to flips from 
fibrous roots; but more properly fo from dulbaus roots, 
which put forth many offsets. Thefe are {lipped away 
at the time they are taken up for removal or replant- 
ing, and commonly take two or three years before 
they bear fl wers: difpofe of them therefore in a 
nurfery, where they may remain undifturbed while they 
come to a flowering flate; keep them however clean 
from weeds, and ftir the ground a little. et 

Divifion of the roots is a way_-of propagating many 
forts of plants. To this end (of courfe) they muit be 
taken up, and then either carefully pulled, or cut 
afunder with a fharp inftrument; as the cafe may re- 
quire. Itis not fafe, however, to divide fuch roots into 
very imall pieces, (efpecially if cut), as then they are’ 
apt to die; but leave them of a fize fufficient, not 
barely to fecure life, but to form immediately a hand- 
fome head. The general feafon for thus /p/itting fibrous 
rooted plants, is Oéfber, but it may be done early in 
the {pring, as February. : 

‘ _ Cuttings 
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Cuttings of a variety of woody plants will grow, 
and many trees and fhrubs are propagated this w ay ; 
but their fap mufl be ot a watery nature, as thofe plants 
that are gummy will not ftrike, (or rarely) though 

ever fo much care s: belionieds or time allowed them. 
The texture of cole woed of cuttings muft be fome- 
what foft, as head wooded ones-will not grow. Cuttings 


fhould be rather fhort than long, and kept feady in the 3 


ground. If t| hey are planted where there is any like- 
lihood of their being difturbed, they may be tied to a 
fiick, well faftened in the earth. 


The feafon tir fetting fips and cuttings. is for ioe 


things. ‘fuimmer, as wall-flowers and myrtles + and for 
moft, from Oftober to March, but (in general) the 
Liviu the better. It has however been faid, that 
Jpring isthe belt time for ai, and that the fap fhould 
be in motion firft. This is at leaft true of fome things, 
as cuttings of the vilex, or chafte tree, (though hardy) 
are found to do beft in [pring; and all cuttings from 
plants of a delicate nature do fo. 

Cuttings fhould be of well ripened wood, and have 
the earth prefied to them, the whole length that they 
are in the ground; i. e. fuels four to fix niet Cut 
them with a fharp baile flopewile, and plant 1 in a good 
foil, and in a fituation where they only have the morn- 
ing fun: and keep them cool (no wet) by occalional 
watering in dry weather. 
| Laying of branches is a mode of propagation, that 
‘may be adopted for almoft all foreit trees, and feveral 
forts of fruit trees and fhrubs; 1. e. all that will grow 
from cuttings, and many that will not. Layers are 
lefs. rampant, and mtore fruitful than fuckers; and 


‘* thofe who are curious, and find a feminal variety of 
any tree, or fhrub, that 1s remark ably different fromthe 


original, the only way to have it preferved genuine is 
to convert it into a feoal, (by cutting down) and railing 
plants by Jayers.” They re miade of the lower 
branches of the plant, and mufl be young and pliable, 
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to bend down without breaking, to the depth of four, 
five or fix inches in the ground, (as the foil is light or 
heavy) at which they muft be held fecurely by good © 
pegs; and if they cannot be brought down fufhiciently 
deep, fome earth may be raifed up to them. 

Let the ground about layers be kept cso] by occa- 
fional waterings, and laying fome mos, turf, litter, or 
rather {mall sebéles about them, which will not harbour 
infeéis.. The part out of ground may be fupported 
ere€ily by atie toa flick. It is a good way to flit 
{with a fharp knife) the part at the peg, as in carnation 
Jayers, a little more than an inch; and fome. prick a 
few holes about the part (at a joint) with a blunt awl, 
to help the layer to ftrike root. For the sarder woods, ° 
fome gardeners make feveral flits, or chips, in the part 
layered in the earth, and bind the layer rather tight, 
juft above it, with pliant wire; and /o/? wooded layers 
are fometimes twifted to crack the bark, in order to 
help the part to vftrike quickly. Generally layers 
ihould be fhortened to fix or eight inches above the 
ground; or do it to two eyes, be it more or lefs above 
_ ground. 

Where there are no branches low enough to be 
brought into the ground, (and it is not thought good 
to head down for the produétion of low fhoots, or 
fuckers) plants may be layered by fixing a broken po, 
oraéox, with a flit inthe fide, to the height neceffary 
to lay in a branch. A branch alfo, if long enough, 
may be thruft through the hole of a garden pot upwards, 
then filled with earth, and fupported by fome con- 
tiivanee, and fhaded by fome means, and in both cafes 
water: frequently. Take care not to injure the buds in 
drawing through the hole of the pot. By this con- 
trivance rooted plants being procured in pots, may be 
turned out with the earth about their roots undifturbed. 
A branch of a wine thus layered in November, may be 
next year cut off, when the fruit is ripe, brought in 
the pot to ¢ad/e, and afterwards planted out. 
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The feafon for layers is (generally) the fame as for 
cuttings, and fome forts will be well rooted in a year, 
but others will require two, and fometimes three 
years ‘before they will be fit.to be moved. Thofe, 
however, that are flow to {trike fhouldbe layered as foon 
as ever young fhoots are forward enough, which may 
be in July or Auguft. ‘This pra€tice is particularly 
recommended for the phyllerea-and alaternus. Cut off 
the leaves of the part that goes into the ground, becanfe 
fuch young wood will not well bear itripping. For 
propagation of fruit trees by grafing, fee the two next 
jections. 7 


SECTION VI. a 


OF A NURSERY.— 


w 


. HERE are fo many refpe€table nurfery-mien ready 


to fupply our wants, that the neceffity of anurfery 
is in a great meafure done away; it affords, however, 
employment, amulement, and an opportunity for exer- 
cifing ingenuity, and that particularly in the way of 
graffing. 


ss 
By means of a nurfery, trees are ready upon the 


fpot, to be tranfplanted without damage to the roots 


from being long out of the ground, and the climate and © 


{oil being the fame in which they are raifed-and are to 
grow, 


ee 
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grow, and to fruit, there is a fort of certainty of fuccefs, 
that could not otherwife be had.. There is alfo a great 
advantage in raifing trees, in a very materia] point, in 
‘an affurance of having fruit that we know we like, by 
getting graffs, or buds, from trees of which we have 
tafted and admired the fruit. a 
Ina nurfery, frocks may be raifed for fruit trees, 
forubs propagated by fuckers, flips and cuttengs, and 
flowers of the biennial and perennial forts may be fown, 
bulbous offsets planted, and thus a /fock may be readily 
provided for furnilhing any part ot the pleafure ground. 
For all, or fome of thefe objects, a fpot might be 
allotted, if it were only the cool corner of a large 
garden, having a good {oil. 
~ Suppofing even only a J:tle {pot is made ufe of tor 
a few flowers, fhrubs, &c. let them be duly attended, 
to weed, thin, water, trim into form, /upport, fbelter, and 
in fhort nurfe, but yet not to bring any thing up 
tenderly, as too much, or long cover in winter, expofes 
to rifk when it 1s taken away; the plants not being able 
to bear then even a moderately cold air. A low part of 
the garden, that has not too much fun, is beift for a 
nurfery; if not overfhaded with trees. 
_ Suckers, flips and cuttings of any kind, fhould be 
attended to for forming a proper head; fhortening the 
fhoots, and keeping a clear ftem below, and the roots 
free from fuckers. Two years commonly fit fuckers 
for planting out, and three years flips and cuttings. But 
remember to faften the two latter, if not the former, to 
flicks, that the wind, &c. may not loofen them, and 
prevent their rooting. | 
Large plants,.as young frees, &c. fhould be tied t 
_ ttakes well fixed, at firit putting out for the fame reafon. 
Thefe fhould be feen to from time to time, that they 
remain faft; as alfo, the mats or cloths, that may have 
~been put over hoops to fhelter exotic feedlings, &c. . 
from heavy rains, or fevere frofts, for the wind has great 


The 


power over fuch coverings. 
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The feil of a nurfery fhould be dry, free and in 
heart; but not much enriched with dung, left a rank- 
nefs of food give too great a freedom of growth, anda 
habit inthe plants, which not being indulged by alike 
foil afterwards, aif fappointments kee “A dungy {foul 
aifo encourages worms and infects, to the injury of 
feedlin ngs, iad makes young plants more lable to be 
cut off in afharp winter; too rank a foil, alfo, prevents 
the Juices of plants. from being properly digefted, and 
fo they are lefs fruitful. 

_. On ground defigned to be fown, or planted in 
ipring o, 1f it needs refrefhing, lay on a little well con- 
daz ned dung towards winter. See page 46. . 

A nurfery fhould be laid out into deds of about four 
feet wide, with alleys of about two; and thus all the 
work-of it will be done conveniently, and the plants 
will have free air to firengthen them. In the alleys 
may be buried fome dung, which will be at hand, and 

ufeful, when conjumed by time and turning over, to 
thet the beds as they may need it. 

Stocks. for grafling fruit, are 1 railed from fuckers of 
plumbs, cherries, codlins, crabs, pears and quinces ; 
_and fometimes from cuttings of co dlins.and quinces; but 
thofe ftocks raifed from Seeds and fiones are much belt 
af we confult freedom of growth. Ht fucker flocks 

row ever fo well, they are apt to put forth fuckers, 
cee is not only a troublefome circumfiance, but 

exhauftsa tree, and prevents fruitiulnefs. It is to be 
underftood, that the grag w ill (in fome meal fure) part take 
- ofthe nature of the Seack s : thctelee foft, mealy fruit, 
ought to be propagated on aufiere flocks, and the con- 
trary; tender, delicious futte: dele for forcing, 
thould always be on {mart iavoured ftocks, or they 
become infipid. 

Though crab fiacks for apples are moftly ufed, yet 
the ripe black feeds of any other /marf eating apple 
may be fown, either in autumn or fpring. Sow in 


autumn, (Od aber or N. vember ), and if this lowing fails, 
the - 
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the fpring may be adopted towards the end of February. 

At thefe times, the wei] ripened feeds of pears, or 
ftones of plums, or cher.ieés, may be fown. The 

ftones of any fort of plum, (damfons excepted) produc 
flocks for apricots, peaches and nectarines; and though 
the white forts are commonly preferred, the red wheat- 
plumb is excellent for the apricot; of black plums the | 
mujfcle is the bett. | 

Thofe feeds or fiones that are faved early, or are to 
be kept through the winter for {pring fowing, (which 
many prefer), fhould be preferved from air in dry 
fand: Let them be put in a box layer upon layer, three 
or four courfes, covering the top three inches, and 
guardagainitmice. Nuts, acorns and chefnuts are put 
in the ground at the fame time, as alfo the feeds of 
various forts of fhrubs and foreft trees. The tenderer 
forts of fhrubs and trees are indeed beft fown in March, 
or beginning of Apri]; and a gentle hot-bed would 
be of advantage, to bring up the feeds with cer- 
tainty.” 

The feeds, or kernels of apples and pears may be 
fown in @ril/s a full inch deep, a foot afunder, and 
icattered thinly in them, preffing the ground a little to 
them; or fow at broad cafi. But take care not to ule 
the feeds of fruit that has grown on a hollow tree, tor, 
they will not vegetate. . 

The fones of any fruit fhould be fown at near two 
inches depth; and nuts, &c. at three cr four. Stones 
and nuts muit be fet thin, and rather (as of fome advan- 
tage) the {mall end upwards, for here the fhoot pufhes 
out, or they may be laid flat. If the beds are fown all 
over, cover the feed with mould previoufly drawn 
afide in the alleys; but drills have the neateft appear- 
ance, and fome /iitle ufe may be made of the fpaces 
between them the firftyear. ~ 

Prepare the deds by digging the feils well to a full 
foot in depth, and let the furtace be made fine: thus 
will the roois firike down freely to preferve aan tem 
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from drought, “wet. will drain away, and the young 
plants pufh fraight upward: four feet beds are beft. 

The enemies of feed beds muft be guarded againtt, 
as poultry, birds, dogs, cats, mue and froft; the latter 
ate covering hghtly with pea haulm or wheat firaw, 
cand the cece by furze, therns, or brufh wood, ia 
traps. If any hares, or adda get ata nurfery, they 

nake ve havock in fharp weather, by barking the ~ 
you ng plants; therefore, guard agairftthem, and larger 
animels, by good clofe fences, which will alfo keep 
out fharp winds. 

During the firft y year, they fhould be kept moder ately 
cool, by ‘watering In dry feafons, or laying mofs, or 
fome fhort litter, over the beds. And as to weeding, 
though they mu A not be {mothered, yet fome mall 
weeds may be fuffered to grow in rhenencG as they 
help to fhade the plants, ab keep the ground cool, 
Seedling trees are very apt to fuffer by drought. Thin- 
them in the fummer, after rain, from pos inches te 
three or four forien. according to their nature; and 
at the end of the year (i. e. when a year old) in to 
from nine inches to a foot afunder : thofe drawn may 
_be planted out at the faine diftance, or at leaft the beit 
of them; and thofe left fhould be re-planted the fecond 
year, left the roots ftrike too much downwards. The 

irl winter, they ought to be protected from fevere 
froits, by Pe light dry litter, which remove in mild 
Weather. At all times, except winter, if the roots of 
voung plants are difturbed by any means (as pulling up 
firong weeds, hoeing, &c.) fettle the mould about them 
by a good wat ering. a 

Stocks defigned to grow for full ftandards, fhould be 
fet in row 85 three or four feet afunder, and at-one foot 
and a half in the rows; or if fet at the before-men- 
tioned diftances, they may be tranfplanted again, ano- 
ther year or two, wider. Rows for dwarfs. need not 
be fo far afiaiden as thofe for ftandards: but before 


they are planted, the fide fhoots muft be trimmed of = 
an 


. 


i See ere a, a 
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and the fap roots fhortened, in order to procure a clean 
ftrait ftem, and a full root. 

Prote& from frof all new planted trees, by laying 
peafe, bean, or ftrong wheat flraw between them; 
which may be fecured by trampling or laying ftones 
over it, or by pegging down. Seedlings, or ftocks, 
planted out in /pring, fhould be protected trom drought 
alfo m the fame manner, a month or two, (or longer,) 
and afterwards occafionally watered in dry weather. 

The fecond year, in Odétober, thofe left at a ut a 
foot diftance in the rows, may either be taken up and 
re-planted, cutting the ‘ap to make bufhy roots, or, 
taking out every other, left to grow of a fize fit to 
graff, or inoculate there. ‘This year, only the ftronger 
fide-fhoots from the ftem fhould be cut off; for the 
weaker ones will help the ftem to thicken, by detain- 
ing the rifing fap, and imbibing moifture from the at- 
mofphere to feed it; and the getting a flrong ftem is_ 
a material thing, efpecially for ftandard trees. Do not 
top the leading {hoot. 

Stocks of any kind will be three or four years grow- 
ing, or two or three from planting out, before they 
are fit for grafing; and if {trong ftocks are wanted, 
(as for ftandards,) morestime will be neceflary: The 
rule of fubftance may be from a quarter, io an inch, 
or more diameter. As dwarf trees are grafled, or ino- 
culated within five or fix inches of the ground, much 
lefs ftocks will do for them, than for /fandard trees, 
which are graffed at fo many feet high; 1. e. if for - 
full-fized trees. | 

Stocks that are naturally of a flow growth, are co- 
veted for dwarf trees, that they may not mount the 
wall, fill the efpalier, or increafe to a large head too 
faft. So for apples, inftead of crab flocks, which are 
commonly of tree growth, thofe raifed from the feeds 
of the paradife apple are recommended as growing- 
dwarf. Or ftocks may be raifed from cuttings of the 
Kentifh Codlin. | By 32 
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In default of thefe naturally dwarf-growing flocks, 
thofe raifed from fuckers are fometimes ufed, as lefs 
likely to grow off freely than feedling ftocks. Layers 
alfo are proper for dwarf ftocks, and they are com- 
monly to be had from the cedlin; all layers muft be 
carefully taken up to preferve the roots. 

For pears, dwarf ftocks are raifed from guince cut- 


tings, layers, or fuckers; but as quince fhoots are 


commonly of a weak and crooked growth, the ftocks 
‘from pear feeds are moftly ufed. But fuckers may be 
obtained from pears, quinces, &c. by cutting down an 
old tree within a foot of the ground, and thefe being 

lanted out for a year or two, become good ftocks. 
~dft the fuckers, or fhoots, lay high, they may be 
earthed up to induce them to firike. But fuckers will 
be often forced, by only cutting off the ¢op of an old 
tree, which is an experiment to be recommended, (in 
pears particularly) as there will be formed a new head, 


and an opportunity given to graff for another, or a 


better fort. . And if there are no fuckers, there may be 
low-placed fhoots proper for /ayers, of thofe trees that 
will thus ftrike, and moft trees will, if not the firft, 
perhaps the fecond year. 
Stocks from fuckers, for dwarf plums and cherries, 
are in one femfe better than thofe raifed from ftones, as 
being leis iree in their growth: and the common red 
cherry and the d/ack are to be preferred for flocks, whe- 
ther as to fuckers or feedlings. If fuckers of any tree 
- grow at a proper difiance from the parent flock, they 
may be grafted or inoculated without removal, ull 
wanted to plant out for fruiting, 1. e. in a year or two. 
Suckers that are for ftocks, fhould always be planted 
out in autumn, and ftand (at leaft) to the followin 
{pring or fummer, twelvemonths before they are ufed. 
Apricots, peaches and nectarines are grafled by inocu- 
lation on plum ftocks, but rather on thofe raifed from 
ftones, except for apricots it hardly fignifies. Stocks of 
the wheat plum, or the mu/cle are the beit. . Figs, oe 
ail 
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apart; where growing two years, let them be planted 
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and mulberries (as fometimes codlins) are raifed from 


fuckers, layers, and cuttings, without grafting; but 


from layers is the beft method, being more fure than 
cuttings, and more fruitful than fuckers, and in one 
yearthey will be rooted. The feafon for both cuttings 
and layers (a little before or after) is Ofeber, though 
February is rather better for the fig. The layers from 
fig trees muft not be taken off till the beginning of 
March, as when planted in autumn ‘are apt to die; let 
other layers, however, be then removed. 

Medlars are graffed on pear or crab, or fervice-tree 
ftocks; but more commonly-upon medlar and white 
thorn ftocks ; though the fruit (on the laft at leaft) is 
not reckoned fo good. | 

Grape vines are generally raifed from cuttings and 
layers, (fometimes from duds) either in autumn or 
{pring ; but for cuttings rather the latter; and if the 
vines are pruned in February, or before, lay the cut- 


tings by in dry mould or fand, till March or April. 


. Place the /ayers in the ground, about four or five inches 


deep, leaving two or three eyes out. The cuttings 
fhould have three in.the ground, and only one or two 
out, or be about a foot or fifteen inches long, and 
placed a little aflant: chufe the moft fhort jointed. 
Cuttings fhould have a knot of the e/d wood at bottom, 
for thofe cut off above, though they may finke, will 
not produce fo good, or fruitful plants; they are alfo 
beft taken from the lower part of the tree, the wood 
there being the moft ripened. Vines are def raifed 
where they are to grow, by opening a hole, and placing 
two cuttings in, one of which is likely to anfwer. 
Keep it to one fhoot, and cut down to two eyes in au- 
tumn. Keep to two fhoots the next fummer, and 
prune down to two or three eyes in autumn, and then 

the vine will proceed with vigour, and bear well, | 
_ Chefnuts are raifed by fowing thofe that are zmparied, 
three inches deep, and four afunder, in rows fixinches 
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out half a yard apart, in rows a yard afunder. When 
five or fix feet high, they may be moved where they 
are to remain: If the feed is good, it will fink in water. 

Walnuts are railed from well-ripened nuts, fown 
either in autumn or fpring; and if the latter (which 
may be rather beift) preferve the nuts in their outer 
coats, in fe fand.. Thefe trees are beft but once 


moved, and their tap root preferved, if for tzmber, with — 


the head as entire as poffible; but if for fruit, the tap 
root fhould be fhortened, to prevent the tree mounting, 
and the head may be cut, to accommodate it to the 
root, as to fize. The walnut likes a “dry foil, and if 
giavelly, it does beft; and though walnut trees are 
many years before they come to bear, yet if it were 
only tor the weed, pofterity would have reafon to 
commend the planter of them. 

Filberds are raifed from nuts, or fuckers, and layers, 
the latter of which 1s the beft method; or they_may be 
grafied onthe common nut tree. ihe nuts fown in 
autumn, or kept dry in fand till Fedruary, produce fine 
trees, but generally differ a little from the forts fown, 
and make a variety generally for the worfe. Nuts 
fruit beft ina cool foil. 


Currants and goofeberries are raifed principally bien me 


fuckers, flips and cuttings, but beft from the latter. 
When from feed, it is with a view of obtaining varie- 
_ ties, and hence the many forts of goofeberries in fome 
~ catalogues. Ufe cuttings, or flips, ef the laft year’s 
wood, from fruitful trees, about nine or ten inches 
long, and fet them four or five in the ground, halfa 
ard afunder ; train them to one fhoot, (or at the moft 
two,) the firft year, and the next head them down to 
fix or feven eyes, when a fine head will be formed the 
following year, and inthe autumn they may be moved 
where they are to fruit. 
Barberries are raifed from fuckers, layers, cuttings, OY 
feed{own in autuma or fpring. The latter mode of 


propagation produces the finelt ida with the largeft 


fruit, 


= 
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fruit, though it is feldom prattifed, fuckers being ge- 
nerally plenty. : 

Rajpberries are almoft univerfally propagated from: 
fuckers, being always abundant; and as this faves a 
year, and feed produces varieties not defirable, fowing 
is not to be recommended: This thrub is rarely brought 


- 


into the nurfery to obtain {trength. 

Strawberries are raifed from /eed, offsets, and runners, 
but almoit univerfally from the lait; plants from /eed 
produce the fineft fruit, and fometimes a variety that is 
fuperior to the original. It fhould be fown in. pots,. 
or boxes.in March, or April. This method is. particu- 
larly to be recommended for the alpine, chufing the 
largeft and moft conical fruit for feed. 

The young offsets of the prefent year, flipped in 
autumn, or thofe of the laft year (which will be better 
rooted). flipped in /pring, will do for plants, cutting off 
the iticky parts; but the firil runners are more com- 
monly and properly ufed; and to have thefe fine, the 
runners beyond fhould be pinched off intime. Offsets, 
early in {pring, and forward runners in fummer, (as 
foon as rooted in June,) may be planted out in cool 
ground, at fix inches diftance, by way of a nurfery, © 
in order for making new plantations towards the end of 
September, or in Odteber. This is thought a good way 
by many, but itis feldom prattifed: Let the fummer 
plants be well watered till rooted, and fuffer no runners. 
to proceed from them. The common method is to let 
the runners remain till September, and then, as earl 
in the month as may be, to drefs. the beds, and felets 
the jirong and moit buthy-rooted fets for forming new 
beds: It would, however, be an advantage both to the 
old ftools, and the young plants, to fuffer only the firft 
or fecond runners to remain for the purpofe : Thus their 
own beds will be the nur/ery tor them ; and except the 
foul is worn out (perhaps,) the bett. | 
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The raifing of FOREST TREES is rather befide the 
purpofe of this book. They have been mentioned as 
to the time of /ewimg, and their treatment is in a great 
meafure the fame as for raifing /focks for fruit trees ; 
fo that to thofe who would do only a little in this way, 
much more need not be faid. _ ; | 

. Foreft trees are often left to grow thick on the feed 
bed, and only thinned a little in the autumn following, 
and {fo from time to time as they get bigger; but a 
fittle thinning fhould take place in the fummer, by draw- 
zug, when the ground is moift. Ifthe foil that feed- 
ling trees areto be planted in be poor, let them be 
raifed in earth fomewhat fandy, ind: at any rate not in 
a rich dunged foil. 4 

When young men take to gardening and planting, x 
‘is an happy circumftance, and they fhould lofe no time 


an the bufinefs ; for it is a thing that perfons. advanced 


in years have often repented of. It produces confider- 
able fatisfattion, and a peculiar pleafure in the evening 
of life, when a man can point at good trees, and fay, 
** Thefe are of my own flanting !’’—but it were a 
fuperior thing to add, ** And of my own raifing too.” 


Young planters would wifely refolve, therefore, to raife — 


their own trees, efpecially of the fereff kind. ‘‘ There 
1s no better, or cheaper way of raifing woods and 
plantations, than by fowing the maits or nuts of timber 
trees, where they are always to remain, and this is 


beit done in /pring.”’ 


Jt is to be obferved, that the wild fervice, hawthorn, 


bolly, and afb keys come up the fecond year; but molt 
other feeds of trees the firft. A/b keys, however, (and 

robably the others,) if they are buried in a pit with 
coal afhes fifted fine, or in a fandy earth for a year, 
will ceme up the firft year they are fown. 


To have good feed of the various kinds, is a thing - 


too little attended to; but on which evidently depends 
much. It fhou!d be well-ripened, and the produce of 
fine healthy trees from the top, or outfide branches ; 

| ; withal, 
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withal, not growing near dottrel, ill-conditioned ones, 
the farina from the flowers of which might impregnate 
thoie of the good tree, and give its feed a degree of 
degeneracy. Let oak acorns be thrown into water, 
and thofe only ufed which fink quickly ;—they fhould 
be kept a while to harden, but not too long out of 
ground, as they foon {prout. 

In the managemeni of a nurfery, the young plants of 
trees and fhrubs fhould be dug round once a year, by 
a downright cut of a fharp f{pade, a little diftance from 
the {lems, nearer or farther off according to their age, 
to {horten ftraggling roots, and produce new ones more 
at home: Let this be done in Oéfober or February; the 
former time is beft for the older plants, and the latter 
for young ones. The fpade alfo may be drove under 
them to cut off the tap roots, where it is not an ob- 
jeét to preferve them. By this practice, a good, full, 
brufhy root will be obtained, fitting plants for a prof-_ 
perous removal ; but it fhould be done a year before 
tranfplanting: It improves alfo the joil. Evergreens 
in particular would be fafer to move, being thus treated ; 
and if only to be moved from one part of the grounds 
to another, balls of earth in this cafe will hold well to 
them. Immediately after the operation, a found wa- 
tering will be proper to fettle the earth to the roots, 
except the ground be quite moift; but this work of 
digeing a nurfery is beft done when the ground is dry. 


SECTION VII. 
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CRALEING, pa cone is the infertion of acion 


“ into a fieck, or ftem, raifed for the purpofe, and is 
neceflary to the enfuring of good fruit; i.e. to have 
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the fame (or at leaft with little difference) preduced on 
the new-tree, as that of the o/d one from whence the 
graff was taken: It is fometimes’ performed: on the 
éranches of trees, and may be on the reefs, a piece 
being raifed out of the ground for the purpofe. - 

If the feeds of fruit were left to grow upto trees 
without grathng, they would produce a different kind 
from that they came from; by chance’ a ‘better, but 


molt commonly a worfe. The varieties of fruit we — 
have, were obtained partly from feedling flocks, with- 


out grafling, and partly by an accidental difference, 
that the ftock, or foil, may have given. > : 

Graffing is like planting upon a plant, for though 
there is a union of the parts, there is in faét little 
other communication than a roct has with the ground. 
‘The cion, or bud, draws nourifnment from -the ftock, 
but no other than is properly adapted to its own pecu- 
har pores, which by a chemical procefs-(fuppofe by 
fermentation in its little bladders, or cells) it alters, fo 
as to become exclufively its own. A great variety of 
fruit is produced by gratt-planting from the fame kind 
of ftock, (and that perhaps a mere crab, ) juli as a great 
variety of plants are from the fame foil: By this means 
alfo, fome fore/f, and many ornamental trees and fhrubs 
are propagated, and thus their particular varieties pre- 

~ferved, as in all the variegated forts; &c. 

The art of -graffing is a very curious difcovery, and 
though it requires {ome ingenuity to perform it, a few 
trials may make it familiar, and 1t will prove an-agree- 
able fource of amufement and fatista€tion. By bein 
able to graff, young trees may be always at hand for 
replacing old, or unfuccefsful ones; and the pleafure 
of obliging a friend from our ftock in this way, 1s 
peculiarly gratifying. nobis 
Ski] in this ingenious art is clearly beft obtained by 
feeing the work performed; and at firft trial, to have 


an adept at the elbow, would be a great advantage. — 


There are few gardeners, (even by profeflion,) how- 
ever, 


i 
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ever, that praftice this work, owing to the great 
number of nurferymen ready to fupply trees. But 
though they raife fine trees, much difappointment has 
often happened in dealing with them (particularly in the 
fort) which might be avoided, by a man’s being able 
to raife good trees for Aimfelf. Direttions precifely 
defcriptive of the bufinefs cf graffing, are therefore 
here attemped, and if once underitood, trials fhould 
be made without minding the difcouragement of a few 
failures ; for praétice will make perfe&. 

Proper frocks being ready, and cions, or buds pro- 
eured, there will be wanting a good fharp narrow- 
_ bladed pen-knife, and a fharp fmooth-edged pruning- 
knife, with fome well wrought /sam, or clay. and fome 
good new da/s, or fltrong yarn. The clay thould be 
made up as morter, mixed with fhort hair, or fine 
chopt hay, with a little horfe dung, and prepared 2 
day or two before-hand; or longer the better, being 
beat up afrefh witha little water every day.. 

The firft thing to be done is, to-cut off the bead of 
the /feck at the proper height, and-in a fair part of the. 
bark, making a fmooth flat top: If the itock is too 
{trong for the knife, and a /faw is ufed, it muft be 
{moothed with the knife after. The propereft ize for 
ftocks, is: from half an inch to an inch diameter, a 
little more or lefs, however, may do. When a ftock 
is too little, the cion is apt to overgrow it, and wher 
too big, the cion does not fo well, or fo foon, cover 
the itock, as might be wifhedi: yet ftocks of any fize 
can be ufed by one mode of graffing or other. . 

Dwarf trees are to be graffed within fix inches of 
the ground, and /fandards as high as the floek will 
well bear, confidering whether they are to be half or 
full ftandards ; the former at ebout three or four feet, 
the latter-at five or fix. But trees defigned for /andards, 
may be graffed, or inoculated at a lower height, the 
graff being trained to the defired length, by keeping it’ 
toa fingle fem. | 
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The cons fhould be healthy and ftrong, (not however 
of a foft, fappy, luxuriant growth,) and taken from 
the ouifides of fruitful trees, where the juices of the 
wood have been properly digefted by fun and air : they 
fhould be taken (if it may be) from trees juft in their 
prime, or at fu// bearing, and not before. Let them be 
cut two or three weeks fooner than wanted, and if kept 
longer they may not hurt, for they had better be cut a 


little too foon, than too late, at full length, without any 


fide fhoots. 

Let the cions of pears, plums, and cherries be cut from 
the middle to the end of January, and at fartheft not 
beyond the middle of February; the /feafon mult, how- 
ever, fomewhat govern. Keep them all over in dry 


mould, clofe under a fouth wall, or fome fhelter,. 


covering them with ftraw in wet or fevere weather. 
Some preferve them in a cool room, where they will do 
without mould, but it would be better to fet them up 
an end in a garden-pot, half their length, with mould, 
or fafid, nearly dry. | " yet Ge 
_. Cions cut early are prevented from getting too for- 
ward in dud; and if the buds begin to ftart, and look 
white, they feldom take. By having them as long as 
they may be kept before ufed, the fap of the flock 
gets in forwardnefs; for it muft firft begin to ftir, and 
fo be ready to’ pufh itfelf quickly into the cin, (now 
fomewhat exhaufted,) to form a union withit. 


The middie of cions is fitteft for the purpofe; but do 


not cut off the sops till they are brought out to graff, 


for they keep beftin length. If czons are to be tranf- | 


ported to any diftance, let their ends be ftuck. two or 
three inches in clay, and fo matted round in a-bundle ; 
or, if wrapped round with a fine hay rope, and {meared 
over with cow dung, clay, or a firong earth, they will 
not foon wither. | | | | 
Some gardeners fay, cions fhould be only of the laf 
_year’s growth, and others, that the wood of the year 
before is beft; but it is fo far a matter of epaaar en 
: that 
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that they will take much older, though (perhaps) not 


fo certainly. _As a medium way, if a little of the 
former years wood be cut with a cion of the laft, and 
this elder wood be ufed for the part graffed, it will be 
found to an{wer, in covering the ftock fooner; though 
it muft be acknowledged, that all xew wood is the 
common praétice of thofe who raife trees for fale; 
which. circumftance is ordinarily a prefumptive proof 
of right. However, if wood of a year’s growth is 
not /ireng enough, then, at leaft, {ome of the old wood 
ought to be cut with it: and the bigger the {tock is, the 


more this practice commends. itfelf, asthe darks will 


be foumewhat more equal. in thicknefs. 

Proceeding to graff, take off a httle of the lower 
end of the cion firft, and then cut it in length, fo as to 
have three or four eyes to appear above the claying:: 
two eyes will be fufficient for a ftandard, but four is 
better for a dwarf that is to betrained. In cutting 
cions into lengths, let the top-eye be juft in front, or 
jut behind, but rather the former. Ufe not, (except 
upon neceility) the upper part of a cion, as the wood 
is too raw for the purpofe; and will be fhrivelled ;_ yet 
firong cions (properly inferted) feldom milfs through 


drought: indeed they will take fooner than if guste 


freth cut and full of fap. | 

The time tor graffing is ufually from Mid-February 
to. Mid-March; but in a forward feafon fooner, and: 
in a backward one fometimes later.. 

CLertT-Grarrinc has been the mof common 

method of propagation, and though it is not the neateft, 

yet it is a certain and eafy way to young prattitioners.. 
The ftocks for this mode of grafling fhould be {trong, 
about three quarters of an inch diameter, or more if it 
fo happen; but it may be ufed with very young ftocks, 
having cions of like thicknefs. 

Cut off the head, as. before dire&ted, fo.as to have 
(on the funny fide) a fmooth part in the ftock, where 
the cion is to be placed, and cutting a part of the flock 

cee! <4 : off 
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off flopewife, oppofite to this place, leave the top, or 
the crown of the ftock, about half an inch wide. | 
‘Then cleave the foule with a ftrong kmife, or thin 
fharp chifel, about two inches deep, as near the mid- 
dle as poflible, fo as not to divide the pith, and if any 
roughnefs appears in the flit, fmooth it off with a 
pen-knife; but fomething of the wedge kind muft be 
put into the flit to keep it open to receive the cion, 


leaving proper room to put it in. Cutthe cion on > 


each fide to the form of a wedge at bottom, an inch 
or more long, making that fide which is to be placed 
inwards in the {tock, hme by about one third. — Put 
the cion in, fo that its bark, and that of the ffock be 
level; and if the bark of the {tock be thick, let the 
bark of the cion fink in a trifle, as the current of fap 
that unites them, runs betwixt the bark and wood> The 

cion bemng placed, take the wedge out that kept the 
Stock open; yet if the ftock be fo flrong as to pinch 
the cion foo hard, eafe it by a little bit of dry wood to 
be left in the chek: fo, however, as not to loofen the 
eraff, which muft be held firmly: or if the ftock’be 
very ftrong, the wedge of the cion may be nearly of 
equal Hckseets: infide and out, which cafes the barked 
part. 


The graft muft be nicely whipped round with wet 


bafs pulled tight, and the whole c/ayed over to an inch 


above and half an inch below, {moothmg it off taper, 
with a trowel, or knife, dipped i in water. And as this 


is done with a view to. keep out wet, fun and air, if the © 


clay falls off, or cracks, it muft be immediately re- 
paired, till the feafon comes to take off the bandage, 

which is about Mid/ummer, or rather fooner: yet at 
this time fome clay fhould be full kept on the /ap, to 

fecure the cleft from wet, and fo continued till the 

~eleft is grown up. 

If it is defired to put in 1 two cions, to form a tree for 
the wall, or efpalier, there fhould be two clefts paral- 
lel to one another, one on each fide the pith. Some 
put 
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put in two cions, merely in cafe one fhould mifs; but 
it is not advifeable. -It need hardly be obferved, that in 
this cafe the crown muftbe left whole. 

With refpeét to the time of performing this work, 
remember that what has been faid relates to pears, 
_ plums and cherries: apples cannot be grafted till the 
beginning of March, or later, as the feafon is, even 
into April, for the fap muft be on the move. 

WHIP-GRAFFING has the advantage of cleft- 
grafhng in neatnefs, and not requiring the ftocks to be 
{fo old by a year or two, as very {mall ones will do in 
this way; for the ftock is directly covered by the 


cion, and it takes with certainty if properly performed. - 


_ Cions fuitable to proper itocks carinot however always 
be had. Stock and cion are to be both of a fize, or 
rather nearly fo, 1s better, the ftock having the ad- 
vantage in bignefs; for thus itis not fo likely to be 
overgrown, as it happens when the cion is of a more 
free nature. When the ftock is overgrown by the 
cion, it will give it fome opportunity to thicken, by 
_ flittmg the bark through downwards, in two or three 
places. This circumitance 1s not, however, material 
in dwarf trees. 

Having cut the head of the flock off, and the cion 
to its proper length, flope the lower end of the cion 
about an inch and a halt, and to a point; then cut the 
ftock to anfwer it, (the cut of the {tock however may 
be a rifle wider and longer) bark againft bark, and tie 
them together exaé7/y to their place, and clay it. But 
for the greater certainty of keeping a cion to the part, 
cut it fo as to leave a {mall /houlder at the top of the 
fiope, and the ftock fo as to leave a narrow bit of its 
crown to anf{wer it, and to Hold it. | 

There is a fort of whip-graffing that has been deno- 
minated flicing, or packing, which differs only from 


the one juft defcribed, in that the ftock is of any fize; 


and this is performed by cutting the cion to a face, as 
_ before, and then taking off a flice from the (beheaded) 
r ftock, 
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flock, choofing a gibbcus part of it fo as exaGlly to 
correfpond with the cut-furface of the cion, taking 
care to fit them fo that the-cion may ftand ere& (or 
nearly) when clapped to. Shouldering is commonly 
pra€tifed alfo in this way. | 

GRAFFING IN THE BARK, which is fometimes 
called crown graffing, is perhaps as good a way as any, 
both for eafe ef operation and certainty of fuccefs; but 
it will hardly fuit any other fruit than apples or pears, 
as other cions will be paft ufe (moft likely) before the 
bark of the ftocks will peel, as. the time for this bu- 
finefs is towards the end of March, or beginning of 
April, ee | | 
The head being cut off, make a ftrait flit down and 
through the bark from the top, at the place deftined. 


for the graff, which fhould be rather fautherly or 


wefterly. ‘This {core down the bark fhou!d be nearly 
as long as the flope cut of the cion, which may be 


one and a half, or two mches. Loofen the bark a little. - 


at the top of the {core, and then with fome /mooth 
infrument rather of dry hard wood, ivory, bone, or 
filver, than iron or fteel, open the bark fumciently to. 


receive the cion, by pufhing the inftrument down a_ 


trifle below the bottom of the flit. This mftrument: 
fhould be thin, tapered and rounded towards the point, 
to fuit the fhape of the cion’s face; one fide of it flat, 
and the other a little convex, the flat fide being ap- 
plied to the wood of the ftock; let it be rather nar- 
rower than the cion, that it may not loofen the bark 
too wide. ~~ 

Cut a bit of the dark of the cion fmooth off. at the 
bottom that it may not turn up in pufhing down. It 
will be proper to cut the cion with a {mall /houlder, to 
reft upon the fiock. And becaufe when the cion is 1n,. 
it will bear the bark up hollow from the ftock, {core 
the bark on each fide the cion, fo that it may fall 
clofe to the ftock, and to the edges of the cion. Bind 
and clay neatly. In this way of graffing there ‘i a 
; ROPE 
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fort of agreement between the cion and ftock neceflary; 
the cion not being too big, or the flock too {mall, to. 
prevent a proper bedding. If more than one cion be 


not put in, the ftock on the oppolite fide to the cion 


fhould be floped up about two- inches in length, to 
half its thicknefs. 

This way of graffing is ufed moft properly with 
firong ftocks; and fometimes is applied to large 
branches, and even trunks of old trees, to change the 
forts, or renew the wood. In proportion to the large- 
nefs of which, from two to five or fix cions are put in, 
and fometimes of different forts; and if the flock be 
large, the -more the better, as it heals over the fooner, 
and as they infure the life of the ftock, by receiving 
and carrying off the fap; in which refpeét a fingle 
branch of the head of an old ftock may be left en, 
for the fap to pais off by when it begins to flr. 

Having inferted the cions, and bound them, clay the 
top of the flock weil, fo as to fhoot off the wet. In 
this way of graffing, the cions are liable to be di/urbed, 
or moved from their places by ftrong winds, and the 
beft preventative is to tie {mall long {ticks to the ftocks, 
and then the cions to them, taking care to place the 
flicks fo as not to force the cions;-and as the fhoots 
proceed to pufh they may be fafiened to the flicks allo, 
and fo grow two years, when nature will need no 
farther afiiftance. ; 
| SIDE-GRAFFING is done in the dark, much like 
inoculation, a cion being inferted inftead of a bud: 
but remember, there muft be a fluent fap firit, i.e. 
the bark muft part readily from the wood, before this 
mode of graffing is attempted. The bead of the ftock 


-18 not to be cut off, only thinned a little if it be big, 


and the fide fhoots taken away. The bark of the ftock, 
where the infertion of the cion is to be, muft be cut 
through in the form of the letter T, as wide and as 
long as is fufficient to receive the cion, cut as be- 


Sore, with a flope face of at /ea# an inch long, taking 
E 6 oe 


advantage, 


be 


~ 
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advantage, if (it may be) of a part of the ftock, that 
is a little gddous. Let the bark of the frock be 
neatly railed to receive it, but yet no: more than 
neceffary; a little bit of the bark may be fliced off the 
part that 1s over the crofs cut, to receive the cion the 
better. | 
APPROACH GRAFFING, Or INARCHING, is per- 
formed (in Apri] or May) when the ftock we would 


graff, andthe tree we would propagate, grows fo near . 


together, as to be brought conveniently into contaét, 
and the nearer the graff and the ftock are of a fize the 
better. This mode of propagation is efteemed the 
furef? of all, as it will conjoin branches of trees. which 
are {carcely congenerous in their nature; and in-truth, 
fome things. cannot be fo well propagated any other 
way. It is a method that 1s, or can be, feldom: ufed 
for common fruit trees; but if any one wifhes to try the 
experiment, the /fock or {tocks muft be planted at leaft 
a year before, firft making the foil good, as it may 
need it, being fo near another tree, for it of courfe muft 
be clofe. , 

Plants in pots or tuds being eafily brought together, 
are frequently propagated this way; fo that zmarching 
is ufed much in green-houfes and hot-houfes for various 
things, as oranges, lemons, pomegranates, jafmines and 
wines f{ometimes: oranges and Jemons thus treated in 
May will be united by dugu/?. | os 

The method of inarching is, bend the beft fituated 
young branch of the tree or fhrub to be propagated,: 
to the ftock to be grafled, and having determined on 
the part at which moft-conveniently to fix the {hoot ; 
cut the bark of that part of the fheot off, with nearly 
half the wood, (not to touch the pith) to the length of 
about three inches for a ftrong-branch, or lefs fora 
weaker. Then cut exa€tly fo: much of the bark and 
wood of the fiock off, as willréceive the cut part of the 
branch, or fhoot, fo as to bring bark and bark in. contaét 
in every part; and if the contrivance of /ipping be ufed, 

it 
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it will fecure them better together. Bind and clay, 
and if in open ground, fix a flake totie the work {fo that 
the wind may have no power over it; a tie alfo to a neat 
ftick may be proper for thofe inarched in pots, &c. 

_. As foon as the graff has taken, which will be pro- 
_ bably in four months, (except in the harder woods,) 
let the head of the ftock be fteadily cut off with a keen 
knife, three or four inches above the binding, which 
then removing, bind and clay again, to remain about a 
month. In March following, cut off the branch from 
the parent clofe to the graffing, and alfo the flub of the 


{tock that was left. The head of the ftock is fome- — 


times cut off before graffing, in which cafe a floping 
cut half way the thicknefs of the ftock, is to receive 
the cion; but here the graff and the ftock muft be 
both of afize, or nearly fo. There has been this 
diftinétion made, to call it inarching when the head is 
cut off, and approach grafing when it is not. Gar- 
deners moftly prefer the former method. 


BUDDING or INOCULATION, though here laft 
mentioned, is the moti confiderable mode of propaga- 
tion, and isa pretty fummer bufinefs. Apricots, peaches, 
and neéfarines are always propagated this way, and 
plums and cherries may be. Pears are fometimes 
budded, and apples have been, but the fuccefs is un- 
certain. Not only /fru:t, but —foreft, and ornamental 
trees and fhrubs are irioculated. The dranches alfo of 
trees as well-as fiems are fometimes budded, which is 
be{t done on two years wood, though it may be on both 
younger and older. : 


Inoculation begins as foon as good fhoots with good — 


eyes, of the prefent year can be had, fo that the feafon 
may be reckoned from Mid-June to Mid-Auguf?; but 
about Old Midfummer, or rather after, is the ufual and 
beft time for the work: it fhould be done in a morning 
or evening, (the latter rather bett), except the day be 
cloudy, when any part of it will do. pines 
; : Apricots 


: 
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Apricots being -firft ready, the budding feafon begins 
with them. The /focks to be ufed are thofe of the plum 
{raifed from ftones or fuckers) when half an inch 
thick, a little under or over, and the operation is to 
take place from four to eight inches from the ground. 


Peaches and neétarines are propagated on the fame 


fort of ftocks; but if the plum fteck is firft budded with 
an apricot (very low), and when of proper fize budded 
with a peach, and efpecially a neétarine, the advantage 
is reckoned that it takes beft fo, and comes to a better 
bearing, producing an improved fruit, and particularly 
the red Roman nettarine. Apricots may be expected to 
be lefs luxuriant by double-budding, im which cafe the 
firft bud fhould be of the Brufféls fort. 

Plums and cherries may be inoculated on fucker 
ftocks of any kind; yet 1: a free growth is required, 
(as for ftandards,) ftocks raifed from ftones are beft ; 
i, €. plums on plums, and cherries on cherries, though 
they will take pen each other. | 


Pears, 1t tor ftandards, fhould be inoculated on pear 


ftocks, and on thofe raifed from feed, rather than ~ 


fuckers, but if for dwarfs, quince ftocks may be beft 
fed, to keep the trees from growing off too faft, and 


fo getting foon too big for their allotted fpace; white 


thorn ftocks are fometimes ufed with the fame view, 
but the fruit gets flony.’ 

Stocks for budding dwarfs fhould be three years old; 
but tor ffandards four or more, though {mall ftocks 
_may be budded for ftandards alfo, (as mentioned before) 


if the fhoot proceeding from the dud be trained toa - 


fingle ftem, till of fufficient height to be topped in 
order to form ahead. Standards ihould be from three 
to feven feet high, before they are topped, according 
_ to the height they are defired to be of, as half or full 


fized; but dwarfs for traming can hardly branch off 


* >) *. . 
too low, being budded at five or fix inches, or lefs 


from the ground, the fhoot from the bud fhould be 
{hortened fat a year’s growth) to five or fix eyes, or 


£0, 
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to four that are well placed; i. e. with a /atera/ direc- 
tion for the wall. 

Though the longer insculation is deferred, the riper 
the fhoots will be for furnifhing duds; yet there is this 
advantage in beginning as early as may be, that 1f the 
budding appears not to have taken, the work may be 
done again before the feafon is out. Or, to m/ure 
fuccefs, two buds may be inferted in the fame ftock, 
(but not in a direétion under one another) and if both 
fail this year, the ftocks may do again the next, as the 


heads in graffing by inoculation are not to be cut off . 


till the fpring following, becaufe the inferted buds do 
not pufh till then, when they will grow off apace: In 
a very early inoculation, the bud may fhoot the fame 
year; but it then comes weak, and will hardly endure 
a fevere winter. 3 

Let the cons to procure buds for inoculation, be 
taken only from the outfide branches of healthy and 


fruitful trees. If early budding be attempted, it will 


be proper to cut off fome fpare fhoot, (not fit for the 
purpofe,) to ¢ry firft whether the bark will yet readily 
part fromthe wood. 

The fea/on being right, and the cions at hand, having 
a fharp narrow bladed kvife, and neat tough wet ba/s, 
fet about the work adroit/y, for the quicker it is done | 
the better; but ‘make no more hafte than good 
{fpeed.”” Keep the dud, as much as may be, trom /un 
and wind: they muft not be taken from the upper part 
of the cions, as the bark and buds there are too raw. 
If cions, or buds, be brought from any*diftance, they 
{hould be conveyed in damp (not wet) mofs, or grafs, 
and never kept above a day and night, but the fooner 
they are ufed the better. 
_ Before the duds are prepared, get the flock ready to 
receive them, by taking off lateral fhoots, leaving an 
uncut fingle ftem. At the part fixed on for the inocu- | 
lation, (which fhould be fmooth, and father on the 

a ia norte 
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north fide) cut the bark through to the wood, in form 
thus, IT, the crofs and the down flit being of the length 
neceffary to take in the bud, which may be cut with 
from one to two inches of bark; putting the point of a 
knife (or fome inftrument rather not of iron or fteel) 
in tothe top of the down cut of the ftock,. raife the 
bark all the way to the bottom, fo that it will ju/? re- 
ceive the budeafily. There are knives made on pur- 
pofe for budding with flat ivory hafts. 

To procure proper éuds, put your knife in (fuppofe) 
about three fourths of an inchabove the eye, and with 
a flope downwards cut the cion half through, then do it 
at the fame diftance below the eye, and floping it up- 
wards cut up the middle of the wood, till the knife 
meets the upper incifion, fo the eve, or bud, will be 
dire€tly in the middle. : 

The next ftep is, to /eparate the wood from the 
bark, which is to be done thus: with your nail, or the 
point of a knife, loofen the bark at the top, and itrip it 
from the wood; or rather with a {wan or large goafe 
quill, made in the torm of an apple /coop, (having a re- 
gular /mooth edge) pufh it down between the bark and 
wood, prefling it againit the wood. 

Examine the infide of the bark, and if there is a 
cavity juft behind the eye, or dud, it is good for nothing, 
and another muit be procured; for the cavity fhews, © 
that the rast of the bud is with the wood, inftead of 
being with the bark. | gt 2 
_. The deaf that grows by the eye is to be cut down to 

near its foot{tglk, fo as to leave only a little bit of it to 

hold the bud by while inferting it m the ftock. ™ 
~ See that the dark of the flock is. loofened a proper 
length and breadth, and if, when the bud is put imap ae * 
fhould prove a little too long, cut the fpare part off; 
fo that the top of the dud (being {quared) falls in ftrait 
with the crofs cut of the fleck. Thus fixed, bina it 
moderately tight in its place with the wer bafs, begin- 
ning at the bottom, and pafling by the dud, go on - 
fhe 
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the top, or rather above it. Care muft be taken that 
the bud is not hurt, and it isto be left only ju% ftarting 
out between the bafs: This is the mode of znoculation 
commonly ufed. ~ 

Some gardeners infift, that it is beft to cut the bark 


of the fteck thus y, and fo infert the bud by pufhing it 


upward initead of downward, becaufe by thts method it 


_ fhoots off wet effectually. 


Others /quaring the bud to an oblong, clap it to the 
place to be inoculated, and {coring the ftock to its fize, 
cut out the bark of the ftock from within the lines,and - 
having put the bud to the place, bind it in: but great 
exacine/s muft in this way be obferved, that the edges of 
the bark do regularly touch. 

Another way, and perhaps as good as any, is this: — 
claptke bud to the ftock, (the bud being firft f{quared) 
and rather before it is feparated from the wood, and 
{core the bark on each fide, and acrofs the top; and 


-inftead of fcering the bark at the bottom, do it.a 


quarter of an inch (or rather more) above the bottom 
ends of the fide lines; then take off the bark between 
the lines, and place the bud, by pufhing it down this 
piece of bark, (being firft loofened) which will ferve 
to hold it. Bind clofe, but not overtight. If in this 
method the bud fits exaé#ly, it is a very fure and neat 
way of inoculating. As the fcoring of the ftock is 

eft done before the barking of the bud, a little allow- 
ance muft be made, as when the bud is feparated from 
its wood, it will fpread a trifle wider. 

Ifthe duds have taken, it will be feen*in about three . 
weeks, or a month, by their appearing fre/h and plump. - 
As often as any fhoots appear de/ow the budding, cut 
them off, and alfo fome of the fhoots above, if there are 
many of them; for it is not proper that an inoculated 
itock fhould have a large head. In amonth loofen the 
bandage, by taking it off, and putting it on gently 
again, for another month. 

) In 
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In March, cut the head of the ftock off with a keen 


knife, clofe behindthe budding, in a {loping direétion; © 
fome leave three or four inches of the ftock above the — 


bud till the following f{pring, and it will ferve to tie the 
new fhoot to, in order to keep it to a proper ereét di- 
rection. Suffer no fhoots from the ftock, but rub the 
buds off as foon as they appear. It may be of ufe to 
feade inoculated buds a few days by a leaf, or a bit of 


paper. . 
ES Ey BR ae eee a eee 


Perfons defigning to graff, are apt to negleé cutting 
their cions till they get too forward, therefore remem- 
ber to be zn time. To do the work well, there muft be 
good fools, &c. and particularly a keen knife. Choofe 
as good a day as can reafonably be expeéted, for bad 


weather occafions hurry and embarraffment; but defer 


not foo long on account of the weather. In handling 
cions, take care of their eyes, that nothing bruifes them, 
and particularly of the dvds ufed for inoculation. 

Some motion of the /ap is proper at the time of a// 
grafing, but a free motionis neceffary for the mode of 
grating in the dark, and as on the funny fide of the ftock 
it moves freeft, and is the beft afpeét as to weather, 
infertion of graffs, though not duds, ifit can be avoided, 
fhould be always on a part of the flock incliningto the 
Weft. Remember to take off, or at leafi to loofen, the 
bandages on graffs, as foon as they have taken, Silver 


(as a fruit knife) is beft to raife the bark with, or any 


thing is preferable to iron. | 

Though 7noculation may feem the floweft mode of 
_ propagating fruit-trees, it proves eventually the quick- 
efi; and is the moft certain way to produce free grow- 
ing trees, with awell covered ftock. ‘The infertion of 


a bud 
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a dud has alfo the advantage of a cion, as a failure does 
not hurt the ftock fo much. Avoid this work in very 
hot, dry weather. 7 
_ Many words have been neceffarily employed in direft- 
ing to the bufinefs of graffing, but let not that circum- 
{tance deter ingenuity from fetting about the work; or 
a few failures prevent perfeverance, which will at 
length be crowned with fuccefs, and the atchieve- — 
ment be a pleafing reward. Make proper marks, or 
memorandums, to be affured hereafter of the forts. 
Lipping, mentioned page 88, is cutting tie flope- 
face of the cion fo asto leave a rib down the middie; 
and then cutting out a notch in the part of the ftock 
that is to receive it. 
Double-budding, mentioned page 90, is twice-bud- 
ding, firit the flock, and then tve fhoot when it is 
grown big enough, which is in two years. 


SECTION VIII. 


ma 


OF PLANTING. 


S fo much depends upon proper planting, ever 

attention ought to be paid to it. This bufitiek 
may be arranged under thefe feveral heads. 1. The 
choice of plants. 2. The act of planting. 3. The 
foil. 4. The fituation, 5. The lon. . 


1. As 
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1, Astothe cnorce of plants. Trees ought to be 
the defi of the kind; and therefore no care in raifing, 
or caution and expence in purchafng, fhould be fpared, 
that at leaft there may be a fair profpeé? of fatisfa€tion. 
To plant, and aiter waiting a long time, to be difap- 
pointed, is rather a ferious misfortune; efpecially when 
the work is to be begun again late in life. 


Having fome confidence that the fort is right and 


good, the plants muit be feen to, that they are healthy ; 
they fhould appear found as to any external injury. If 
they are of a {quat, weak, bufhy growth, there can be 
little expectation of their becoming good plants; though 
it may fometimes happen that a tree of poor promife 
will rally. 

Trees graffed on old ftunted itocks, or that have often 
been remsved, or frequently cut down, feldom grow off 
“well in any foil, and fhould be reye€ted. Leet thofe that 
are purchafed be feen to, as nurferymen often have /uch 
trees, having remained long on hand. 3 

Good young trees have a {mooth, bright, and ftrait 
appearance, rather of a robuft growth than otherwife; 
though the moft luxuriant are not to be preferred, for 
their wood is raw, and wants that firmnefs which is 
neceflary to fruitiulnefs; they may get off this crude 
flate in time, but the moderately free-growers are 
beft. a 

Young fruit-trees are the beft to plant; for though 
old ones may fometimes fucceed with good manage- 
‘ ment, yet they are liable to ftunt, and dwindle off; 
whereas the former eftablifh their roots quickly, and 
grow off apace; fo that young trees planted at the 
{ame time with old ones, generally overtake them in a 
few years, and are fuperior. © ria 

To have moderate fhooting trees for the wall, ar 
efpalier, chufe fuch whofe twigs are rather flender, 
provided they are healthy: they will not only be kept 
eafier within compafs, but in-general prove more 
fruitful. £2 

2, The 


Fd 
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2. The act of planting. Trees taken up for 
planting fhould be dug carefully, with (as much as pof- 
fible) their fu/? roots. Many a good, tree has fatled 


merely by being taken up badly, and then planted fo. 


The roots of fruit-trees are often not only mangled, 
and too few, but are alio put into the ground without 
any drefling or care. 

The lefs roots are expofed to the air the better, and 
the fooner trees are planted after being taken up, the 
more likely they are to fucceed well. Trees properly 
packed (i.e. the roots well covered) may live out of 
ground ten days or a fortnight, in autumn, or early in 
the /pring; but nothing except neceffity will juftify the 
keeping a tree out of ground a day longer than can be 
helped, tor the fine roots dry off apace. 

If it be determined tor any length of time before hand, 
when and where to plant, the epening the ground, and 
expofing the holes to the fun and air, (and if it may be 
to frof alfo) will both corre crudities in the foil, and 


-enrich it from the various ftores of the atmofphere ; 


this opening fhould be as wide and deep as convenient, 
that the benefits of the air may be extended. 

Some people do the weré of planting very zd/y, as if 
it were fufficient to fee that a tree has a root, and that 
it was only neceflary to 4rde it in the ground. Every 
one who planis trees fhould ftand by himfelf, or have 
fome trufty perfon to fee the work done, or the necef- 
fary labour may not be beftowed. It is frequently the 
way (for inftance) to dig a hole ne bigger than will 
receive the roots of a tree twifted and torced in; but 
being thus cramped, and the veflels of their roots dif- 
torted and broke, it cannot be expefted that fuch wana. 
turai treatment fhould anfwer. | 

But the above ezelence is not all;, the roots are con. 
fined as in a prifon, (in atub ora bafon) which, if the 
foilis flreng, detains wet, and chilis and -eankers, if 
not rots the fibres. To plant well, the rests of a tree 
Biould have liberty to ae out freely every way, and 


the 
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the ground well broke for their eaf/y progrefs. Let the 
hole for a tree be loofened about two feet deep, and as 
wide as will be much more than {fufficient to receive 
the roots in their f// fpread as they grow, with little or 
no direction given contrary to the original one. 
When the tree is to be planted, take out the earth a 
little lower than neceflary for the roots, at the depth 
the tree is defigned to ftand; then dig the bottom to the 
full {pade’s depth. Trim any dead or damaged part of 
the root clean off; thin it of the finer fibres where 
withered, or matted thick, and the-more, according to 
the time the tree has been out of the ground, for the 
fine, 7f dead, ought not to be on. Trees moved only 
from one part of the garden to another, need ‘have but 
few fibres cut off, but /ae amputations are neceflary 
-to help the fooner to new roots, which fhortening al- 
ways forces out. If the roet has a ap. (or downright 
{pur) it fhould be cut to the general level of the other 
roots, and never be left lenger than a foot from the 
higheft part of the root. Thofe great roots that lay 
aukward, or crofling, fhould be judicionfly re€tified 
with a fharp knife; be cautious, however, of taking 
off to much, for the head will produce ftronger 
branches in proportion to the goodnefs of the root, 
Though it be little praéticed, it may be very well to 
apply fome mixfure, as of rofin and bees wax, to large 
amputations: Cow dung may do. 
The sead of a tree fhould be femewhat conformed 
to the root. Ssme redu€iion of the head may take 
_ place at the time of planting; yet not @// that may be 
thought neceflary fhould be taken off at: frit; but let 
alone- till the fap flirs at fpring, and then care fhould 
be taken to proportion the head to the root; and not 
leave on a tree too many buds, fora iew ftout branches 
are preferable to many weak ones. This is the or- 
dinary practice with refpe& to wall trees, and why 
not of a// others? See articles, Orchard and Pruning, 
Seti. 3 and 12. s 
The 
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The ole being made as direfted, form a little hillock 


in the middle of it to lay the roots on and round; clap 


the tree upon it, and having thrown on a little good and 
well-broke mould, give the tree a genile fhaking lift, 
which will let the earth in clofe among the roots, and 
bring the tree. up towards its proper height; by not 
doing this, the roots are fometimes turned up-at the 
ends, inftead of laying rather downwards: Set the 
tree high enough to allow for a ietiling of the earth, in 


“proportion to the depth it was loofened. Young trees, 


however, fhould have their. roots nearly upon a /eve/, 
and fo muft have their ends raifed with the hand, if 
they are fufpefied to be too much depreffed. The 
mould fhould be thrown on gently, a little at a time; 
and if fome that is finer and richer than the reft be put 
about the roots, juft to cover them, it would well an- 
fwer the trouble, helping the tree to ftrike irefh roots, 
and grow off the fafter. 

Trample the mould gent/y about the roots, beginning 
at the outfide of the hole, and fo towards the ftem. 
Finally, leave the ground a little hollow on the top, te 
receive rains or waterings. 

As to depth, trees in a light dry foil may have the 
top of their roots fettled at about five or fix inches be- 
low the furface, and in a freng foil about three inches; 
or it may be a general rule to plant a tree no deeper 
than it was before: for trees planted too deep never do | 
well. Always keep the roots of a tree above a heavy 
clay, for the making trenches in it will not anfwer, and 
an unhealthy tree may belooked for. See next article 
So. If the good foil is #hiz, the roots fhould be almoft 
planted in fight, raifing the earth about them. Take 
care to preteé? the roots of all, but efpecially of high fet — 
trees, from froft the firft winter, and drought the firft 
inmmer. This covering of new planted trees about — 
their roots from extremes of weather, may be either 
with goed folid turf, litter with fences on it, or fmmes 
alone, which by their weight help to hold the ree faft. 
aa § Pum "Litter 
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Litter fhould be laid near a yard round, and five or fix 

inches thick, to keep.off fevere weather. Where plenty 
of mofs 1s to be had, it 1s a neat material to lay about 
roots to keep them from drought. If litter alone is laid 
about trees, (particularly agaimft an old wall) sce are 
apt to harbour in it, and bark them: where fuch cover- 
ing 1s ufed for winter, move it early in the f{pring, and 
{upply the place with turf, which will be proper to con- 
tinue all fummer. 

Watering 1s to take place if trees are planted ear/y in 
autumn, which fettles the mould about the roots, but 
let them not be fodden with it. Laie in fpring water 
will be {ately and neceffarily applied, and muft be re- 
peated alfo if dry weather; but yet with caution, for 
many new planted trees have been injured (if not killed) 
_ by keeping the roots wet. Late planted trees fhould 
be occafionally watered throughout the fummer: thefe 
planted in winter need none, if the {pring be not very 


dry. 


In planting wali trees, (the budded part outwards) > 


try in the hole which way they will belt fland againit 
the wall; and if they havea head defigned to remain for 
training, place it carefully for the branches to be laid to; 


but keep the tree as far frem the wall as may be, (fup- | 


pole eight inches) that the roots may have the more 
room to ftrike behind: cut off, or fhorten much, ail 
roots whole direétion is {traight towards the wall. Nail 
the tree to it, that wind may not difturb the reots. 

In planting fandards, it will be proper to fix a_flake 
near the {tem to faften the tree, in order to prevent the 
roots being difturbed’ by wind, which prevents their 
firiking out new fibres; rockingabout opens the ground 
alfo about the fem, and admits froft, by which a tree 
is fometimes loft, or fucceeds badly. This ftaking is 
beft done while the holes are open, and the roots pt 
the tree feen, as by driving a ftake in afterwards, it 
might damage fome principal reot, and the hurting a 
reat is to be avoided as much as bruifing a war. 


+ 
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‘Fake care_to fix the flake firmly, and to tie the tree fo 
with a hayband, that it may not eafily get galled. 
‘Twitt the band clofe round the tree firft, and then round 
the ftake and. tree. 

In Jate {pring planting it will be found of goodiufe to 
make a mixture (in a barrow) of fre/h cow dung and 
fine mould, half and halt, to put about the roots, which 
will greatly help to keep them cool, and plentifully to 
nourifh them. In default of cow-dung, a puddle ot 
fine fifted mould and water willdo. Or, 1£ the foil is 
light, mix half mud from a pond or ditch, 

- Circumftances may occur to. make /ummer planting 

defirable, if it could be fafely done. It is certain that 
roots quickly ftrike in fummer, and if the head of the 
tree is a little reduced, and fome fhading contrived fora 
while, even wall trees may be then planted with cow 
dung. But the greatef? point in this bufinefs is, that 
the tree be not out of the ground fo long as to dry the 
roots; by fome means they fhould be kept cool, and if 
dried, put into pond water a few hours before planting. 
Trees thus planted will not need watering for a long 
time, and muft not have it, for over moifture might rot 
the delicate new fibres. 

3. The so.t for planting fruit trees fhould be good, 
or nothing pleafing can be expefted: It fhould be 
{weet and nourifhing ; and therefore if not naturally fo, 
it is to be improved by art and labour. Tillage or 
breaking upa foil, to expofe it to the atmofphere, is of 
much benefit. See article So:/, in the Formation of a 
Gorden. Sef. 3. — 

If nothing more can be done at the prefent, at leaft 
make the ground fairly good where the tree is to be 
fet. Two or three barrows of fre/h earth, if of a good 
quality, is far preferable to. dung ; but if the foil really 
needs manure, let it be well incorporated by the {pades, 
and work fome rotten dung in deep, below the roots, 
which will be properly con{umed before the new roots 
teach it; much muft not be ufed. 

- F $ In 
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In the cafe of only making the foil good for the pre- 
ent, the firft opportunity, (or at leaft before the roots 
{pread far) fhould be taken to extend the benefit as far 
as may be, even to feveral yards round, and let this 
work be done deep enough, or as low as the part 
made good for firft planting, 1.e. two feet, or as near 
upon it as the cafe will allow. In a few years this at- 
tention fhould be extended (in bad foils) to where it may 
be thought offible for the roots to have reached. For 
want of this, a tree fometimes fails when juft come to 
ats full fize and principal time for bearmg. When 
roots reach a weak, ill-conditioned, poifonous foil, the 
tree muf? fail; and it fhould be remembered, that the 
extreme branches of the root are what chiefly nourifh a 
. plant, and not thofe about the ftem. 

Fruit trees (though they like a rather ftrong foil) 
will not profper, or hardly grow, ina cold clay; -bue- 
in a foil that is tolerable above, they may be planted, 
by improving, or raifing this, as the cafe may require, 
and cautioufly avoiding going ito the clay. Seme: 
perfons have laid flat flones, or tiles, below the root to 
a confiderable diftance, which perhaps may anfwer ; but 
it feems advifable orly to do it about a foot {quare, (ora 
little more) as this may give the roots a defirable hori- 
' zontal dire€tion. It has been recommended fo do this 
in ail kinds of foil, in order to infure a more fuperficial 
{pread, than without fuch contrivance could beexpeéted. 
If the foi] be good, (at the fame time flrong) above any 
bad foil, and the roots take to run towards the furface, 
it is furprifing how trees will thus profper. Ps 

When planting takes place /uperficially, let a hillock 
of earth be laid round the roots, and the tree fecured by 
a ftake for two or three years to hold it fleady; and 
keep surf or mofs about the root till the tree is well 
eftablifhed. The hill may be from fix inches to half a 
yard high ; in the latter cafe, lowering it a few inches 
every year in autumn till within fix of the root. 
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In a foil that trees are found to canker in, and get 
otherwife difeafed, it is of no ufe (generally fpeaking) 
to wait their getting better; but if there is any {pot of 
a more promifing quality, thofe that are not too old and. 
far gone may be removed there, and perhaps recover; 
but let the raef be examined, as well as the head, to cut 
out any difeafed part. If the fhoots fhould be weak the 
firft year, prune down clofe the fecond, and itrong 
wood may poflibly follow. ; 

With refpeé to the /ai/ that fuits every particular 
kind of tree, there is fome variety of opinions. Gene- 
rally fpeaking, a true /sam fuits every thing. See 
Formation of a Garden, Sekt. 3. 

The following particulars feem to have a pretty 
common confent. Vines love arich dry foil, gravelly 
or fandy, if it does not bind. Figs like much the fame 
foil, though they need not fo rich a one: afhes are good 
in the foil for figs. Apricots flourifh in a light loam; 
but peaches and nectarines fhould have a fomewhat 
ftrong loam, and the latter needs the warmer or richer 
foil ofthe two. Pears like a ftrong but dry foil; apples 
a ftrong and a cool one, if it is not wet. Cherries, 
plums, walnuts, and mulberries, preter adry, fandy, 
gravelly, or light foil, though they will grow in a- 
itronger; plums do very well in a moift foil, and pro- 
duce the larger fruit in it, but the flavour is inferior. 
Quinces flourifh moft in a rich and moift foil, as by a 
brook or river’s fide, or where a rich wafh from finks, 
or dunghills, runs occafionally about their roots: in a 
dry foil their fruit is {mall, though higher flavoured : Ie. 
is an univerifal rule, that fruits are forwarder and more 
grateful in dry foils, but of lefs fize. 

Though the vine be planted. ina right foil, yet it 
will require to. be fed and enlivened, with fome {piri- 
tous manure, either in autumn or fpring. For this, 
purpofe .water impregnated with /heep’s dung and freth 
urine has been afed. ‘The top {dil being removed, 
bullocks, or which is belt, hogs blood, is fometimes 
wy eee ve applied ; 
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applied; or it may be let in by making holes with a 
fmooth fharp-pointed ftake, not too near the ftem. A 
little fheep’s dung, or that of poultry, dug in regularly 
every autumn, is a good, neat, pores rule. 

4. The srruATION propereft for planting any 
particular kind of tree iseto be confidered; for fome 
fike a low, fome a high, fome a moift, fome a dry fitua- 
tion; but it is fpoken here chiefly of fruit trees. Par- 
ticularly ‘obferve that pears graffed on guince ftocks, 
muit have a moift foil, or they will not do well. 

The general fituation of a country will in a meafure 
rule; for though England be but an ifland it has many 
climates in tt, and certain plants will do better in one 
place than another, (even within the fpace of a few 
miles) as to effectis from weather. The difference 
between hill and valley in the fame place, is fomething, 
fo that in the latter the tender bloffoms of trees fhall 
efcape, when in the former, unkind winds fhall cut 
them off: — not that valleys are always fafe, for they 
have fometimes deftru€tive blafts from mifts. | 

Peas fown to ftand the winter, ina garden on a hill, 
and in another only a hundred yards below, in a vale, 
the former expofed, and the latter well fheltered, will 
_ demonftrate what fituation will do; for the peas below 
will live when the others are cut off, and perhaps come 
in a week earlier, when both furvive the winter unin- 
jured. 

‘In very expofed places, efpecially northwards, little 
fruit can be expetted from the more delicate wall trees ; 
it is prudent therefore to avoid planting in cold places 
the tendereft, or the earlieff, or the late forts. The 
difference of Jatitude between Middlefex and Northamp- 
tonfbire makes commonly a fortnight in the coming im 
ef many things; fo that, generally fpeaking, what is 
called an Oéfoser peach, is of little worth in the latter 
county, though inthe former it may do well: Without 
plenty of walling for experiment, therefore, do not plant ° 
hate fruit far northwards of London. sak aS 
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The farther north, however, is: not a certain rule 
for the produ&tions of the garden being proportionally 
later; for in fome parts of Fork/hire they produce ve- 

etables and fruits, nearly as early as about London. 
This has been afcribed to fubterraneous heat from coal: 
beds, or minerals,. a€ting as natural hot-beds; but it 
may be attributed fimply toarich, warm, and deep foil, 
having gravel below it, efpecially when in a: valley 
fieltered by. winds on the cold fide.. 

With regard. to /ituation, we fhould confider the 
garden it/e/f,, and not plant choice fruits in a cold or 
fhaded part of it: the afpec? muit be good for them as: 
well as the-foil... From an error of this: fort, /ines have: 
frequently, been planted and pruned for. years, produc- 
ing nothing but wood and leaves. 

Figs and vines, nectarines and peaches, (as:natives of 
hot climates) fhould have a fu// fun here, or little fruit 
can he expetted from them; and dpricots ought to have 
a good fhare of it, though they do very well (in fome 
places) againft an ea/ wall, and perhaps-againit a we/?. 
An eajt afpeét is- not fo fafeas a /cuth one, as- to the 
embryo. fruit at the:-time of blofloming, nor does it 
bring the apricots fo. forward; but the fruit 1s) com— 
monly better: it has the earlieft fun all the morning,,. 
and the benefit of a gentle warmth afterwards,. by the 
wall, (the fun fhining hot on the other fide) if the tree 
is nailed properly clofe. See Formation: of a Garden,. 
articles Situation and A/peé?. 

From what. has been faid on fiuation, the young. | 
gardener. will’ be led to make fome difcrimination in 
planting, and not hope to fucceed when working againit 
nature. If his garden is fmall, let him contraét his: 
defires, and proceed upon {ure grounds: but if large,. 
experiments and rifks are not. of much confequence. 
Favourable and. unfavourable: feafons- make a great 
difference ;, but hope fhould have a foundation, and we: 
cannot expett a profperous-end, without the ule of pro= — 
pable means.. : 

F'5 5. The: 
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5. The sEASONn for planting is a matter of confe- 


quence, though fome perfons are apt to negleé& it, who 
fhould, and do, know better. The proper rule is, to 


plant. as early i in the feafon as can be; fo that if the 


ground is ready, trees had beft be put in when the leaves 
begin to fall, 1. e. in Odteber; yet fome good planters 
have recommended even an earlier time than this; and 
{cruple not to plant all the latter half of Sepetember, 
though the leaves be full on. Some trees will form 
freih roots in the winter ; and thofe which donot, yet 
get fo united with the eayth, and prepared for farting 


in the fpring, that they are ready to anfwer a fupply of 


juices much more freely than when late planted; and 
confequently the new fhoots muff ‘be itronger. Let 
nothing but neceffity put off planting in autumn, ex- 
cept indeed the foil bea cold one, and then the work 
done early in {pring is proper. 

The feafon for planting in a dry foil may be all winter 
for deciduous trees, 1. e. thofe that lofe their leaves; 
but all evergreens, (except the Scotch fr, which may be 
planted at any time) fhould be moved ear/y in autumn, 
or Jaze in fpring, and rather the latter, as they are fome- 
what uncertain in taking kindly to the ground, eipeci- 
ally if the weather is unfavourable at the time of plant- 
“ing. The oak and Jarch {though deciduous) are re- 


moved fafeft in the fpring. In {pring-planting give a 


found watering at the time, and if late in the {pring, 
repeat it once a week or ten days, in dry weather. 

Let even the meanelft trees and fhrubs, as currants, 
goofeberries and rafpberries, have the like attention paid 
to them as to their fuperiors; for their fruit will prove 
the finer, and the argument is cogent for an Odfober 
planting of thefe, as they are expetted to bear the next 
feafon. Let them be taken up, and planted with care ; 
for the deft way of doing every thing ought to be the 
rule of praétice in allicafes, and a gardener thould tollow 
it above all perfons. 
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OF SHRUBS, SHRUBBERIES, &c. 


E are indebted to surusBs for miuch of the 
pleafure we enjoy in our gardens and plantas 
tions, and they juftly merit every care, though they 
produce us no (or few) edible fruits. They affift in 
forming an agreeable fhade, they afford a great variety 
oi flowers with leaves differently tinged, and are {tand- 
ard ornaments that give us no great trouble. | 
Of /fbruds too little care, (however) in general is 
taken to plant them properly, or even to choofe good 
plants for the purpofe; and hence they often fai to 
flourifh, and are mortifying us with a dwindling growth, 
and unhealthy. appearance, when they fhould have be- 
come objetis of-admiration. 
Many /orubs are raifed from fuckers, others from 
layers, fome from cuttings, and molt may be propa- 
gated from /eeds, which, though the. floweft method, 
generally produces the fineft plants. Before they are 
planted out for ornaments, they fhould be trained two or 
three years in a nurfery, to be formed into a full and 
regular fhaped head. | ~ 
Though deciduous fhrubs may be planted almoft at 
any time, yet October is much the beft month, efpecially 
if amoitft feafon; the exception being made as to a cold 
wet foil, in which all forts of planting (as obferved 
before) is beft done in fpring. pie ak a8 
_ Evergreen farubs muft be cautioufly planted and 
- fhould not be ventured upon in winter, and even in 
ei Pegg Fo ~ “autumn: 
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autumn and fpring ought not to be meddled with in 
harfh weather: drying winds are apt prefently to in- 
jure their roots. It isa good rule, let the weather 
be what it will, and the forts what they may, to expofe 
the roots to the air no longer than can be helped ; ever- 
greens fhould therefore be immediately planted. after 
they are taken up, and their roots alfo very carefully 
preferved whole. And if the fhrubs are fmall, and it 
can be, let them be removed with balls of earth to 
them, trimming off proje€ting ends. ' 

As fhrubberies, clumps, &c. are often made on poor 
or indifferent ground, the foil fhould be previoufly 
cleared, well dug, and ¢reached, and that as long before 
planting as may be. For /pring planting, this prepara- 
tion work ought to be done in autumn or in winter, that 
the foil may have the benefit of frofts, and other helps 
from the atmofphere, which is a circumftance of much 
coufequence in the cafe. 

Tillage not only faves manure, but is fuperior to it, 
where time can be allowed exhaufted ground. In 
planting /brubs and trees, it is defirableto do without 
dung, 2s muchas poffible; and therefore a little /cor, 
or ‘urf-afhes, &c. {prinkled over the ridges of trenched 
ground, is good; andif the trenches were turned over 
“once a month, the advantage in fuccefs would be fully 
an{werable to the trouble. | ste 

As /pring is, on the whole, rather the fitteft time 
for moving evergreen fhrubs, and asthe deciduous forts 
do then alfo very well, fhrudderries and clumps will 
properly enough be the work of March, a little earlier 
or later, according to the foil and feafon. Light fandy 
foils fhould always be planted in good time, and any 
fair weather that appears fettled, fhould not be neg- 
le€ted: the beginning of April, however, is by fome 
reckoned the beft feafon for planting fhrubs.. A good 
medium way is to plant the deciduous forts the begin- 
ning of March; and, leaving places for the evergreen 
kinds, plant them the end of March or the began 

; ee, * 
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of April. But it were ftill a better way (if the ground 


is in order) to plant deciduous {hrubs in autumn, and the 
evergreen forts in {pring. Rep hia Se 

If autumn be the feafon fixed for planting, it will be 
- proper, before the froft comes in, to cover the roots 
of fhrubs, and efpecially of evergreens, with litter, and 
indeed at /pring it fhould be fo; for neither frofé nor 
drought fhould be fuffered to affeét new planted trees, 
or fhrubs. ~ Let the outfide plants ef a new fhrubbery, 
towards the fun, be covered about the roots all fum- 
mer: Turf will be neateft. 

What has been faid of the a (or method) of planting. 
fruit trees, thould be obferved of fhruds. in drefling 
the roots of fhrubs, fhorten them moderately, prune 
the heads fo as to form them handfomely. Settle the 
ground to the roots by watering, and leave a little 
hollow round about them for future watering, if the 
feafon fhould require it. Let the taller plants be tied 
to ftakes, as the wind is apt to difturb them, and hinder 
their fpeedy rooting. 3 | 

The proper di/pofition of fhrubs, where there are 
many to be ‘planted, fhould be confidered in feveral 
particulars; for the beauty and profperity of a plan- 
tation depends greatly upon it. 

The diflances muft be according to the fize they 
ufually attain. Some grow off flow at firft, but after- 
wards get large; but itill thefe fhould be rather con- 
fidered in a middling way, otherwife the ground will 
be a long time naked. Some forts will require not 
more than a three feet diftance, others four, five or fix; 
but as they are fmall, when planted, and perhaps much 
of a fize, the future height and {pread are frequently noé 
confidered. See Seét. 19. : | 

_ The ftuation, to accommodate them as well as. may 
be, according io their tender or hardy nature, fhould 
be attended to; not to plant evergreen fhrubs, or the 
more delicate. deciduous forts, on the outfide towards - 
the WV, or N. E, and as there may be an irregularity in 
bese the 
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the ground, the lower parts and deeper foil will be more 
fuitable to fome, and the higher and fhallower may do 
very well for others. ae aioe 

fender thrubs fhould not only be fheltered for 
protection, but be planted in a dry {pot open to the fun: 
Some things will live abroad in adry and poor foil, 
that would feldom furvive a winter ina rich and moitft 
one, The more towering forts muft be placed behind, 
and the lefs fo before them, gradually declining te the 
low growing ones, ina fort of theatrical order: This 
is neceffary in a /hrubbery, and indeed all plantations, 
but more fo in the difpofition of plants in clumps, keep- 
ing the center high, and falling gradually towards the 
edge. Thus the ftems,.and naked parts of the higher 
plants are hid by thofe betore them, and the whole 
appears to the eye a full fcene of verdure. 

The feafon of fhrubs flowering and leafing is a 


material point to provide for, by a proper diftribution, - 


that there may be a fprinkling of decoration every 
month, in every part. And in this bufinefs, an equally 
difperfed mixture of the evergreen, and deciduous forts, 
is neceflary to be obferved. See Seét. 19. 

As to the proportion ot this mixture, it will depend 
upon tafte, and the opportunity of procuring the one 
fort, or the other; but the circumitance may direét (in 
ameafure) whether the plantation of fhrubs be about 
the houfe, or at a diftance from it. In the former cafe, 
more evergreens fhould be made ufe of, as in fight in 
winter: generally {peaking, perhaps, one evergreen, 
and two deciduous fhrubs, or one and three may form 
an agreeable fhrubbery at all times. | 

A regularity in planting fhrubs is not neceflary as to 
Jines, but is rather to be avoided, except juft in the 
front, where there fhould always be fome low ones, 
and a border for fawers, chiefly of the /pring, as fum- 
mer ones are apt to be drawn up weak, 1f the fhrubbery 
walks are not very wide. The flowers fhould be of 
the loweft growth, and rather bulbous rooted. To- 
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wards the edge may be planted aconites, {now-drops, 
crocuffes, primrofes, violets, palyanthufes, hepaticas, wood 
anemonies, daffedils, cowflips, &c. 1n open fhrubberies 
an edging of ftrawberries 1s proper, and the Aautboy 
preferable, on account of its fuperior fhow when in 
flower; but in thefe fituations the wood dirawberry is 
more <ommonly planted, as it will produce fruit with 
lefs fun and air than any other fort. 

The management of a plantation of fhrubs comes next 
to be confidered. It fhould be kept c/ean, or much of 
its beauty is loft. . Let it be frequently sed and raked, 
to give it afrefh appearance, and prevent the growth of 
mofs, which {preads apace from the ground up the {tems 
of plants, and thus injures them much. The ufual 
time for pruning ‘and digging about fhrubs 1s /pring; 
but autumn (and early in it) is better, if the plants are 
well eftabliihed in the ground, and efpecially when old 
and full of roots. The pruning thould not be late, 
(OGaber belt) as feme forts are apt to lie down; thefe, 
however, might be left to fpring, or only fhortened in 
part: They fhould conftantly be kept free from /uckers 


and Juxuriant wood. See pruning of /hrubs. An autumn — 


__ dreffingis particularly to be recommended as leffening 


the work of fpring, the hurry of which feafon fome- 
times occafions fhrubberies to be negleéted soo long, 
and to be but partially attended to. ; 

The fuckers, or young plants, found in digging and 
drefling about fhrubs, are often left carelefsly on the 
ground, but if likely to be wanted, ought to have their 
roots buried as foon as poflible: Why fhould they be 
fuffered to wither, becaufe they may recover? 

For /edges about a plantation, (i. e. for the divifons 
of it) the /aure/, yew, and holly, are the principal ever- 
greens ; the former as alofty and open fence, the fecond 
as clofe and moderate in height, and to be cut to any 
thing, the lait as trainable by judicious pruning to an 
mmpregnable and beautiful fence. Deciduous divifions 
are belt made with the {mall leaved e/m, or the hop 

| | hornbeam, 
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Sng: 
hornbeam, as. they are fonfile, and of a peculiar neat 
foliage to the very bottom. Ifa lefty hedge is wanted, 
the deech makes a good one.. sale 

Old walls and pales: are fomewhat unfightly,. and if 
covered. with. plants-are rendered agreeable. ‘The ever-. 
greens to be recommended for hiding them, are the 
laurel, phyllyrea,. alaternus, pyracantha,. yew, box, and 
lauruftinus s but if the afpeét of the wall be NV. let them. 
be planted late in fpring. Ivy,. 4ex-thorn, and other 
climbing fhrubs, anfwer the purpofe :. the- white and: 
yellow ftriped Jvy are beautiful.. If a.mere /ummer 


covering be defired,.and the wall is: high, hornbeam, 
{rather the op) and witch elm, do very well: when. “ 


planted clofe: dlacs, or even biack. currants, allo may. 
do,. and wall. foon- come-to.a cover: But. whatever is. 
planted for the purpofe, let it be kept reguiarly. trim- 
med, and trained clofe as may be to the wall. Thegad/e 
end of a building may:be covered. with a pear-tree, or a 
_ wine, for though the vine fhould not bear, it will anfwer 
ts prime end, and looks well. when in full leaf. 


SECTION X.. 


Way iit 


OF FOREST. TREES: 


LANTING of. fore? trees, in. fome extent ‘or 

. other, may be an objeét with fome young gar- 
deners; and thofe who have a. tafte this way, and 
ground to exercife it on, will amufe themfelves in a 
very 


< 
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very re/peCfable manner by fo doing. Let the work be 
fet about with all fpeed and refolution ; for every year 
loft to planting is to be lamented, both in a public and 
private view. 

What if foref trees produce nothing for the table, 
er no immediate profit, they afford, in their raifing, 
planting, and nurfing, prefent entertainment of a very 
stateful kind : they may ever aiter be viewed as objects 
of fatisfa€tion, and pofferity will have reafon to praife 
the work, and the planter. 

Plantations of foreft trees do very much ornament a 
_ country, and there are fome grounds peculiarly fituated. 
to become objefts of delight in this refpeét, which 
could not be better employed. A place without trees 
being deftitute of one of the moft ufeful materials for 
bul ings, utenfils, &c. is in truth to be lamented as 
unfurnifhed and forlorn. The demand for weed is 
perpetual, and the confumption is great ; and therefore 
a provifion for generations to come, by planting of 
foreft trees, muft afford the fincereft (becaufe moft difin 
terefted) gratifications of pleafure to the mind. | 

Though every one has not ground to form plantatiens _ 
of any confiderable extent, yet if it were only a fingle 
tree here and there, 1. e. to do what little might be ~ 
in this way, it would fhew a worthy fpirit, and make 
aman an honourable benetaétor to fociety. Corners of 
fields might have little clumps conveniently planted, 
without much expence of fencing. A few trees might 
be planted in, or rather juft without, hedge rows; but 
thefe fhould be chiefly caks. It is a prattice with fome, 
to plant trees in hedges when firft made; but they are 
commonly too {ma{l, and fo the quick choaks them, 
and they never thrive. ? 

But the planting of fore trees is profitable as welt 
as ‘pleafing and re{peftable; and a young planter may 
liye to reap much reward from his labour, or he may 
leave a valuable inheritance to his children. ‘* The 

plantation - 
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plantation and care of timber is like buying the rever- 
fion of an eitate—for a little money expended, we be- 
come heirs to great fums.—JIn countries fcarce of 
firing, and where poles and rails are wanted, under- 
wood will pay the proprietor triple more value than the 
beft fields of corn, and the caks among it remain a 
great eftate to fucceeding generations.” Poor land, 
that does not anfwer for corn, would be profitably 
cultivated in weed; but fuch ground fhould be /own, 
rather than planted. Wet places may be advantageoufly 
planted with the amphibious tribe, as willow, fallow, 
withy, ofier, &c. : | 


Forthofe who may be difpofed to plant fore/? trees, 


the following dire€tions are offered: —The manual 
work proper to this bufinefs, may be gathered from 
what -has been already faid on planting fruit trees and 


forubs ; and though plantations of foref trees need not. 


be fo nicely attended to as fruit trees, vet the defer the 


work is performed, the fairer is the profpeét in growing. 


good timber: a check by an error at frit planting is a 
lofs of time, and a damage done to trees which is 
fometimes never recovered. To give an inftance:—the 
mould is often thrown on the roots of a foreft tree in 
lumps, when if a little fified earth were ufed, fo-as juft 
to cover them with fine mould, the trouble would be 
amply repaid-by the quick firiking, and future ftrength 
of the tree. : 
- Ground defigned for planting fhould be prepared as 
Jong as it can beforehand, by the ufe of the plough or 
fpade; and if fome fort of previous cultivation, either 
incorn or vegetables, were adopted, the foil-would be 
better fitted to receive the trees. At any rate, the 
places where the trees are to be fet, fhouid be pre- 
vioully dug fomewhat deep, and cleared of rubbih, 
perennial weeds, twitch, &c. If wet, let it be properly 
drained, for none but aquatics can do wellin a cold 
and very moift foul. | "a a vee 
° é ij In 
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In epen planting for timber, to make only the holes 
good where the trees are fet, is fufficient, if the foil is, 
not ftrong, (which generally fpeaking however it 
fhould. be,) and in fuch plantations the plough being. 
ufed for corn, or fome fort of crop to be carried off, 
the whole foil will be prepared for the trees’ roots to 
{fpread. A plantation of this fort may be conftantly 
under the plough, till the trees fhade too much, and 


| then it may be: fown down for gra/s, which laying 


warm, and coming early, would be found ufeful, The 
opportunity given to improve a foil by this cultivation, 
would infure very fine timber. 

But a plantation of trees being made (as fuppofe of. 
oaks ) at due diftances, andthe ground ploughed for two 
or three years, while they got a little a-head, then it 
might be /own profitably, with nuts, keys and feeds for 
underwood, obierving to thin the plants the fecond year, 


.and again the third, till two or three feet afunder in 


poor ground, and to three or four feet diftance if rich. 
In fourteen or fifteen years, (or much fooner for fome 
purpofes), the a/b poles, &c. will be fine, and meet with 
a ready fale as ufeful fluff: Afterwards the underwood . 
will be fit to cut, in aftrong ftate, every eleven or 
twelve years. In the management of underwood, 
fome have thinned the plants while young, to three 
feet afunder, and cut them down at three years; to 
about fix inches, in order to form /foo/s, which in about 
ten years are cut, having produced feveral {tems from 
each. Some perfons have cut feedling trees down at 


.this age to three inches for timber, leaving only one_ 


_ ftrong {hoot to grow from each ftool; and thus finer 


trees are frequently (or rather certainly) produced,. 
than from feedlings not cut down. | (. 
The difiances of the timber plants, may be from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet, according to the foil,. 
or epinion of the planter. If no view to underwood, the 
above open planting may be made clofe, by fetting firft 
the principals (which dhould be fine plants) and then: 


filling 


- at 
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filling up with others that are worfe, to within aidat 
eight or nine feet of one another. They will at this 
‘diftance come to fair timber, or may be thinned at 
pleafure; and even among thefe, a fmall crop of un- 
derwood might be had which would fhelter the timber 
plants, and help to.draw them up ftrait.. 

As to little plantations, of fhickets, coppices, clumps, 
and vows of trees, they are to: be fet clofe according to 
their nature, and the particular view the planter has, 
who will take care to confider the ufual fize they 
attain, and their made of growth. An advantage at 
home for fhade or fhelter, and a more diftant obje&& 
of fight, will make adifference. For fome immediate 
advantage, very clofe planting’ may take place, but 
good trees cannot be thus expected; yet if thinned zm 
time, a {trait tall ftem is thus procured, which aiter- 
wards is of great advantage. | 

For little clum:, or groupes of foreft trees, (as elms) 
there may be planted three or four in a fpot, within 
five or fix feet of one another; and thus be eafily 
fenced: having the air freely all round, and a good. 
foil, fuch clumps produce finetimber. 

Single trees of every fort, grow off apace, and are 
more beautiful than when in the neighbourhood of 
others, and particularly firs, pines, larches, limes, 
walnuts and chefnuts: the edible truited chefnut is only 
good for timber; but the /orfe is very ornamental, 
flourifhing however only on high dry ground. As to. 
rows of trees, whether fingle or double, when planted 
for a fcreen, they may be fet about feven or eight feet 


afunder, upon an average, according to their nature, 


taking care to prune them occafionally, from too gall- 
ing an. interference. | 

Avenues are now feldom planted, but when they 
are, two good rows of elms, limes, chefnuts, &c. fhould: 
be fet at the width of thehoufe, at full thirty feet diftance 


in the: rows: to thicken which, intermediate plants - 


may be fet; and alfo. an inner row, to be spas 
| when 
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when the principal trees are full fon ve Avenues to ~ 
-profpeéts, fhould be fifty or fixty feet wide. 

The beft feafon for planting the decsduous kinds of 
foreft trees, is the latter end of Odfober, and evergreen 
forts, the latter end of March; though the foil, whe- 
ther light and dry, or heavy and wet, fhould fome- 
what dire€t; evergreen trees being to be planted gene- 
rally with fafety, early in autumn, if the foilis warm ; 
but in all cafes trees fhould be planted in dry weather, 
that the mould may be loofe to drop in, and lie clofe. 

_ between the roots, which is a material thing: Trees 
_ planted in rain or mills, are injured by the moifture 
moulding the roots. . 

Foreft trees for planting are generally preferred 
rather large, and being fo, fhould not be taken up zd/y, 
but with as much of an uninjured fpread of roots as 
poflible: yet, free growing plants of about three or four 
feet high, promife in the end to make finer irees than 
thofe that are planted larger. Some fay they are beft 
at this fize from the /eed bed; and others, to have been 
once planted out, having had their tap reots then cut, 
and generally fpeaking, this is the cafe, as they have a 
more bufhy and horizontal root. 

_In the aé? of planting, let every thing be done as 
direéted for fruit trees; 1. €. the hole dug wide and deep, 
the ground well broken, or rather fifted, to lay imme-_ 
diately about the roots, &c. Let the trees be made 
fait by ftakes, and litter laid about their roots to keep 
out froft and drought. It is of much confequence to 
take care thatthe roots (efpecially of evergreen trees) 
do not get withered before planted. LEvergreens do belt 
ina dry, but deciduous foredt trees (generally) in a moult 
foil, it it is not wet. Oaks in particular, though at 
eae ey may appear to do poorly, grow well in itrong 
mont ground, and make the beft timber. . 

_ Fencing is the laft thing to be confidered. If trees 
aré planted where cattle go, their ftems muft be pro- 
tetted from barking and rubbing. The common “ | 
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of fmall pofis and little rails is well known; but if 
large cattle are not fed where the trees are, good thorns 
ftuck round them, and tied to them, is fufficient, and 
indeed this might do in almoft all cafes. There are 
various ways, ordinarily known, but whatever «node is 
ufed, let it be at firft. well executed, and afterwards 
repaired in time, as often as there isneed. Something 
concerning the rasjing of foreft trees will be found at 
age 78. : 

Vhoever plants fore/? trees, fhould take care to drefs 
them by proper pruning, and fuffering no fuckers to 
remain about their roots. Their ‘ops fhould be kept 
equal, and not permitted te {pread too much in heavy 
branches, but trained in a light and fpiral way; always 
preferving the leading fhoot, to encourage mounting, 
which is the perfeétion of a foreft tree. The /ems of 
all trees defigned for timber, fhouid be conftantly, and 
timely attended to, as it is neceflary to-rub off buds, or 
to cut off the fide fhoots, except here and there a {mall 
ene, which may ferve to detain the fap to the {welling 
of the trunk; ‘but branches being left on of any 
{trength, keep the tree from mounting, and draw it 
crooked, and fuch branches, if cut off when large, 
occafion knots, and fometimes a decay at the part. 

Plantations, growing thick,-fhould be thinned in 
time; but not too much at once, efpecially in hilly 
fituations; for as thofe trees which remain, come 
fuddenly to be expofed, (aiter having been brought up 
under the fheiter of others,) fuffer much; gettin 
crooked, ftunted,-and bufhy, inftead of having their 
defirable ereét form, without which they are not 
adapted for fuperior ufes, or agreeable to the eye, | 
© ‘Ornamental trees, as the crab, black cherry, meuntain 
afb, &c. may prove profitable, as well as agreeable, 
here and there’ one amongft foreft trees, and iheuld 
therefore not be omitted: The wood is goed. | 
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SECTION XI. 


OF RURAL AND EXTENSIVE GARDENING. 


Perens and extenfive gardening is naturally connetted 
A © with a tafte for planting fore/? trees; and an idea of 
the pidturefque fhould ever accompany the work of 
planting. Merely for the fake of cdjeéfs to gratify 
the eye, planting is very often puriued, and where- 
ever trees can be introduced to improve a view. from 
the houfe, or accuftomed walks, there a man, having it 
in his power, as proprietor of the land, ought certainly 
to plant. 
If to planting in clumps, coppices, groves, avenues, 
and woods, be added levelling of ground, improving of 
‘ewater courfes, and paftures, making lawns, &c. the 
expence incurred would be honsurable, and an{wered 
by pleafures of the fincereft kind! There are ways of 
pending money, that cou/d be named, which are found 
mifchievous in the extreme, and are therefore deferv- 
edly branded with difgrace; but he who diftributes 
wealth into the hands of indufiry, working to ufeful 
purpofes, andthat deleétable end of making the country 
“about him a garden, does it in wifdem. Sal 
Yet here fome caution may be necefiary. ‘* Do 
nothing too much,” isa wife maxim. Building, plant- 
ing, and gardening, upon a /arge icale, have been fome- 
‘times attended with /erious coniequences, as when a 
_+man’s fortune has not. been equal to the resis | 
Paes bay . t 
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It were defirable to be able to perfuade to great things 
in this way ; but prudence muit guide. __ | 
Thofe who would do much in rural. and extenfive 
gardening, fhould not be forward totruft their own 
tafte altogether, though they may be ingenious. In 
this bufinefs there is no making experiments, but all 
fhould be executed, as much as poffible, upon certain- 
ty. There are profeffional men in this way, whofe pe- 
culiar praétice, and appropriate talents, will enable then” 
to conceive improvements, and the beft manner of ex- 
ecuting them, which would fcarcaly be projeéted by 
any private perfon. There is a variety. of works and 
decorations in extenfive gardening which injudicioufly 
introduced, might create a wafteful expence. This is 
an error that ought to be avoided, and moft probably 
would be, by thofe whohave been in the habit of © 
ftudying nature, and the powers of art, as her fubmil- 
five handmaid. | 4 
Artificial decorations are at this time much lefs made 
ufe of than formerly, and the grandeur of paft times in 
the way of gardening would wow be thought trifling 
and mean. Woitnefs fheard trees;ftatues, vafes, water 
works, figured parterres, &c, in that ftyle of gardening, 
imitated from the Dutch, which has been long deemeda 
mere burle{que upon Nature, the grand charatteriftics 
of which are ea/e and Amplicity. : 
The pleafure we feek in /aying eu? gardens, 1s now 
juftly tounded upon the principles of cencealed art, 
which appears like Nature; but {hill, whether ingenious 
contrivances and decorations, (altogether artificial,) 


fhauld be fo entirely laid afide as they are, may deferve 


to be confidered. Gardens were formerly loaded with | 


_ftatues, and great improprieties were committed in 


sb them, as Nepiune, in a grove, and Vulean 
at a fountain, large figures in imall gardens, and 


{mall in Jarge, &c. but perhaps works of the ftae 


tuary might full be introduced, aad the meeting with 
Kicra, Ceres, ox Pamene, &c. well executed, and 
| in 
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‘in proper places, could hardly give offence. A terrace 


as a boundary, is now feldom formed, but in /ome 
fituations, fuch an eminence however might in feveral 
refpeéts be agreeable. 

It would certainly be too much to attempt here par- 
ticular dire€tions for extenfive gardening. ‘The peculiar 
capabilities of any place muft fuggeft what may be done, 
and much judgment is neceflary to plan aright. It 
is prefumed only to give a few Ainés to thofe private 
perfons who would do fomething in this way, which 
they may. confider as they pleafe. 

If trees are planted injudicioully, the error is a trifleg 
but if cut down fo, the confequence is ferious, and has 
often been forely lamented; extirpation fhould there- 
fore be we// thought of betore it is executed; efpecially 
trees about houfes, for many dwellings have been thus 
too haftily expoied, and deprived of comfortable 
ihelter and fhade. And why fhould a talte have pre- 
vailed for fo /udden a tranfition, as no fooner out of the 
houfe than to arrive in the open country, or why 
fhould an extenfive garden be thrown as much as pof- 
fible into a fingle view, when meeting with new objetts 
in. our Walks is fo agreeable ? 

Hilly fpots that are in view of the houfe fhould be — 
planted with firs, as pleafant noble looking trees, and 
very hardy. Beech does well on high ground, efpe- 
cially, if chalky. In low ground, not to mention 
aldersaud that tribe, the 4:rch, and even the caz, fhould 
not be forgot, where the wet does not long ftand. 

About the houfe fome /bady walks- ought always te 
be provided, | by tick planting, if net of trees, yet of 
flowering fhrubs, and evergreens, of which the /aure? 
will be found the moft ufeful. Here fhould bealfo a 
good portion of grafs plat, or /awn, which fo delights 
the eye when neatly kept, alfo borders of fhewy flowers, 
which if backed by any kind of fence, it fhould be hid 
with evergreens, or at leaft with deciduous fhrubs, that 
the fcene may be as much as poffible vivacious. 


ii - 
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If there is good room, /ingle trees of the fir kind, at due 


diftances, are allinizable ornaments about a hidtife. and 
‘clumps of fhrubs all of the /ame kind have a good 
eftect. 

Thofe who have much {pace of ground to decorate, 
do well to plant trees and fhrubs of every kind, as 
enlarging the fources of amufement, and affording 
opportunities for obfervation; but if the allotment of 
_ ground for this purpofe is contr atti. then, of courfe, 
thofe only fhould be planted, which by their neat foliage, 
natural fymmetry, and gay flowers, may betruly Beem: 
ed ornamental. ‘I hey fhould be fuch as ftrike the eye 
of perions in general though they have nothing of 
jingularity to aa the attention of the curious in 
plants. It too often happens, that good o/d forts of 
trees, fhrubs, and flowers, are excluded for new ones, 
but if the ies are nof more elegant, and generally 
pleafing, the practice is furely not a wife one: in 
ornamental gardening, on a /mall {cale, great care 
fhould be taken, in the choice of what is really pretty, 
that nothing dull or rambling be introduced. 

In the moft foeltered place, near the houfe, there 
fhould be’an znclofure of a compaét nature, as fuppofe 
of ee dwarf, elm, or hornbeam, (rather the former) open 
only to the South, as a neceffary apartment to place 
things in from the greenhoufe, or “occafionally the hot- 
Foufe, tender. annuals, or any hardy curic@s potted 
plants, for a fummer refidence. Spruce firs anfwer 
nee! well for a fcreen, being kept: clipt a little after 

Midfummer. For this purpole, or for hedges to fepa- 
rate, or divide, any {pot of ground, the hap hornbeam 1s 
better than the common fort, which holds its dead leaves 
on all the wzzter, and makes a litter at Spring. This « 
bufinefs may alfo be eafily effe€ted by planting elder 
cuttings ata foot afunder, which will grow up quickly, 
being Kept sayy 

The walks fhould abs be wide, fome (in general) 
jerpentine, and contrived as much as pofhble im : 

evel, 


a 
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Jevel, as walking up and down hills can hardly be called” ° 
pleafure. That they may be extenfive, they fhould 
{kirt the grounds, and feldom go acrofs them. In 
{mall pleafure grounds the edges of the walks fhowkd be 
regularly planted with flowers, and long’ones occafion- 
ally fo, or with the moft dwarf fhrubs; and neat fhel- 
tered compartments of flowers, (every now and then 
to be met with) have a preity effect. If the walks 
are extended to diftant plantations of fore/? rees, every 
opportunity fhould be taken, to introduce fomethin 

of the herbaceous flowery kind, which will prove the 


more pleafing, as found in unexpetted fituations : The 


outer walk of pleafure grounds and plantations, fhould 
every now and then break into open views of the 
country, and to parts of the internal {fpace, made pleaf- 
ing, if not ftriking, by fome work of art, or decoration 
of nature. 

Water fhould only be introduced where it will run 
itfelf clear, or may be eafily kept fo, as alfo in ful] 
fight, and fome fa// ot it fhould be contrived, (af 
poffible,) for the fake of giving it motion and found, 
becaufea lively fcene of this element is always mucl: 
more pleafant than a deadone. Every /pring of water 
fhould be made the molt of, and though fountains, &c. 
are out of fafhion, fomething of thus kind is agreeable 
enough. Near fome pieces of water, asa cool retreat, 
itis defirable that there fhould be fomething of the 
fummer-houfe kind, and why not the fimple ruftic 


arbour, embowered with the waodbine, the Jweetbriar, 


the ja/mine and the rofe.. Pole arbours are tied well 


together with bark or ozier twigs. . 

‘* Before the defign of a rural and extenfive garden 
be put in execution, it ought to be confidered, or 
anticipated, what it will be in twenty or thirty years 
time; for it often happens, that a defign which looks 
handfome when it is firft planted, and in good propor- 
tion, becomes fo {mall and ridiculous in procefs of 
time, that there is a neceffity either to alter it, or 
- Gwe = 
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deftroy it entirely, and fo plant it anew.’’ This obfer- 
vation of Mr. Mailler’s, juftifies the advice given of 
employing the moft /kilful in planning and direéting 
pleafure grounds. ‘To proport#nthe breadth of walks, 
the fize of carpets, cafling and levelling ef grounds, 
parterres, &c. ‘The difpofal of fountains, flatues, vafes, 
dials, and other decorationsof magnificence to moft ad- 


vantage, requires a particular addrefs, fays Mr. Evelyn, - 


or to fpeak more emphatically, @ prophetic eye; and 
though the tafte is not now what it was in Mr. Evelyn’s 
time, yet, perhaps, the only difference 1s that more 
dkill is requifite. 

What has been faid of the difficulty of rural and ex- 
tenfive gardening, is meant only as advice to proceed 
with cautious fteps. The work is truly of the mot 
worthy nature, and a tafte for it deferves to be cherifh- 
ed. Mr. Shenffone, in an ode on rural elegance, defends 
his favourite employment thus: 7 


And oh! the tranfport, moft ally’d to fong, 
In fome fair villa’s peaceful bound, 
To catch foft hints from Nature’s tongue, 
~ And bid Arcadia bloom areund: - 
Whether we fringe the floping hill, 
Or fmoothe below the verdant mead ; 
Whether we break the falling rill, 
Or through meandering mazes lead : 
Or in the horrid bramble’s room, 
Bid carelefs groupes of rofes bloom : 
_ Oy let fome fhelter’d lake ferene / | 3 
Refiect flow’rs, woods, and fpires, and brighten all the 
deeper) 2): 
O {weet difpofal of the rural hour! 
O beauties never known to cloy! 
While worth and genius haunt the favour’d bow’r, 
And every geztle breaft partakes the joy ! 
While Charity at eve furveys the fwain, 
Enabled by thefe toils to cheer 
A train of helplefs infants dear, 
Speed 
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Speed whiftling home acrofs the plain; 
Sees vagrant Luxury, her hand-maid grown,. 
For half her gracelefs deeds atone, | 
And hails the bounteous work, and ranks it with her owm 
Why brand thefe pleafures with the name 
Of foft, unfocial toils, of indolence and fhame ?. 
Search but the garden, or thie wood, 
Let yon admir’d carnation own, 
Not a// was meant for raiment or for food. 
Not all for needful ufe alone. 
There while the feeds of future bloffoms dwell, 
Tis colour’d for the fight, perfum’d' to pleafe the fmell. 


Why knows the nightingale to fing ? 
Why flows the pine’s ne¢tarious juice ? 
Why fhines with paint the linnet’s wing ?. 
For fuftenance alone? for ufe? 
For prefervation? Every fphere 
Shall bid fair PZa/ure’s rightful claim appear, 
And fure there feem of Suman kind, 
Some born to fhun the folemn ftrife ; 
Some for amufrve tafks defign’d, 
To foothe the certain ills of life ; 
Gsace its lone vales with many a budding rofe,. 
New founts of blifs difclofe, 
Call forth refrefhing fhades, and decorate repofe, 


Mr. Shenftone fucceeded admirably in laying out his: 
grounds, and producing a delightful fcene about the 
Leafowes. Several gentlemen have done great things 
in picturefque gardening, without the affiftance of pro- 
feffional artifts; but they have hada peculiar talent this: 
way, improved by ftudy and obfervation: Thus Mr.. 
Walpole makes an eafy: affair of it, and fays, ‘the 
pofleflor, if he has amy tafte, is the beft defigner of his 


’ own grounds.” And indeed, as they have come fo 


frequently under his own eye and contemplation, he 


_ muil, ina great meafure, be competent to the work ;. 


and at lealt, ought not to give up his judgment fe im- 
plicitly to general undertakers of rural gardening. 
G: Ornamental 
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Ornamental gardening depends much on the form of 
the ground, and therefore to fhape that is the firft object. 


ground, is aheavier bufinefs than is commonly fup- 
poled, both as to time and expence. ey cs 2 

‘Too much lene 1s to be guarded againit, and when » 
itabounds, the eye fhould be relieved, by c/umps, or 
fome other agreeable objeét. Hollows are not eafily 
filled, and eminences, moltly are advantageous, in the 
formation of picfure/que fcenes, in which the general 
principle of ornamental gardening confilts. This idea 
has been preffed fo far, that it is contended, a gardener 
fhould bea ftudier of land{cape paintings. But with- 
out an immediate view to pictures, no doubt, grounds 
may be laid out in a way fufiiciently pi€turefque. That 
view may be very agreeable in Nature, which would 
uot be fo in a pitture, and wice vera. | 

Pidturefque gardening 1s effelted by a number of 
means, which a true rural genius, and the fludy of 
. examples only can produce. Thefe examples may be 
pictures, but the better inftruétors will be fcenes in 
Nature; and the proper grouping of trees, according to 
their mode of growth, fhades of green, and appearance 
i autumn will effeét a great deal. 

To plant piéturefquely a knowledge of the characer- 
iftic differences of trees and fhrubs, is evidently a prin- 
cipal qualification. Some trees fpread their branches 
wide, others grow fpiral, and fome conical; fome have 
a clofe foliage, others an open one, and fome torm re- 
gular, others irregular heads, the branches and leaves of 
which may grow ereét, level, or pendent. _ 

_ The made of growth in trees, as quick or flow, the 
time of leafing, and fhedding leat, with the colour of 
the bark, are all circumftances of confideration in order 

to 
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to produce flriking contrafts, and happy aflemblages, in 
the way of ornamental gardening. 

‘© To range the fhrubs and {mall trees, fo that they 
mutually fet offthe beauties, and conceal the blemifhes, 
of each other; toaim at no effects which depend ona 
nicety for their fuccefs, and which the foil, the ex- 
pofure, or the feafon of the day, may deflroy; to attend 
more to the groupes than to the individuals; and to con- 
fider the whole as a plantation, not as a colleétion of 
plants; are the beft general rules which can be given 
concerning them. re | | 

** In confidering the fubje€ts of gardening, ground 
and wood firft prefent themfelves; wafer is the next; 
which, though not abfolutely neceflary to a beautiful 
compofition, yet occurs fo often, and is fo capital a 
feature, that it is always regretted when wanting; and 
no large place can be fuppofed, a little {pot can hardly 
be imagined, in which it may not be agreeable. It 
accommodates itfelf to every fituation, is the moit 
interefling  objeét in a land{cape, and the happielt cir- 
cumftance in a retired recefs; captivates the eye at a 
diftance, invites approach, and is delightful when near: 


it refrefhes an open expofure; it animates a fhade, 


cheers the drearinefs of a wafte, and enriches the moft. 
crowed view. In form, in ftyle, and in extent, it may 
be made equal to the greateft compofitions, or adapted 
to the Jeaft: it may {pread in a calm expanfe to foothe 
the tranquillity of a {paceful fcene; or hurrying along 
a devious courfe, add fplendour to a gay, and extra- 
Vagance to a romantic fituation. So various are the 
characters which wafer can affume, that there is fcarcely 
an idea in which it may not concur, or an impreffion 
which it cannot enforce.’’ ; 

On the works of art in gardening, the following 
paflage is pertinent: — ‘‘ Art was carried to excefs, 
when ground, wood, and water, were reduced to ma- 
thematical figure, and fimilarity and order were pre- 
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ferred to freedom and variety. Thefe mifchiefs, how- 
‘ever, were. occafioned, not by the ufe, but the perver- 
‘on of art: it exelnded. inftead of improving upon 
nature, and thereby deflroyed the very end it was called 
in to promote. Architeéture requires fymmetry, the 
objeéts of nature treedom; and the properties of the 
one cannot, with juftice, he transferred to the other. 
But if, by the term art no more is meant than merely 
defign, the difpute is at an end; choice, arrange- 
ment, compofition, improvement, and prefervation, 
are fo many fymptoms of arf, which may occafionally 
appear in ‘feveral parts of a garden, but ought to be 
difplayed without referve near the houfe: nothing 
there fhould feem negletteds it is a fcene of the molt 
cultivated nature: it ought to be enriched, it ough it 
to be adorned; and defign may be avowed in th 
~pian, and expence in the execution. Even regularity 
2s not excluded: a capital ftrnéture may extend its 
influence beyond its walls; but this power fhould. be 
exercifed only over its immediate appendages. Works 
of fculpiure axe not, like buildings, chi bigt familiar in 
fcenes of cultivated nature; but vafes, ftatues, and 
termini, are ufual appendages to a confiderable edifice: 
as fuch, they may attend the manfion, and trefpafs a 
little upon the garden, provided they are not carried 
fo far into at as to lofe their conneétion with the 
firucture.” 
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SECTION XII. “ 


OF PRUNING. 


ia, I. OF WALL TREES. 


. 


F this ‘* mafter work of gardening,”’ it-has beé » 

faid,. ‘* that. gentlemen prune too little; and> 

_ gardeners-too much;’’ thefe extremes are to. be-avoided, . 
' as attended with peculiar evils, equally mifchievous:. 
Wall-trees are prefently {poiled by either prattice. If 
they are. too full of wood, the fhoots and fruits can 

_ not.be properly ripened, and if. they. are too thin, the. 
_ confequencé of the.cutting that has made them fo, is the 

production of wood, rather than fruit, farecing out- 

fhqots, where otherwife bloffom buds would have been - 
formed. ‘The defignation of trees to a wall. neceflarily 

occafions cutting, and on the /A/ful ule of the knife: 

~ much depends; but let not the ingenious young gardener » 

be. difcouraged at the appearance-of difhculty : a little 
itudy, praétice, and perfeverance will clear the way, . 

and if he does not become a complete pruner at once, he . 
will in a reafonable time, and the. work. wall prove one 

of the pleafanteft amufements of a garden, not attended . 

with fatigue. . , 

Every one who.has wal]-trees cannot-keep a profeffed 
gardener,. nor is every one who cai/s himfelf {o, - 
qualified to prune properly. It is a great mortification - 
to.a.man, who withes a fee his trees in order, not ta ® 
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be able to get an operator to attend them; let him re- 
folve to learn the art Aim/elf, and the ability will be 
very gratifying to him. | : 
Proud of his well-fpread walls, he views his trees 
That meet (no barren interval between, ) 

With pleafure more than ev’n their fruits afford, 
Which, fave himfelf who trains them, none can feel. 


CowPpeER,. 


As many words muft be ufed on this article pruning, 
for the fake of a little order, and the appearing lefs 
tedious, the bufinefs of managing wall-irees may be 
thus divided: —1. Concerning the rorM. 2. The 
HEALTH: 3. The FRUITFULNESS of them. A 
tree may be kept in good form, but be neither healthy 
vor fruit/ul, and may be. both in good form and health, 
yet not fruitful; but if it is fruitful, it muft poffefs 
both the former qualifications. 


1. As tothe FORM, or general appearances of the 
~wall-trees. If atree is young and newly planted, the 


firft thing is to Aead it down, by cutting off (if it isa_ 


- neétarine, peach, or apricot) all the fhoots, and the item 
iticlf, down to a few eyes, that the lower part of the 
wall may. be furnifhed with new and ftrong wood. 
Make'the cut floping; and behind the tree, taking care 
{by placing the foot on the root, and the left hand on 
the item) not to difturb the tree by the pull of the knife. 


Plaifter the part with a bit of cow-dung, clay, or {tiff 


earth. 
The heading down is to be made fo as to leave two 
or three eyes, or four, ifa high wall, on each fide of the 
em, from which fhoots will come properly placed for 
training. The number of eyes may be alfo according 
to the ftrength of the tree, and its roots. If there are 
not two well placed eyes on each fide of the ftem, two 
fooots, thus fituated, may be left cutting them fhort to 
3 | iwe 
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two or three eyes each. Eyes or fhoots behind, or 
before, confider as of ne ufe, gad let them be early tala 
placed by rubbing, Or cuttin ‘This work is to be 
performed in fpring, when ik tree is putting forth 
fhoots; i. e. about the beginning of dpril. 

If towards the end of May, there fhould be wanting 
fhoots on either fide the tree, having, perhaps, only one 
put forth where two were expected, shat one fhoot 
fhould be cut, or pinched down, to two or three eyes ; 
and before fummer is over there will be found good. 
fhoots from them, and thus a proper head be obtained. 
This work of fhortening fhoots of the year may be done: 
any time before Midfummer ; but in this cafe, all ill-. 
placed, or fuperfluous growths, muit be rubbed off as 
foon as feen, that thole to be referved may be the 
{tronger, receiving more nourifhment. 4 

As the /aferal thoots grow, let them be simely Ne 
to the wall, clofe, itrait, and equi-diftant; but ufe no 
force while they are ihiaded: If they are quite well 
placed, they will need nokending; but fometimes fhoots’ 
muit be laid in which are not perteétly fo. Lay in as 
many good msderate fized {hoots as may be throughout 
the f{ummer, for choice at winter pruning, yet do not: 
crowd thetree. As-the fhoots proceed in length, nail _ 
them to the wall, that no material dangling of them be. 
feen; but avoid ufing too many fhreds. 

In the formation of a tree, keep. each fide as nearly as 
can be equal in wood, and the thoots inclining down- 
wards, which isa ado of training neceflary to fill the 
lower part of the wall, (none.of which fhould be loft} : 
and to check the oa free motion of the fap, which wall: 
| trees are lidble to trom their warm fituation, and con-. 
|  tmual cutting. All the branches fhould have an. 
| hsrizental tendency, thoughthe upper cannot have it fo: 
much as the lower ones. Thofe that are perpendicular, « 
or nearly fo, mountthe wall too falt, and runaway with: 
the food that fhould pals to the horizontals, which being | 
impoverifhed by the vigorous middle branche es, gradually + 
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become too weak to extend themfelves, and nourifh the 


fruit. The pruner, therefore, muft be content to have 


fome of the wall, over the middle of the tree, unoccu- | 


pied; or, at leaft, fuffer none but weak, or very mode- 
rate thong, to find. a place there. 

The :dea of a well-formed tree is fanionbice repre- 
fented by the ribs of a {pread fan, or the fingers of the 
hand extended. Regularity 1s allowed to be fo necef- 
lary to the seauty of a wall tree, that fome have even 
drawn hnes for a guide to train by: but, Nature, (ever 
tree and eafy) will not fubmit to fo much formality } 
and fuch a perfeé difpofition of the branches are not 
neceffary. A tree may be regular, without being linear, 
and the proper ufeful fhoots are not to be facrificed toa 
fanciful precifion. Though croffing of branches is 
againf{t rule, vet cafes may happen (as in want of wood or 
tr ruiit) where even this awkwardnefs may be permitted. 
The objeét is fruzt, and to obtain this end, form muft 
fometimes give place. ‘* Barrennefs being the greateft 
defeét, crofling muft not be ferupled, when basrentiets 
cannot otherwife be avoided.”” A tree may be in fair 
fy mimetry, and yet badly pruned; and thus fome 1 igno- 


tantly, and others cunningly, put trees in order with-_ 


out a proper felection of branches, fo that the bef 
{hall be cut out, and the worft left, merely becaufe the 
latter fuits the form better, and gives a favourable ap- 
pearance to the work as regular. 

All fore-right and back fhoots, and other ufelefs 
wood, fhould be difplaced in time, for they exhauft 


the ftrength of the tree to no purpofe, and occafion a 


rude appearance. It is a very expeditious method to 


difplace fuperfluous young fhoots, by pufhing, or 


breaking them off; but when they get woedy, it is apt 


to tear the bark, and, in this. cafe, the ‘knife mult be 
nfed: the better way isto dis-aud by rubbing; yet a 
young /uxurrant tree fhould be fuffered to grow a little. 


wns to fpendthe fap. There is one evil, aie ats. 
tending on dis-budding, and rubbing off young jfore- 


rights, 
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rights, that fome fruit /purs are thus loft; for apricots 
are apt to bear on little fhort fhoots, of from half an 
inch to an inch, (or more) and there are peaches which 


do the fame; fo that it is a rule with fome pruners to 


wait to diftinguifh /purs from fosots, and then toufe the 
knife; yet ufe it as little as may be in fummer. 

In regulating a tree, at any time, begin at the bottom 
and middle, and work the way orderly upward and 
outward. Never /horten in fummer, (which would pro- 
duce frefh fhoots) except a forward fhoot where wood 
may be wanting; but where the tree 1s really too thick, 


cut c/ean out what may be fpared. None ot the fhoots 


produced after Midfummer {hould be nailed in, except 


where wood is wanting to fill a naked place: They 


never bear fruit. 
The proper ufe of aai/s and /hreds is neceflary to the 
beauty of the tree, as well as a regular difpofition of 


the branches ; and in this bufinefs ingenuity wiil evi«. 


dence itfelf in neatnefs. 


Nazis that are weak and {mall can hardly. be ufed,. 


for they muft be of fufficient f{trength to hold fat; but 


large nails do not look well, and hurt the wall more 
than fmaller. There is, however, a fort made on pur- 


pofe for this work, with flat heads, and robuift fhanks,. 
called garden nails, and thefe are generally to be ufed;. 


there is yet a {maller fort, with flat heads, that, in many 


cafes, might do, and they have fomewhat the advantage 


in neatne/s. In default of thefe there are Jath nails; of 


two or three fizes, that may be brought into ufe.. It 1s: 


proper to have two fizes, the larger tor ftrong and the 
{maller for weak fhoots: trees. trained to wood. can 
hardly have-nails too [mall. 


Shreds fheuld be adapted.to the ftrength of. the. 
branches, and:the diftance of the buds from each other;. 


fo thet with ftrong fhoots; having their buds wide, 


fuch broad fhreds may be ufed, that would make weak 


fhoots unfightly, and {poilthem by covezing the buds; . 


many a weil cut tree has been made difgutfting, 
merely 


« 
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merely by irregular and dangling fhreds. An unifor- 
mity of calaur can-hardly be accomplifhed, but a regu- 
larity of fize may; f{carlet, if all alike, looks beft; and 
white the worft. The general width of fhreds fhould 
be from half an inch to three quarters, and the /ength 
two inches to three, having fome wider, longer, and 
dtronger, for large branches. In the di/pefiticn of 
_fhreds, fome muit have their ends turned downwards, 
and fome upwards, as beft fuits, for bringing the fhoots - 
to their proper place, and firait direétion. Though 
fome pruners obferve a fort of alternate order, yet the 
ends hanging chiefly down, will look beft. . Ufe no 
more fhreds and nails than neceflary to make good 
work, as the effect is both rude and injurious. 

The fammer ufedin nailing branches fhould be neat 
and light, with a perife&tly {mooth and level face, about 
two thirds of an inch diameter, having a claw. for 
_ drawing nails. As nails are apt to break out pieces of 
the wall in drawing, it is a good way to give the nail a. 
tap to drive it a little, which Joofening it from its_ ruff, 
makes it come out eafier, and fo faves a wall from hrge 
holes, which is a material thing. 

' Trellifes have been recommended to be placed again: 
walls, as ameans of keeping a wall found, and giving 
the fruit more room to {fwell. In the training of fruit. 
trees that do not require the greateft degree of fun, and 
in fituations where the lofs of @ little heat is not: 
material, this method of training trees is a good one. 
But, perhaps, there are not many fituations in England,. 
(common as it is on the continent) where this mode of. 
culture can be adopted, as all the fun we meet with | 
here, 1s generally but barely fufficient for peaches, 
neCfarines, grapes, and figs.. Apricots, however, may do, 
and when trained upon a /rel/7s, in a foutbern alpedt, . 
row finer, and are lefs mealy than direétly. againft a. 
wall, A durable, neat, and almoit invilible trelly might. 
be made of wine. | | esi 


Trellifes 
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Trellifes fhould be made of feafoned deal, and {quared 


to flips of three-fourths of an inch, or a trifle wider, 
and fixed clofe to the wall, fo as to form upright ob- 
longs of twelve inches by fix. In this way of training, 
the fhreds ought to be finer, and the nails much {maller ; 
but the branches may be fied with ba/s, &c. if the sre/lis 
is fet a ttle from the wall, as fuppofe an inch. | 
It may be obferved, that tying faves the expence of 
nails and fhreds, clofe fet buds are never covered, and 
damage from the hammer is avoided. By trellifing, a 
tree will be cleaner and Jefs mfefted with vermin, which 
breed in the holes made by nailing. In this mode of. 


- training, the fruit {wells freely, grows larger, and is of 


more equal flavour; fo that it deferves trial where it is 
likely to fucceed by fine fituations. : 

Let the young gardener be advifed re/slutely to ob- 
ferve the pruning /aws, and keep all in perpetual order, 
for his trees will run prefently to confufion and ruin, 
if inattention and negleét take place. 


2. The HEALTH of wall trees is greatly provided 
for, by nooo the directions already given, concern- 
ing their form; for if obferved, each fhoot will have the 
proper benefit of /un and air, to concoét its juices and 
prepare it for fruiting. 

It injures a tender {hoot when it preffes hard againft 
a nail. WH the hammer ftrikes a fhoot, and bruifesthe 
bark, it often fpoils if not kills it, by the part cankering.. 
The fhreds may be too tight, fo that the fhoot cannot 
properly fwell; and if fhreds are too broad, and too 


numerous, they are apt to occafion ficknefs, and prove 


aharbour for infefts and filth: Let the number be 
leffened at all opportunities. A flip of the knife may 
wound a neighbouring branch, and make it gum, can- 
ker, or die. It will require care, and fome pra€lice, 
to avoid this accident; and in order to it, keep the point. 
of the knife fharp, and mind the pofition of it when — 

at | cutting. 
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cutting. Cut clofe and floping behind the eye; neither 
fo near as to injure it, nor fo wide as to leave a ftub.. 

- Digging deep with a {fpade about borders fometimes 
injures the roots, and keeps them too low in the ground, 
when they fhould be encouraged to run higher; and as- 
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nothing but well confumed dung, or other manure that: 
drops freely, fhould be ufed about fruit trees, it is agood . 


way to dig, or ftir the ground carefully with an a/pa- 
ragus fork. Wounds and bruifes-hurt roots, as much 
as branches, and though cutting fmall roots-afunder. by 
a f{pade, does good rather than harm, yet large ones- 
are often much injured by this inftrument. 

‘Fhe extremities of a tree will not be in vigour with-. 
out a firict attention to the mzddk, that it haveno ftrong. 
wood, growing eretily: this was before direéted, and. 
mujt be-obferved. When the fides of a tree are well 
extended; and full of healthy wood,.then fome fhoots: 
of moderate fubftance may be trained up the middle. 

The bending of a branch much is a violence to be: 
avoided; fo that every {hoot fhould be kept from the. 
jfirft in the direction it 1s to grow.. 

Luxuriant wood mutt be. particularly: attendéd te, to- 
get-rid of itin ttme, before it-has robbed the weaker. 
branches too much. JhAat:is luxuriant wood, which,. 
according to the seneral habit of the tree, ismuch larger. 
than the-reft; for.a fhoot.that is deemed luxuriant in 


one tree, may: not be foin another.. If itrong wood,. 
that is not very.luxuriant, happens to be at the bottom. 


of the tree, fo. that it can be. trained. quite horizon- 
taliy, it-may often be. ufed to good. purpofe, as this. 
pofition checks-the fap... A. luxuriant fhoot. may be. 
kept in fummer: where. it -is not-defigned :to retain it, . 
merely-to cut it down at winter pruning to two.or three 
eyes; for getting. wood where.wanted the next year; - 
or this fhortening. may take place in June, to have new. 
fhoots. the prefent year.. Luxuriant fhoots-may be. 
fometimes retained for.a-time, merely. as.qwa/le se 
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More concerning luxuriant wood will be found in what 
follows. : 

All difeafed, damaged, very weak, or worn out 
branches (as they occur) fhould be cut out, to make 
way for better; but if atree is generally difeafed, fome 
catition muft be ufed not to cut out too much at once, 
if there is any hope of reftoring it. Avery old tree, 
or a young one, that does not thrive, may be cut 
a great deal; but prune it fo as to have a general 
fprinkling of the beft of the branches, and keep fhort 
lengths of an eye or two, of the weaker ones, in a fort 
of alternate order. — 

Young trees are very apt to decline, and fometimes 
die, if fufferedto overbear themfelves the firfi year or 
two of fruiting: The remedy is obvious, and fhould 
refolutely be applied. | 

A weak tree is helped much by training it more 
ereéily than ufual, as lefs check is thus given to the fap, 
and {o the fhoots are more likely to fwell: fuch a tree 
fhould be kept thin of branches, and always pruned 
early in autumn, keeping the top free from fuch wood 


as is {tronger than that which is in general below, and. 


all the fhoots fhorter than ufual. 

' Old decaying trees fhould be leffened a little every 
year, and conftantly watched, to obferve where young 
and ftrong fhoots are putting out below, in order to 
cut down ¢ them; and though the time for doing this 
is commonly at autumn or winter pruning, yet it ma 


be beft done in fummer, as the fhoots would thrive the. 


t 


better ; obferving to put fome graffing clay, or cow 
dung, to ihe part, to prevent gumming, which fummer - 


pruning is apt to occafion. A judicious pruner may 


bring the oldeft, and moft ill-conditioned tree, to a 


Oo 


healthy and bearing flate, if-allis but right at the root, | 


it having a good foil about it. | : 

Keep ali wall trees c/ean, and particularly weak ones, 
from mofs, cobwebs, or other filth; and attend to 
infetis, {nails, caterpillars, and fmother flies. . Any bark 


that 
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that is decayed by cracks, &c. muft be cleared away 
to the quick, either by rubbing, or the knife, as filth 
and infeéts are apt particularly to gather there: wipe 
the part clean, with fpunge and foap. 

Confider the /oi/ about an unthriity tree, and if it is 
thought bad, improve it by moving away as much of 
the old as conveniently can be done. The roots may 
be laid carefully quite bare, and examined, in order to 
cut off decayed or cankered parts, and to apply imme- 
diately to them fome fine and good /re/b earth, with a 
iittle thorough rotten dung in it, and a fprinkling of foot, 
or wood afhes. raza 

fog dung, applied frefh, is faid to have a peculiar 
efficacy in recovering weak trees; and cow dung may 
reafonably be expected to do good, if the foil is a 
warm, or hungry one, and if not fo, the hog dung. is 
not fo proper, as itis acold drefling. Ifthe foil is a 
ilrong one, a compa/t of fowls, or fheep’s dung, lime, with 
any frefh light earth, one part of each of the former, 
and three of the latter, mixed with the foil that is taken 
off, will be a proper manure; to which a little fharp 
fand may be added. An animal drefling, as of entrails, or 
any carrion, or bullock’s or hog’s blood, applied to the, 
roots, has been frequently found effe€tual to make fruit- 
ful, and to recover decaying trees, and in particular — 
vines. All thefe applications fhould be made late in 
autumn, or early in {pring. _ . 

The conffitution of a tree is fometimes naturally 
barren; or the foil that the roots have got into may be 
fo nought and deleterious, that no pains, or perfeverance, 
will avail_any thing; but continuing fruitlefs and 
fickly, admonifhes the owner to take it up, and try ano- 
ther plant, re€tifying the foil thoroughly, if the evil 
is thought to arife there. The /mather fly does fome- 
times repeatedly attack the fame tree, which is a fign of 
inherent weaknefs, for the juices of a fickly tree are 
fweeter than thofe of a found one, and fe more liable 
to fuch attacks. Sometimes a tree of this kind, when 

removed 


5 
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removed to a good foil, and pruned greatly down, does. 
very well. A foil too rich of dung often occafions trees 
to be blighted, and the remedy is to impoverifh it with 
a fharp fand. 
_ In order to health and flrengts, a tree muft not be 
kept too full during fummer, as it preyents the proper 
ripening of the wood, and makes the ihoots long jointed. 
If more than one fhoot proceed from the fame eye, 
referve only the ftrongeft and beft fituated. A crowded 
tree cannot Le healthy, and it becomes both lodging and 
food for infeéts. The /Jam buds of a tree being always 
formed the year before, they will be few and weak.1in a. 
thicket of leaves, as debarred of the necefiary fun and 
air: But in order to avoid an over-fulnefs, do not make 
any great,amputations in, fummer, left the tree fhould 
gum. eis 
In clearing a tree of /uperabundant wood, take care 
not to cut off the /eading fhoot of a branch. Ali fhoots 
after Mid/ummer fhould be difplaced as they arife, ex- 
cept where wantedto fillupavacancy. In a too vigorous 
tree, the Midfummer fhoots may be left for a while on 
thofe branches that are to be cut out at winter pruning; 
as Cutting fuch trees in fummer is to be avoided as much 
as poffible; fo that a little rudenefs in a luxuriant tree 
may be permitted as a neceffary evil, provided it be- 
comes not too fhady, or unfightly. Watering wall trees 
with an engine {martly on a fummer’s evening, 1s con- 
ducive to their health, and frees them from infects. 
The fubjeét of A/:ghts is too difficult, and uncertain, 
to be entered upon here, though it may feem a proper 
place for it. 7 


3. The FRUITFULNESS of wall trees, (the 


ultimate objet of planting and training them) comes 


now tobe {poken of. Their proper ferm.and health 


being good, the foundation is laid, but feveral things 
are yet to be done to obtain the end propofed, and this 
rete: chiefly 
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chiefly regards the principal cutting, or what is called 
winter pruning. 

If trees have been planted far enough afunder, it is a 
happy circumftance, asthe proper Aerizental form, and 
the open middle, may be preferved. The longer the 
horizontals are, the more neceflary it is to be careful to 
fuffer none but weak branches in the center uprightly. 
If trees are confined as to length of wall, they of courfe 
‘take a more ereét form, but ftill ftrong wood fhould not 
mount juft in the middle. 

If the trees have been properly attended to during 
fummer, there will be now (at their principal, or winter 
pruning) the lefs to do ; and the leading objets are, to 
thin and to furnifh them, or, in other words, to take ‘out 
what is to fpare, and to cut what 1s left, fo as to fill the 
tree properly again by fucceeding fhoots. 2 

A tree is to be ¢hinned of damaged, unpromifing, and 

il-placed fhoots, and of woody branches that are de- 
caying, or reach far without fruitful fhoots on them, 
and always fame of the old wood fhould be cut out, 
where there is young to follow, or fupply its place. 
_ Of the fair and well piaced fhoots alfo, the fuperabun- 
_ dance is to be taken away, fo as generally to leave the 
good ones at four, five, or fix inches afunder, according 
_ to the fize of the wood and fruit. | 

Luxuriant wood, i.e. thofe fhoots that are gigantic, 
muft be taken out from the reft, as they would impo- 
verifh the good, and deftroy the weak branches, and are 
never fruitful; but if atree is generally luxuriant, it 

“mutt be borne with, andthe lefs it is cut, comparatively 
{peaking, the better. Such a tree, after a few years, 
may come to bear well; and when it begins to fhoot 
moderately, -fome of the biggeft wood may be taken 
out each year, or fhortened down to two or three eyes, 
and fo brought into order. The more horizontally 
free fhocting trees are trained the better, as the bend- 
ing of the fhoots checks the fap. A flrong aug or 

| two, 
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two, of a very luxuriant tree, may be trained per- 
pendicular for a time, to keep the horizontals the more 
moderate. 

As the pruner is to begin below, and towards the 

ftem, fo the objeétin thinning mutt be, to prefer and to 
leave thofe fhoots that are placed /owe/? on the branches, 
that fo the tree may be furnifhed towards the center. 
See that thofe left are found, and not too weak, or over 
{trong, for the moderate fhoots generally bear bett. 
Weak fhoots are always more fruitful than ftrong ones; 
and if they are furnifhed with fair blofloms, fhould be. 
kept where a tree 1s full of wood, and even preferred to 
moderate ones, on a very flourifhing tree. 

In this thinning bufinefs, the young pruner muft be 
content to go on deliberallih that he may confider well 
before the knife is applied. ‘To make a proper choice 
isthe great point. After hefitating, to be fometimes at 
a lofs, muft not difcourage a learner, for good pruners 
often are, and no two adepts would chufe juft the 
fame {hoots for referve. 

The next objeét is to furnifb a tree. In order to 

this; the thinning of old wood, young being ready (or 
eafily to be procured) to follow, has already been 
mentioned ; but the principal ftep is the /hortening of the 
fhoots, which occafions them to throw out below the 
cut, for future ufe. Ifthey were not to be fhortened, 
the tree would prefently extend a great way, bearing 
chiefly at the extremities, and all over the middle it 
would be very thin of fruit, and thus a great part of the 
wall loft; which not to fuffer, is the art of a pruner that 
fhews he has indeed {kull. 
The wmode of bearing in peaches, ne€tarines, and 
apricots, is on the lait year’s wood, which makes it 
necellary to /horten, in order to a certain fupply of 
fhoots for bearing the next year; and thus to have 
fucceffion wood in every part of thetree. 

The rule for /hortening is this: Confider the ftrength 

of the tree, andthe more vigorous the thoots are, cut 


of | 
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off the lefs.. Ifa luxuriant tree were to have its fhoots 
much fhortened, it would throw out nothing but wood; 
_and if a weak tree were not pretty much cut, it would 
not have ftrength to bear. From vigorous fhoots one- 
four:h may be cut off; from middling ones, one-third; 
and from weak-ones one half. | 

In fhortening, make the cut at a leading fhoot bud, 
which is known by having a d/offom bud on the fide of 
it, or, Which is better, one on each fide. B/offom buds 
are rounder and fuller than leaf buds, and are difcern- 
ible even at the fall of the leaf, and plainly feen early 

-in the fpring. It 1s defirable to make the cut at twin 
bioffoms, yet as this cannot always be done, the due 
proportion of /ength muft generally determine. It often 
happens, that the bloflom buds are chiefly, and fome- 
times all, at the end ofthe fhoot; but flill it fhould be 
fhortened, if it ts at all long. Never cut where there 
is only a bloffom bud, and prefer thofe fhoots that are 
fhorteft jointed, and have the blofloms moft in the 
middle. The fhoots that lie well, and are fruitful, or 
healthy, and but a few inches long, may be lett whole. 
Always contrive to have a good leader at the end of 
every principal branch. ee : 

Young trees (as of the firft year of branching) fhould 
have the lower fhoots left longer in proportion, and the 
upper fhorter, in order to form the tree better to the 
filling of the wall: the lower fhoots may have three or 
four eyes more than the upper. | 
In furnifbing a tree, confider where it wants wood, 
and cut the neareft unbearing branch (or if-neceflary, 
a bearing one), down to one, two, or more eyes, ac- 
cording to the number of fhoots defired, for in fuch 
clofe fhortening, a fhoot will come from each eye. 
With a view to wood for filling up a naked place, a 
fhoot formed after Mid/ummer may be thus fhortened ; 
though the general rule is, to difplace ail fuch late 
fhoots as ufelefs; the dependence for blofoms being on 
the early formed fhoots. : 

The 
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The ime for the principal, or winter pruning, iS by 
fome gardeners held indifferent, if the weather is mild 
‘at the time; but a moderate winter’s day is often quick- 
ly followed by a fevere froft, which may hurt the eye 
and bloffom next the cut. The beit time is at the fall 
of the leaf, and fhould take place as foon as the leaves 
begin to fall. November is, gencrally {peaking, a good 
time, and if this month is paft, then sdruary, 1 it is 
mild, or as foon after as poffible, for when the bloffom 
buds get fwelled, they are apt to be knocked off by a 
little touch, or jar of the hammer. : 

An autumn pruning will make the tree ftronger, and 
the bloffoms come bolder and forwarder; and if trees 
are then cut, as it leffens the work of /pring much, 
this alone is a good afitiient for it. ‘This praétice 
gives alfo a better opportunity to crop the borders 
(moderately) with cauliflowers, lettuces, radifhes, &c. 
to ftand the winter. Pruners in general, however, like 
a fpring cutting, becaufe they then fee the bloffoms 
plainly, and thus more readily make their eleétion of 
fhoots. Yetif the firft fine weather and leifure were 
embraced in aufumn, it were certainly better; and 
furely it muft give fatisfattion to fee the trees in- order 


al] the winter. 
But though an autumn pruning is to be earneftly 
recommended, it were beft to leave young trees, fora 
year or two, after heading down till /pring ; and Juxu- 
riant trees Ought certainly to be fo left, not only to 
check the ftrength of the coming fhoots, but to fee 
better where their bloffoms are, that no fruit be loft, as 

when in this ftate they bear but idly. | 
In an autumn pruning, apricots fhould be cut laft; 
but if /pring be the time, the rule is to begin with 
apricots, then peaches, and then neéfarines. Apricots 
fhould not be fo much fhortened as peaches, nor do 
they fo well endure the knife. Shoots of the apricot, if 
under a foot, may be left uncut, if there is room. The 
Jpurs of apricots fhould be fpared, if not too long, or 
; nume- 
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numerous, for they bear well, and continue for years. 
Some forts of peaches are alfo apt to put out fruit jpurs, 
and muit be managed accordingly. _ 

If much alteration 1s to be made ina wall tree, it 
will be neceilary to un-nail a great part, if not the 
whole tree, or a fide of it, at leait. When a tree has 
filled its fpace, fomethmg of this fort mu/? be done, and 
the worit, oldeit, largeft, and moft unprofitable wood 
taken out. If good fruitful wood be cut away to 
reduce the tree, then that 1s to be referved which will 
lay in ftraiteft and in the belt form, branching out the 
neareft towards the item. - 

Thus having finished the direftions for pruning 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines, afew fhort obfervations 
may be made, and fom ig faid concerning the 
management of thofe wall trees, in order to obtain good 
fruit. : . , 

After trees have been pruned, it will be proper to 

look them over, to fee what can be amended, as they 
will hardly be done perfec7/y at firft; this bufinefs may 
be let alonétill 4/o/foming time, and then fome judicious 
alterations may perhaps be made, (with care) as taking 
out fome weak, or other fhoots, that prove darrev, and 
may be fpared, or cutting tome down to the knit-truit, 
both to benefit that, and make room for the new wood: 
April will be the time for this. 
_ The pruner’s bufinefs is not fimply in providing a 
prefent, or a next year’s crop of fruit, but to manage 
his trees fo as to lay a foundation for years to come: 
He is to anticipate confequences, and provide for the 
future. | 

Particular as the dire€tions here given for pruning 
have been, they cannot have comprehended every 
poffible cate, but good fenfe and experience will readily 
_fupply what may be wanting, if the inftruétions afforded - 
are under{tood. | | 

Thofe who Aire a workman to perferm their pruning, 
fhould have three /ummer operations belides the winter; 
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i. e.in May, July, and September, earlier or later in 
thefe months as the feafon is, taking care to be fatished 
of the /k:// of the performer. | 


a as Oe eB 
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To preferve blofoms from-inclement weather, is a 


thing fome perfons are curious in, though on the whole 
they may be (as they generally are) left to take their 
chance. After expence and trouble, this bufinefs is 


often done to no purpofe, ora bad one. The covers - 


fometimes knock off the tender bloffoms, and if the 
work is done irregularly, as perhaps covered too clofe 
for atime, and then left uncovered, they are fooner cut 
off. a 
-. Many contrivances for /helters have been ufed. The 
old way ot flicking cuttings of yew, or other evergreens, 
or fern, (which is beft when dry) is as little trouble as 
any ;, but they fhould be fixed carefully, fo as not to 
flip, or be moved by wind, and not fo thick as to fhade- 
evermuch.* A flight covering is of fervice, and rather 
to be recoinmended than a thick one. ; : 
Nothing more than an old net has been ufed fuccefs- 
fully by fome gardeners for the purpofe. : 


A ‘coping projecting from fix eh to. a foot, ace. 


cording -to the height of the wall, is feNviceable,as keep- 
ing off heavy rains, and alfo frafts, whofe aftion is Pele 


pendicular: This coping, when it is of shafch, though 
A OL 


not fo fightly, is beit: But perpetual covers, if wide, do 


harm by keeping off dew and gentle rains. 


Phe defi covering for the proteétion of blffems is, 
perhaps, that which Mr. Afi//er recommends, * made 


with two feaves of flit-deal, jeined over each other, 
and painted, fixed upon-the top of the wall with pullies, 
to draw up and down at pleafure, forming a fort of 
penthoufe,” ie 


Reed or firaw hurdles have heen ufed ico place before 

i, ie ait a4x's 3° eS i < 
the trees in fevere weather; and if only fet at right 
| - isl : re! 2S 
an eigs 
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angles againft the wall, towards the caf, when the 
wind is {trong from that quarter, they do good: a long 
tree might have one fet up againft the middle of it, as 
well as at the ea/f end. Hurdles, covered with a mat, 
or cloth over them, do very well; and if too fhort to 


reach the top of the wall, they may be fet upon forked | 


ftakes faft in the ground. 

_ Poles fixed in the ground to the height of the wall, 
at {mall diftances, and fix inches from it, might bis 
covered with mats. 

Whatever ecvering is ufed, it fhould be left xe longer 
on than neceffary, and it thowid be well fecured from 
flipping or rubbing againft the tree by wind. It fhould 
not be ufed till the bloffom get alittle forward, nor 
continued longer than whil@lile fruit is well! fet, being 
regularly put up at night, and taken off in the day, 
except in very bad weather: Trees covered too long 
get fickly. 

The thinning of fruit, when too thick upon the tree, 
is a mattér that mutt be itemaed to, for it will eventually 
prove lofs, and not gain, to leave too many for ripen- 
ing. It weakens the tree, prevents the knitting of fo 
many, or fo {trong bloffoms tor the next year as are 
defirable, and hinders the fruit from coming to its fize 
and Heslt Do this work when the Bonk is about 
the fize of a horfe-bean. 

The rule for thinning fhould be, to leave no two 
fruits fo clofe as to fwell one againit another; except 
indeed the tree is generally fhort of fruit, when twins 
may. be left on ftriong branches. ‘Three or four, ona 
Jong and ftrong branch, are quite enow, and fo in 
proportion for weaker weode Gia aia of the larger 
forts of peaches and nectarines ; apricots may, in general, 
be lett fomewhat thicker on a flourifhing tree, and the 
leffer kinds of peaches and apricots may ftill be fome- 
what more numerous, as the early mafculine apricot, the 
nutmeg peach, and nutmeg nectarine: there may be more 
aec?arines left on a tree ‘than peaches. 2 

s 
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_ Asthe apricots gathered to thin atree are ufed for 
tarts, fo are fometimes the wedctarines, but let not toe 
many of either grow for this ufe, or ftay too long on the 


tree before they are gathered. Thin the more freely 


flourifhing young trees, (to the third year} and weak 
old ones. Trees fhould be thinned by cutting off the 


fruit with a fharp pointed knife, and not by pulling, 


which may tear the bark, and, if joined (as in clufters) 
to another fruit, the pulling off one, often damages the 
foot ftalk of the other, and occafions its dropping. 

_ As to thinning the /eaves of wall trees, too much 
liberty fhould not ‘be taken, though in fome meafure it 


_ aay be neceffary to give colour and ripenefs to the 


fruit. Thinning away a few leaves, where -thick, is 
ferviceable to ripening the wood to form bloflerns. 
When leaves.are greatly multiplied, and fhade the fruit 
much, a few ata time may be difplaced, if the fruit is 
nearly. full grown, but rather by pinching or cutting 
the leaves, juft ahove the foot ftalk, than by pulling. 
In gathering wall fruit, do not pinch it to try if it is 


_xipe, but give at a gentle lift, and if fit for eating, it 


will readily part from the foot flalk. Thofe peaches and 
neflarines that drop by their ripenefs are yet good 
{fome fay beft) for the table; but apricots have a 
dmarter and more agreeable flavour before they are 


thoroughly ripe. 


As:to the dropping of fruit when it has attained to 
fome little fize, m very light foils, it may be owing to 
drought, ufe watering therefore deep and wide. But 
the caufe feems often to be fome injury from infects, 
or frofts, that the embryo ‘fruit has fuffered at the foot 
ftalk, which can only fuftain its burthen for a while, 
and then its own weight breaks it off. -See p. 51. 
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| Vines require frequent attention, as to pruning and 
training; but all will avail little, if they have -not a . 
Wz warm 
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warm foil, and full fun, or fome accidental advantage, 
as being planted at the back of a warm chimney; and 
though they will grow-and bear leaves any where, they 
will not fruit well in England, without a favourable 
feafon, or het fummer. i 

Young new planted vines fhould be pruned quite 
fhort, for two or three years, that they may get flrone. 
If the plant has a weak root, not above one fhoot ought 
to grow the firft year, which fhould be cut down in 
autumn, or to two or three eyes. : 3 
The bet ¢ime for the principal, or winter pruning of 
svines,. is beft as foon as the fruit is off, or the leaves 
falling. November does very well, and if this month | 
pafles, Lebruary fhould be adopted, rather than . quite 
inthe winter. Late mn the {pring they are apt to bleed 
by cutting, which greatly weakens them. 

The mode of bearing in vines ts only on fhoots of 
the prefent year, proceeding from year cid wood. The 
rule, therefore, at winter pruning: 1s, to referve fuch 
fhoots of the year that are beft fituated as to reom, for — 
training of thofe fhoots that are to come from them, 
which will be almoftone from every eye. Makechoice 
of thofe that are placed: moft towards the middle, or 
ftem of the vine, that all the wall may be covered with 
bearing wood; and every year cut fome ¢/d wood out 
that reaches far, to make room for younger to follow.: 

The form that a vine takes on the wall 1s various, and 
not very material, whether it be more horizontal, or 
_ perpendicular. The form muft be governed according 
tothe fpace of walling allotted to it; fometimes it has 
ample room, as at the gable end of a houfe, and fome- 
times it is confined to alow wall, or between trees, 
windows, &c. The referved fhoots fhould be twelve 
or fifteen inches afunder, if they are ftrong, and weak 
ones may be fomething lefs: hardly too much room 
can be allowed them. | 

The fhoriening of the fhoots fhould be according to 
their flrength and the {pace there is for training one 

: inoots 
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fhoots that wi// be produced, which always grow very: 
long. If there is,room, three, four, or five eyes may 
be left, but not more to any fhoot, except it is defirable 
to Rhea fome fhoot to a diftance to fill up a particular 
{pace, and then eight or nine eyes may be left, which 
being repeated again another year, and foon, a vine 
will foon reach far. 

Sometimes vines are trained on low walls by a long 
extended horizontal branch, a few inches from the 
ground, asa mother bearer. ‘Thofe fhoots. that come 
trom this horizontal are to be trained perpendicularly, 
and cut down to one or two eyes every year, that they 


‘may not encroach too faft on the {pace above them. 


Lf the wine is confined toa narrow but lofty fpace, it is 
to be trained to an extended perpendicular motlier bearer, 
having fhort lateral fhoots pruned down toa fingle eye, 
or at moft two. The management of vines requires 


fevere cutting, that they may not be too full,in the 


fummer, tor they put out a great deal of wood, and ex- 
tend their fhoots to a great length; and therefore the 
young pruner muft refolve to cut Sit enough. . 

An glternate mode of pruning vines is pratticed by 
fome, one fhoot fhort, and another long; 1. e. onewith 
two eyes, and another with four or five. Severe cutting 
does not hurt vines, peas ake them untruitful as it 
does other trees; and therefore, where fhort of room, 
they may be pruned down eit a fingle bud, as the: oh 
requires. 

The /ummer management of vines muit be he 
attehded to. As bn as the young fhoots can be nailed 
to the wall, let them not be neglected ; but remember 
they are very tender, and will not bear much bending : 
train in only the w ell. placed fhoois, rubbing or break. 


ing off the others. The embrye frat is foon feen in the . 


Bofom of the fhoot, and thoife thus furnifhed are of 


courle to be laid in, as many as can be found room for, 
in preference to thofe fhoots that are barren, which ne- 
veithelefs fhould alfo be trained, if they are flrong and 


are H3 well 
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well. placed, and there is fpace for them. Rub offall 
fhoots from old weed, except any tolerable one that 
proceeds from.a part. where wood is wanting to fill up 
fome vacant {pace. -If two fhoots proceed from one 
eye, difplace the weakeit, or the outermoft, if they are 
both alike, and the fru:t fhould not direét otherwife. 
Vines grow rapidly, and mutt be nailed to the wall, from 
time to time, as they proceed, that there may be no rude 
dangling, which would not only havea flovenly appear- 
-gnce, but in feveral refpeéts be injurious. ¢ 
The /repping of the fhoots is to take place, both as te 
time and meafure, according to the ftrength and fituation 
of them, or whether fruitful or barren. ‘Thofe weak 
Zhoots that have fruit, and are rather ill placed, or 
confined -for room, may be ftopped at the fecond, or 
even firft joint above the fruit, early in the fummer; 
but thofe fhoots that are ffreng and have.room to grow, 
dhould not be flopped till they are in flower, (in July / 
and at the third’ or fourth joint above the iruit. In 
thortening the fhoots of the vine, do it about half an 
anch above an eye, floping behind a plump and found 
one. The darren fhoots are to be trained at full 
Jength, and not {topped at all, if there 1s room for them, 
or, at leaft, but a little fhortened towards autumn, as in 
Auguft, becaufe they would put out a number of ufelefs 
and itrong fide-fhoots, if cut before. et eS 
The fide-/boots, i. e. thofe little ones put out by the 
eyes that are formed for next year, are commonly 
directed to be immediately difplaced by rubbing off, as 
-foon as they appear; and if the vine is large, and the 
fhoots flender, it is very proper; but if otherwife, their 
being left to grow awhile (fo as not to get /s¢ rude 
and crowting) is rather an advantage, in detaining the 
fap from sctthing the fhoots out immoderately long; 
and when thefe are taken off, the lower eye of each may 
be left with the fame view. But the fide fhoot, that 


proceeds from the ¢op of each fhortened branch, woes 
| C 
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be left on, and when it gets long, then fhortened down. 


to an eye or two. 
In order to fruitfulnefs, vines will need dreffing with 
fome fort of manure, for though they grow in vineyard 
countries on rocky hills, and in very fhallow foils, and 
have done fo on fome chalky, hot, gravelly hills in 
England, yet fome warm manure they muft generally 
have applied, or they will ong little good fruit. 
Some people are very fond of expsfng the fruit of 
the vinetto the full fun, by {tripping off leaves; but this 
fhould not be pra€ticed till the bunches have attained 


their proper fize, needing only to be ripened, and even. 


then but /it#/e fhould be done in this way: The lofs of 
Jeaves is an injury to every plant. : 
22% & # 8 


Fig trees are beft pruned early in OGoder, (cutting 
the leaves off) but the more ufual time is early in /pring, 
as after an aufumn cutting (if late) they are apt to die 
down; but if not completely pruned at this time, let, 
at leaft, ftragglers be taken out, and the rett laid in clofe 
_ without ftraining: Thus they will be more conveniently 
covered. 

The mode of bearing in the fig is, that fruit chiefly 
comes the prefent year on the little fhoots from wood 
of the preceding, and that towards the ends of the 
branches; which circumftances diétate the rules for 
pruning: Two years old wood will bear fome, but 
older wood never. : | 

_ The fhoots, during fummer, are to be laid in at full 
length, plentifully, as room will permit. The weak, 
ill-placed, or fuperabundant ones, cut clean out; yet 
rather break, or rub them off, in an early flate of 
growth, for cutting branches or fhoots in fummer is apt 
to make them bleed, as it is called; 1. €. the fap run; 
when cut in autumn, the fig will fometumes bleed for a 


‘day 


ae 
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day or fo, but if late cut in fpring, the oozing will 
continue perhaps a week. : hp tes 

At the principal pruning, the ftrongeft and the clofeft 
jointed fhoots are to be preferred, and left about feven or 
eight inches afunder, without {hortening. , Let the fpare 
fhoots be cut out clofe and fmooth, and as ~ pat tiga 
eid wood as may be; for the tree will increafe too faft, 
and get too naked of bearing wood in the middle, if 
this is not freely done; and the’ effential point in the 
management.of fig tree is, (as indeed of all wall trees} 
to have young wood-all over it, and particularly in the 
middie, and towards the bottom. Wood is feldom 
wanted in a fig tree, but where it is the /hortening of a 
ihoot, properly fituated, (by taking off the leading bud, 
or cutting lower, as the cafe requires) is fure to pro- 
dice it: Do this in Agri/, as the beft time. Je 

When hard frofts are expefted, ftrew fome afhes, and 
fome litter, over the roots of fig. trees... Mats. fhould 
be nailed over their branches, (firit, pulling off the figs 
as the fucculent nature of.their wood makes them 
tender. ‘Thefe coverings are to remain till. the. frofts, 
are judged to be over, and then let them be covered up 
at night, and not by day, for a week or two, to harden 
them by degrees. | 3 eens | 

But fig trees will moftly furvive hard winters, when 
in ftandards, without covering; and though fhoots 


trained to a,wall are tenderer, yet peafehaulm hung clofe 


g the branches (at the approach of fharp frofis); 
will prefervethem. This fort of proteétion, as afford~ 
ing plenty of air, is by many good gardeners preferred 
to the more common practice of matting. . But uf mats 
were contrived to roll up and down, or kept a little 
diftance from the tree, fo as to give more or lefs air, as 
the weather is, the health and fruitfulnefs of the tree 
would be better infured, for too clofe {and as it com. 
monly happens in confequence too long) covering is 
injurious to both. Fig trees that have been clofe covered 

are. 


among 
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are often hurt by an early uncovering, and yet the 
ipring air, as foon as poffible,.ts defirabie. 

It is worthy confideration and trial, whether fig 
trees,, againft a good, wall, would not aa befi on a 
trellis, as thus, if they. bik fuffcient heat, they would 
not be forced into wood, which they are apt to have too 
much of. In this way: they might be protected in 
winter, by tucking in branches. of. evergreens, fern, 


sox 


a ee er ee 


PsSARS.come next under our eatidecation, asa few 
of the beft forts are a good wall! fruit. 

A young pear tree, being planted againft a wall in 
autumn; fhould not. be cut down till. /pring, when the 
head is to be. reduced according to-the goodnels of the 
root, and fo as to lay a.proper foundation for. covering 
the cath If it has a dad root, all the fhoots fhould: 
come off,. and only the {tem be left, with a few eyes to 
form new fhoots, as-was direéted ie peaches, &c. But 
generally, fome of the fhoots are to be left, with due 
fhortening, only taking it as.a.rule, that it 1s not POPS 
to leave mach wood on: but to prune down freely, in 
forder to the putting out flrone fhoots for parent 
branches. See Aeading down, under the directions tor 
efpalier pruning... 

The form of pear trees. is to- be pscdi eE by the: 
wall. If the fpace allowed the tree is low and long, 
it mull of courfe be trained pertettly horizontal; but 
if there.is room above, and a. deficiency. of length, _the 
form becomes-more eke _ Yet even .in-this: ae the 
flower and more horizonial.branches fhould be al lowed 
to get.the ftart a-year or two, before the middle is per-- 
mitted to fill, which ought not te have any over flrong 
wood, leit it run away with the ftrength of ‘the tree ead 
Keep the- extremities weak. Train the aeerics, at 
length, without fhortening, and keep them at from fix 
to eight inches. dillance, according to the fize of the 

aes: . fruit: as 


— 
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‘fruit; remembering it is effential, that the branches be 
clear-of one another, for the fun and air to have free 
accefs: Pruners fhould confider this circumftance, in 
all trees, more than they generally do. The reafon 
for not fhortening the branches is, that wood is always 
thrown out from two or three eyes below a cut, and 
Jo the tree would become a thicket of ufelefs wood, if 
‘fiich cutting took place. kth? bing oc 4) | 
The mode of bearing in pear trees is on fhort /purs, 
which appear firft towards the ends, and then form 
themfelves all along the branches, which do not pro- 
duce bloffoms for three or four years from planting, and 
fometimes (according to the fort, or perhaps foil) for 
feveral years more. When they are come to fruiting, 
fome pears bear pretty much on year old wood, fome 
on two, others on three. The fame branches contmue 
to bear on fpurs from year to year, and moft when five 
or fix years old; but as in courfe of time the branches 
-Miay become difeafed and barren, and not produce fo 
Zine fruit as younger wood, it is always proper to pro- 
eure a fucceffion of young bearers, as the opportunity of 
good fhoots offer, cutting out old wood. 
_ Asto projecting wood, moft gardeners allow of it in 
wall pear trees, though fome not. The wood fhould 
mot, however, be fuffered to projeét above three orfour — 
anches; and though there are bloffoms at the ends of 
year old wood, yet they fhould be either cut clean out, 
or down to an eye or two, for forming fruit /purs, as 
they will often do; though they are more apt to produce 
only wood fhoots. Thefe fhoots being cut down again, 
turfs of wood are thus produced, which makes a tree 
‘appear ragged; fo that whether it is beft to cut ail 
‘¥Fpare fhoots clean out, or to cut (fome of them at leaft) 
down to little #wvbs, or falfe fpurs, 1s hardly yet deter- 
mined: The advocates for both praétices, however, 
{peak very pofitively for their way. ‘The cutting 
clean out is much the neater, and lefs troublefome 
way, and is therefore beft, 7/as much fruit is to be om 
: taine 
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tained by it: It has been /aid more may be, but Lhave | 


not feen it proved. 

The sccafional pruning of pear trees during /ummer 
is neceflary, leit the ftrength of the tree be {pent in 
vain, the truit robbed and fhaded, and the extremities 
impoverifhed. Whether all the fhoots that are clearly 
known to be wood fhoots (from their length) fhould be 
cut out during fummer, is a queition, but proceed as 
follows: ; 

Where fruit /purs are wanted, the moderate wood 
fhoots may be left to grow to fome length, tll the 
wood is hardened, and then broke off to about fix 
inches, which, being left to the winter pruning, may 
be cut down to one eye, with the hope of getting a 
fpur there. But even tair {purs fhould not be fuflered 
to grow too thick: trees bearing {mall pears may have 
theirs four inches afunder, and the large fix. 

Several fummer fhoots will come out about the fruit 
fpurs; yet it ts not advifeable to cut all of them off as 
they appear, but only the frong and moft unfightly: 
one moderate fheot may be leit to each, and fhortened 
when the wood is hardened, to about {fx inches, and 


eut clean-out at the general pruning. A\Jl fuperfluous - 


fhoots except thofe mentioned as allowed of, fhould 
be difplaced while young; but though rubbing, or 
breaking off, in all cafes are preferable to the knife, do 


not ufe this method when fhoots are fo bigas to tear the 
wood with them. Shoots from /purs will never come 


to any thing, and mutit not be trated. 


’ The time tor general oy winter pruning of pear trees 
ought to be: Navember, as the blofloms are then very 
difcernible, and at {pring pruning they get fo turgid 
and tender, that almoft the leaft touch knocks them off, 
or even the jarring ofthe tree. What is now to be cut 


out will be underftood from what has been faid; only 


when the bunches of fpurs get too thick and projeéting, 
fome mult accafisnally be removed, and athin /harp 
chiflel and. mallet will do the work well, where 

| li6é a= Be 
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the wood is too ftrong or awkwardly placed for the 
knife. When a tree gets to the extent of its bounds; 
it isto be fhorteneddown toa well-placed young fhoot, 

which may ferve for a leader; which leader fhould be 
already provided by a provident fele€tion in: the 
fummer. 

Where wooed is wanted to fill a vacant place, a fhoot 
may be accordingly fhortened; but otherwife there muift 
be no fhortening, except down to a fingle eye, with a 
view (as was faid) to forming fruit {purs, where the 
tree is thin of them. And when qwoed is defired in 
any -particular part, where there is no fhoot to cut 
down for-the purpofe, a notch crofswife, (fomewhat 
tong), will generatly produce it, and the more cer- 
tainly, uf made juft above a joint, or knot. Such 
notching of pear trees does no harm, but rather good ; 
as many choofe to do it freely, in order to check their 
too great aptne!s to luxuriancy. 

The ‘binning of the fruit on pear trees is frequently 
neceffary. Phey put forth numerous bloffoms, and 
many of them fall, and even: the fruit will do fo when. 
xt is. fet; but as foon as it is promifing (by the-healthy 
ihining appearance of the fkin) that the fruit wall hang 
thinning to-one pear ona fpur, 1 will improve the fruit 
left, and help the tree: this work do with a {mall tharp. 

ointed knife. 

‘To check the Juxuriant growth of pear trees, many. 
{chemes have been tried ;_ but the beft is here and there 
tq flrip. pieces. of bark off, behind the: ftem, and fome 
of the principal branches, half round, or rather make. 
tomany wide notches, not going:-te the pith. 


mee! ate s See" SSeS 


APPLES are Sometimes planted againit walls, &C3. 
What has been faid of. pruning. and Managing pears. 
is applicable to. them; the branches, however, may be 
laid in fomewhat pte the they. will: not-require fo. 
much room; yet they ought to haye froin. sega enret 
9 ect: 
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feet in length of a lowwall, | or.ona high ofie. i fomething 
Man 


* *% ae & 


Ndbenvich are ftill more. rarely cultivated. as wall. 
fruityyoc. 

Thefe trees. selene good room, as their mode.of 
bearing is, moftly at+the end of the trained» thoots, 
which are therefore not to be fhortened.. Twenty or 
twenty-five feet fhould be allowed them, and a new 
planted tree is to be headed downas direéted for pears, 
é&c. Train regularly as many thoots as may be in 
fummer, and at winter pruning, lay them about fix or 
feven. inches diftance. A fucceflion of new: wood. 
muift be always coming forward, and of courfe fome 
oldtaken out, for the fruit is produced chiefly on year 
and two-year old woods. and as 1t comes on {purs, and 
alfo {mall thoots of the fame year, the leaving fhort 
flubs fof moderate wood) in pruning, feeras jultified, 
though by fome condemned.,. - | 


ek ee ee 


wht fhould be found, againit walls in: every good 
garden; but plant yaungitrees, not more than twa, hs. 
better if eve year only trom budding. 

_A new planted cherry tree is belt to. have but one 
rong fhoot from the bud, and then cut down at fpring, 
fo as to- have two or-three eyes on each fide, to lay in 
well tothe wall; but if older and fuller of wood, head. 
it dowtt'as will be direéted beeeiain jin the aticle, 

Efpahier Pruning. 
Cherry trees thould be-trained at length, four or five 


inches afunder. The fruit comes Cech fpurs all along 


the fhoots, on one and two years old wood, which will. 
continue to:bear.. In pruning have an eye, however,, 
to fome fair fhoots for fucceflors to thofe that are 


getting difealed, .or- worn out... Some cut all fiper- 
fluous fhoots. clean. away, and others leave a. {pring- 


Ai ling 
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ling of fhort ftubs, which may be allowed; but let 
_ them not advance far foreright. ere 

_. The moerella cherry has a different mode of bearing 
from others, the fruit proceeding moftly- from eyes 
along the branches of new, or year old wood, the 
pruner, therefore, is to lay in a proper fupply of 
young wood every year, always removing older wood 
to make room accordingly. For the better opportunity 
of furnifhing the tree with young wood, the bearing _ 
branches of this tree fhould be at fix inches diftance, 
and then one young fhoot trained between, makes 
them three inches diftant, clofer than which they 
fhould not be.. The more/la, it is clear, ought to have 
no {tubs left in pruning, with a view to fpurs, nor 
muft any foreright fhoets be: fuffered to grow at all, 
but let them be rudted off while very voung, or rather 
while in the bud. : Mos i gee ad, 

The! merelia cherry is commonly planted againft 
north walls, where they grow large and hang long, as 
they are commonly not wanted till Jate in the feafon 
to preferves. but if planted upon’ warmer walls, their 
fruit is finer, and (when ‘thoroughly ripe) excellent for 
table ufe in Sepiember, or Oéfeber, according to the 
afpe€t of their growth: Yet a full fouth wall may be 
too hot for it. | ! | Doe eee 

# & *& & © # 

Piums of the finer forts are often planted again 
walls, and deferve a good-one. | 

For the pruning of plum trees, the directions given 
for cherries apply to them, only that the branches 
fhould be laid fomewhat wider; i. e. at five or fix 
inches, according to the fort, as free, or lefs free in 
their growth. ‘aged 


x & £  # & 
FILBERDS, or other nuts, may be trained. Lay 


them. at full length, the: branches about fix inches 
diitance, 
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diftance, fhortening only the fhoots of new planted 
trees, in order to the furnifhing a proper head and 
{pread of branches, which fhould be kept very hori- 
zontal, to check their free growth. 

They bear upon the fides and ends of the upper 
young branches ; fo that young wood muft be conti« 
nually bringing in, by removing fome of the old. 


00 ee ae ee : 


Currants and fometimes Gosfeberries are planted 
againit walls : | 

Train the lower branches fomewhat horizontal ag 
far as their allotted room, and then train upwards, 
filling the middle as they grow. Keep the branches 
about five or fix inches afunder. They bear fruit 
upon young wood, and on little fpurs of the old. Su- 
perfluous thoots of the trained branches, are to be cut 
down to little ftubs or fpurs, about halt an inch long, 
which will throw out fruit fhoots and fpurs. The 
mother branches of currants and goofeberries will 
lafi many years; but when good young wood can 
be broughi in for principals, a renewal every three or 
four years is neceflary to produce fine fruit. Take care 
to provide fhoots to the very bettom of the wall, that 
no {pace may be loft. In the early gathering of thefe 
fruits for pies or tarts, there fhould be left a iprinkling 
all over the trees to come on for table fruit. They will 
prove fine. : 
-*,* One general cbfervation may be here made: 
that all fruit trees mentioned fince vines, are pruned 
much in the flame way, fothat the young gardener 
will not find the bufinefs.of pruning fo intricate as he 
might imagine, from the number of words feverally 
beitowed on the occafion. _ ‘i 

&& Wall trees are fpoken of as to fituation, diftance, 
&c, in the fe€tion of the Formation of a Garden, which 
fee, with other particulars... yey 

: A. %. OF 
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4. OF PRUNING ESPALIER TREES. 


The work of pruning efpalier trees-is each: the ron 
as for wail trees. ‘The. only difference is, that inflead 
of being {pread’ upon walls, the branches are faftened 
to flies or frames, as trellifes. - The faftenings are 
commonly ties of ozier twigs, bark of withy, bafs, 
yarn, or foft packthread, inflead of nails, Which. how. 
ever may be ufedto frame work, if they are fmall and. 
fharp pointed. See formation of a garden. 
~~ As. trees planted for efpalier training fhould be. 
young, let great care be taken to fet chev off right at 
firft, “by regular fhoots, full furnifhed immediately 
frou the ftem ;, which is effe€ted by proper: Badin. 
down, as below; much as was-direéted for wail trees, page- 
130. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. in the general. 
need not to be fo much freed of all biiebes at planting, 
as peaches, nectarines, and aprtcots There are however. 
gardeners who prune-down to the ftem, a// forts of-wall. 
and efpalier trees, as. peaches ares. 

The Aeading down of a young tree, (1. €. apple, Sec.) 
for an efpalier, that has only ove fhoot from the graf- 
fing, or budding, fitould: be fo low, as to leave two- 
orthree, or at the moft four eyes on each fide of the- 
flem, from which wil proceed iheots properly placed . 
fortraining. HH the tree has ‘wa: fheots, one on each. 
fide, which branch out-right and left, io as-to be made 
principal leaders, cut Soeh F them down to three or: 
four eyes. If it has three fhoots, the upper one, df not 
“over ftrong; being fhortened down to-a.few. eyes; may. 
be fragt. {trait up, and the two lower ones: fhortetied 
as above, as laterals.; and thus a good, foundation will be - 
made fora proper fpread of branches. If it has-four~ 
fhoots properly. placed for training, two on each fide, 
the lower one may. be cut down, to feven. or: elont - 
eyes, and that above to three or. aes _If the: tree has: 
more fhoots, they m&y be either all cut out to two on. 
each fide, fhoytening as. before, orsone. (if not over. 
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- ftrong) left perpendicular, being cut down to a few 


eyes::'or if the tree is fomewhat old, and has a good 
root, more well-placed fhoots may be leit on, keeping 
the lowermoft longer than the upper by two or three 
eyes,| making the, upper ones very fhort, Hi thefe di- 
rections are properly obferved, an ¢/palier (or a wall) 
will be properly and prefently filled with branches. __; 
- The beft time for heading down is the /pring, though 
when trees are planted early in autumn, it. may be: 
then:done. All cuts fhould be: cife behind an: eye. 
When a. flrong fiemiis to: be. cut, down :at {pring, 
remember - to’ 
root in its place, and ufe a, fharp. knite. ee RE ee 
. Heading down is adyifed to be deterred tll /pring, 
not.only on account. of frofts poffibly injuring the top 
eye of the frefh cut fhoots; but becaufe the, Acad ofa. 
tree helps to puth out,-rodts., The propereft. time jto 
prune the heads. of new, planted trees, is when mew: 
roots dre formed}, and then a head difproportioned to, 
the roots fhould.by;no:mgans,;be fuffered,,as! the new; 
fhoots.in fuch cafe.wonld be teo weak-ito: be healthy,, 


or fruitful... For planting elpaliers, ac. See page 36. 


$..OF PRUNING:ISTANDARD TREES. 


etiie SL Al abe iG Pe ee J Aes el? ay ’ { ; Ay 
Phe principle of pruning /fandard trees, is the fame, 


whether full, half, or, dwarf. itandards;,.and the ob-~ 


head rather {mall than large, equal on all fides, with 
tolerabiy ere€t wood, capable (as. far as the art of the 
pruner can go) of fupporting the fruit without much. 
bending. Perfeét tymmetry indeed is not neceffary, 
but,confufion.of/ branches, weak and crofling, crowded 
and dangling, is to be prevented by pruning; fora 
proper, (1atlier free) ufeof the knife, is capable of doing 
much towards the beauty and fruitfulnefs of ftandard. 
trees., A little pruning of ftandards every year, and a- 
general one (rather free) every three. or four years, to. 
Riis ; , cue 


jects to. form a compact handfome round, and open 


place: the foot againft it; to-keep the» 
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cut out what is decayed, and fome of the older wood, 
where a fucceflional {upply of young may be obtained 
to fucceed, is the way to keep them im vigour, and 
have the beft of fruit; for that which grows on old 
wood, gets {mall and auftere. To take off large 
branches a thin broad chifél is proper; but if a /aw is 
ufed, fmooth the part with a knife. 

_ Clear trees from mo/s, by fcraping them with a long 
narrow bladed blunt knife, on a bit of hard wood, 
and cut, or rub off bits of decayed bark, in which in- 
fe€ts.are apt to breed, and wipe the part clean. Some 
ufe a fcouring brufh in this bufmefs, the long end hairs 
ot which are well adapted to clean the forky parts. A 
bit of haircloth is alfo ufed for the purpofe; and a finifh 
1s properly made to-do the bufinefs well, with a brufh 
and foap and water. : ee 

In the fir year of new: planted itandards, ‘they are 
_to be cleared in the /pring, of all weak and impro- 
per fhoots, referving only a few of the ftrongeft. If 
there are four regularly placed fhoots oppofite to each 
other, it is fufficient to form a good head, fhorten- 
ing them down to a few eyes each, or, (in general). 
cutting off about one-third may be a rule. What 
the head.will be, may be pretty well forefeen, by con- 
ceiving two or three fhoots to come from each of the 
buds below the cut. : Paty 

If the fhoots of the tree are-weak, or the root 
but a poor one, cut the referved fhoots down to two 
eyes each. If the head is not regularly furnifhed 
with fhoots, a judicious pruner will yet be able to 
mancuvre it into form ina year or two, and this muft 
be effeéted by clofe pruning the firft year. 

The fecend year (rather in {fpring) attend to the 
head, and cut out, or fhorten, fo as to provide for 
the future form and ftrength of the tree; referving 
only fuch fhoots as recommend themfelves for their 
pofition and vigour, as widely placed as may be 
trom each other, and but few m number. cies 

this, 
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this, the head will form i#/e/f, fo as to need only 


cutting clean out a few fuperfluities: but no fhorten- 


_ingis allowed, except fome of the loweft branches, 
or any one where wood is wanted to fill a vacancy ; 
for which purpofe, a weak {hoot may do, cut down to 


one or two eyes. 
- [ftrees are too full of wood, the fhoots muft necef- 


farily be drawn weak and long jointed, and fo be the 
' lefs fruitful, and unable to fupport the fruit they have; 


but on the other hand, #02 much pruning will occafion 
a tree to be always putting forth wood, rather than 


| fruit, and fo a medium mutt be obferved. The branches 
fhould be kept about fix inches afunder; and as fuper- 


fluous weak fhoots will of courfe be cut out, fo let alfo 
the over ftrong wood : for though it is defirable to have 
{tandard trees of able wood, yet thofe fhoots that much 
exceed the fize of the reft, would, if left on; infalhbly 
weaken the others, and make an awkward tree. © 

Let no fhoots remain on the ftems, below the head, 


_ nor fuckers above the roots. With refpeft to cherry 
trees, rather than cut more than neceffary, drooping 


branches may be fuffered, as the fruit is not heavy, 
and the heads of cherry trees may be fuller than other 
fruit trees. Wherever a cut is made ina full headed 
ftandard to fhorten a fhoot, it fhould be (generally) at 


an eye fituated within fide, that fo the fhoot from it may 


point more ereétiy, as the weight of the fruit is too 


~ much for thofe branches that grow downwards, or quite 
_ borizontal. 


Goofeberries and currants may be ranked under the 


_ denomination of dwarf trees, and the principle of pru- 


ning them will be the fame, as for other flandard trees ; 
only more frequently cutting out old wood, to make 
room for a fucceflion of young. ‘The keeping thefe 


_ trees, or bufhes, more open than they ‘commonly are, 


would improve the fruit in fize and flavour, and bring 
it forwarder; yet fome of them fhould be fuffered to 


_ grow rather full of wood, in order to keep the fruit 


longer, 
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longer, efpecially in a narthern afpeét of the garden, 


or fome thady place; and if to this fituation and. 


fullnefs, be added matting or netting, they may be pEe-. 
ferved till November. ay RE Ler a 
The ‘me of pruning thefe trees, is commonly held: 
to be indifferent, and any time between leaf and leaf. 
may be adopted to cut them as opportunity offers. 
But when they are getting mo leat is (perhaps) the 
bef time ; as when pruned ear/y, there is frequently a: 
lofs of almoft the whole fruit, by birds eating the buds.. 
Leaving the whole head on till /pring, is a fecurity. as. 
to a crop of fruit, as the cafe would be bad indeed, if, 
fome good branches are not left, properly furnithed. 


with uninjured buds; but fill it is allowed, that an:. 


the fize of the. fruit. 3 : ATS 
Currant trees need not to be kept fo.open as-gao/e-. 
berry, the branches of which*fhould be (for fie fruit), 
five or fix inches. afunder, and as little fhortened as: 
poflible. Thofe forts of goofeberries.. whofe- fhoots. 
grow ina eurved manner, may have their long 
branches, when in fruit, fupported with little forked: 
ficks. Keep thefe trees clear of fuckers, and all fhoots. 


ef 
t 


early pruning ftrengthens the tree, and tends to encreafe: 


from the fem, that are within nine or ten inches of 


the ground. 
Cc 


For planting ftandards in archards, &c. See fettion 3.. 
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— « Many /oruds are cultivated for their ornament, and 
-fome for their fruit; of the latter kind are ra/pderries 
and berberries. . | ra 
RASPBERRIES bear fruit on little fide fhoots of the 
‘prefent year, proceeding from fiems of the lait, and 
{ometimes produce a little on thofe of the fame year. 
To prune or drefs the ihrub, therefore, farft cut out 
‘all the old bearers, whofe wood dies, then cut out, 
. glofe to the ftool, all the new fhoots, except ae or 
our 
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four of the belt fituated and ‘ftrengeft, which may be 
carefully twifted from the bottom ‘upwards, or tied 
together at the top, or if upright and ftrong, left to. 
{fypport themfelves fingly. ‘Lhe beft fituated, or thofe 
ftanding clofe together, near the centre of the ftool, 
and ranging well in the row, are thofe to be feleéted. 
‘This done, let all firaggling fhoots between the rows 
be clean dug out. Shorten rafpberries, either juit below 
‘the beud, or from three to four feet high, according to 
their itrength. 
Rafpberries muft not be fhortened in fummer; and 
the time for cutting them is from Oé?sber all through | 
avinter, till they begin to fhoot at fpring, though the 
former is the beft: efpecially if any thing is to be 


planted between their rows. See page 38. - 
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BERBERRY; is a beautiful and fomewhat large 
Shrub, which fhould be fuffered to grow with a full 
tread,* like a dwarf ftandard tree. It bears along the 


- ¥ides of both young and old wood, but chiefly towards 


the ends, and its branches fhould, therefore, not be 
fhortened, except with a view to throw out wood. 
Keep the root free from fuckers, and the lem from 
fhoots in its. lower part, and prune out weak, lux- 
curiant, flraggling, and: crofling branches, forming it 
to a fomewhat round head, which keep moderately 
open. Let the ftem be freed from lower branches to 
the height of three, fouror five feet, according as the 
fhrub may be defired to approach to a tree. See 
page 76. ales 

_ STRAWBERRIES require pruning off the runners 
during fummer, which ftrengthens the plants, keeps 
the foil from being exhaufted, and gives alla neat air 
of culture. -This work fhould be particularly fol- 
Jowed up in edgings of ftrawberries, that they may 
sot run over the walks: if plants, however, ere 
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wanted for new beds, they muift be fufiered to run, 
See pages 39, 78. | 

The dreffing of ftrawberries confifls not only of 
pruning from runners; but cutting down the great 
leaves in autumn (early) with a icythe; or, which’ is 
better, by taking them up in the hand, and ufing a 
Knife. At this time they muft be weeded, and the 
ground flirred between them, deep enough to cut the 
ends of the roots a little.. Then there fhould be fpread 
over the beds a /i#//e rotien dung, or good frefh earth, 
and all afterwards kept free from the weeds. Let the 
furface of the ground be fiirred again in /pring, and 
any hollows that may be between the plants filled 
up with earth, and a little dung amongft it, if none was 
applied in autumn. Thus with good management the 
delicious ftrawberry will be had in abundance and per- 
fection, the feafon net being unpropitious. | 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS are of great variety, and the 
method of pruning them is to be determined ac- 
cording to the feveral modes of bearing, of which 
confider chiefly thefe; that is, whether they produce 
- their flowers upon the Ja/i year’s fhoots, or the pre- 
fent; on the ends, or the fides of their branches. Ii 
afhrub bears on the Jaf year’s fhoots, it is evident 
that it muft be cut away no more than is neceffary to 
keep it within bounds, open, and handfome as to its 
form; in this cafe, it is the bufinefs to cut clean out, 
or very low, what is to be fpared. If a fhrub hears 
on the. prejent year’s fhoots, the old wood “may, and 
-muft be cut down freely, fo however as to leave eyes 
enough for new fhoots to proceed from, to make a 
fufficient head and fhow. If the fhrub bears altoge- 
ther, or chiefly at its ends, no fhortening mutt take 
place; but if fome of the branches are too long, they 
may be either cut out, or quite low, . leaving the 


fhorter ones to bear. If the fhrub bears along its Sieh 
the 
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the fhertening is of no confequence, andthe defired 
form may be freely provided for at pleafure. 

The /eafon for pruning fhrubs is generally reckoned - 
the /pring, but auiumn is better, if not too near win- 
ter; as at this time, fharp weather might occafion 
fome of the forts, (as ja/mines and honey/uckles) to die 
down. The time of fowering, muit.infome meafure 
dire& the time of pruning. Shrubs that flower in 
winter, (as the, Jauruffinus,) fhould be cut in fpring. 
Thofe that flower in {pring may be pruned immediately 
after their blow, or in fummer.. Thofe that flower 
in fummer fhould be pruned in autumn; and thofe that 
flower in autumn fhould be pruned either foon atier 
flowering, or in {pring. pe 

Be fure to take off in time, i.e. as foon as difco- 
vered, all fuckers.and over ftrong fhoots from fhrubs ; 
for by their luxuriancy they greatly impoverih the 
proper fized branches, which are the fruitful ones, 
and fuch large fappy wood looks very unfightly. 

The eight of thrubs in certain fituations, is ma 
terial, and to provide for this, the art of pruning 1s in 
a great meafure competent. To keep them low, cutting 
down is. of courfe necefflary ; but it will be well alfo 
to make the foul poor if too rich. To encourage them 
to mount, keep trimming off clofe the lower branches, 
and improve the ground by digging and drefling occae 
fionally. | 

flowering jhrubs fhould be better attended to, as to 
pruning, than they commonly are ; for we fometimes 
fee them either wholly negleéted, or cut down at rane 
dom, perhaps. only fheared into a little form;.and fo 
they make a return quite fuitable to the defert of the 
owner for his negle@. To be crouding full of branches, 
prevents the preduftion of flowers. Shrubs fhould not 
_ be choaked up from fun and air, either in themfelves, 

~or by their neighbours: The larger plants muft not be 
Jufered to overthadow the lefs, if poffible. 
pele The 
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. The general direBions already given for pruning 


fhrubs might fuffice, but that the yeung gardener may 
‘not have to difcover (by obfervation alone) the proper 
application of the given rules, hheis here particularly 
direéted to the work of pruning a few of the more com- 
mon forts... c Raids Uk bibceatien —: 

_ Rofes bear upon fhoots of the prefent year, and upon 
thofe formed after Midfummer in the paft ‘year, but 
chiefly upon the former. ‘Therefore, they may, or ra- 
ther fhould-be cut down low, leaving only three or four 
eyes to a’fhoot; except fome of thofe fhort tho 
formed the laft year too late to blowthen, which lea = 
whole. If rofe trees are not clofe pruned they w/) 
be unable to fupport their flowers properly. Ufe = 
fharp knife and cut’ clofe behind an eye’or bud.’ Ro’ « 
for forcing fhould be pruned in Julyand Auguft.  — 

‘Honeysuckles flower on! fhoots of ‘the prefent year. 
and therefore whether trained to ‘walls, or! kept in 
bufhes; fhould be alfo pruned clofe, but ‘not fo fhort © 
the latter cafe as the former; for thofe againft wa'is 
fheuld be cut down to an eye or two, and thofe in bufh cs 
to three or four eyes. ie 
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pruned down enough; {fo that in a few years they get 
very rambling and unfightly ; but if kept compact we 
have beauty, as well as {weetnefs, to recompence our 
care. In al! cafes, a lefs number of-fine flowers, ob- 
tained by fhort and open pruning, is certainly preferable 
¢o many indifferent ones. — | ! - ; 
Lilacs bear their flowers at the ends of fhoots of the 


laft year, fo-of courfe at ipring muft not be fhortenéd.. 


if got rambling and crowded, cut either clean out, oF 
very low, what may be fuperiluous. Uf they need much 
- geduétion, let them be cut down as foon as (or fomewhat 
befcre) they have got off flower, and ‘then nee 
Th “¢hat 


Sweetbriars flower on fhoots of the prefent ye @_ 
and therefore fhou!d be cut after the manner of hone?. ,- | 
fuckles. ‘Thefe fhrubs {and moft others} are feldc 
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that come after will form for blow before the fummer 
is out, for next year. 

Laburnhams bear along the fides and ends of old wood. 

Jafmines fhould be pruned down clofe, even to half 
an inch, and when trained to a wall, the fhoots kept. 
rather wide, like vines, (particularly the fcarlet trum- 
pet fort) as they bear at the ends of weak fhoots of the . 
year; which fhould therefore (as all others bearing in 
the fame way) never be touched in /ummer with a 


knife, but be fuffered to grow rude. 


Sennas bear alfo on fhoots-of the prefent year, yet are 
beft left rather full of wood: prune them as foon as 
off flower. 

Syringa, or Mack orange, and Hypericum frutex, 
bear along the fides, as well as ends, of old wood, and 
of courfe may be fhortened. | 

| Spirea frutex, Guelder rofe,and many others, bear on 
fhoots of the year, and may therefore be pruned fhort. 

Pyracaniha bears (chiefly) on two and three years 
eld wood; therefore the oldeft wood is to be cut out, 
and young in every part retained, and at length. The 
time of pruning fhould be autumn; but early in /pring 
will do, as the flowers may then be feen. 

For the pruning foreft trees, fee page 118. Bex- 
berries, fee page 165. 


SECTION XIII. 


OF HOT BEDS. 


HE dung of animals, but chiefly of horfes, is put 
together for /ermenfation, in order to form bodies 

of heat for two purpofes.- 1. To raife vegziahles, 
ilowers, &c. not otherwife tobe preduced, or, at leaft, 
not in perfection. 2, To raife fuch things, as though 
| they 
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they come in perfeélion by oper culture, yet may be 
forwarded by artificial warmth. 

According to the quantity and. quality of the mate- 
rials put together for hot beds, the heat will be pro- 
portioned as to ftrength and ducati ; and by a judi. 
cious ufe in making, and the management afterwards, 
many advantages may be obtained from them. The 
great point is, to fuit the degree of heat to the nature. 
of the different plants to be cultivated, that they may 
have neither more nor lefs than is neceffary to promote 
a regular vegetation. 

. Two errors are common in the ufe of hot duds fow- 
ing or placing in the fame bed things of a very different 
nature, as to the climate they grow beft in, and for cing 
with foo much heat even the tendereft. Though it 
may not anfwer our often too halty views, the heat of: 
a bed had better be flack than otherwifle.. ‘A {trong hot 
bed, that ought (at leaft) to be made a fortnight before - 
it is ufed, 1s fometimes furnifhed by impatience in a 
few days, and various ill confequences tollow, which. 
natur ally. trufirate expe€iation. 

The place where hot beds are worked fhould be open 
to the full fun, catching it as early as.poflible in — 
morning, and having it as long as cai “be in the evening 
and if not naturally fheltered. it fhould be se ateder 
from the mort) and north- eaft winds by a boarded fence, 
or rather one of reeds, as from a folid fence the wind 
reverberates ; but frau or flake hurdles, fet endwife, 
may do. A fcreen of fome fort, (and a clofe clipt 
hedge isas good as any) not only proteéis the fa 
fure from the harfher winds, and confines the warm 
air, but keeps a rather unfightly work from view, and 
diraws from blowing about, the litter of which is fo 
difagreeable. In large gardens, however, they have 
detached grounds ior the oak of hot — where fuch 
litter is. of no: confequence. 

Working of the dung is neceflary previous. to the 
soaking a hot bed; i.e. it fhould be thrown together 

, | on 
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en an heap, in a conical form; and when it has taken 
a thorough heat, and has been fmoking or {weating 
for two or three days, it fhould be turned over, mov- 
ing the outfide m, or mixing the colder parts with the 
hot. When it has taken heat again for two or three 
days,, give it a fecond turn as before, and having lain 
the fame time, it will be in proper order for making a 
good lafling bed. with a fteady heat. If in hatte, it 
may be made into.a bed after the firft heating ; but it 
‘will be better for fhifting again, or even a third time. 
When dung is ready before wanted, keep turning it 
over, left it be too much f{pent. It will be proper to 
begin to. work. fre/h dung a week or ten days before it is 
to be ufed ; but if the dung is not frefh, it 1s only. ne- 
ceflary to throw it together for once heating. 

Duaghills, trom which it is defigned to colle&t ma- 
terials for a hot bed, fhould be taken notice of in time, 
that. they are not left to work themfelves weak by long 
{moking, without opening and turning over. Beds 
may be made of dung from a week to a month old. 

If heavy rau, cutting wind, or driving fuow, fhould 
keep the heaps frorh heating, and the dung is wanted, 
lay fonre itraw round it, and it will proteét and fetch 
up the heat... If at firft putting it together there is not 
a general. moifture in the dung, it muit be given it, by 
cailing water evenly. over it as it-is laid. ‘Lhis may be 
done with a hand-bow! from a pail, but it would be 
better to ufe a large watering pot. No water muft be. 
ufed to dung when it is got dark ; this is, however, th 
colour that.it fhou/d begin to have when put together in 
a bed, which the directions given for werking it will 
bring it to. 

The /xe of a hot bed, as. to length and breadth, is 
{of courfe) to be according to the frame; and the 
height of it according to the /ea/onx, and the degree of 
heat requifite to the nature of the plant to be cultivated. 
Itva dry foil, a bed may be funk in the ground, from fix 


inches to a foot, to make it more convenient to get at 
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and manage. But beds made forward in the feafon 
fhould rather be on the furface, for the fake of being 
able to add the ftronger /inings, &c. 3 

The bed fhould not be of greater dimenfions than 
necefiary to hold the frame up firmly, i. e. three or 
four inches wider every way, though fome approve of 
making it fix, which may be proper if the frame is 


fmall, as otherwife the. body of dung: might not held» 


heat enough for the neceflary length of time.~ As a 
guide for laying the dung regular, (according to the 
“fize of the frame) drive flakes, of about the height the 
bed is to be, at the four corners. 

It 1s the praétice of fome gardeners, when they mould 
tre bed, to take the frame off, and lay it two or three 
mches thick all over, and then put the frame on again. 
Yhisis-done to guard againft fleaming, and is proper 
when the frames are fhallow : in this cafe, the bed muft 
be fix inches wider every way than the frame, in order 
ts hold up the mould for the frame to reft upon. 

In cafe of an #na/ufficient quantity of good horfe dung, 
that of cows, oxen, or pigs, 1f it is ftrawy, and not ‘oo 
wet, may be mixed with it, in the proportion of one- 
fourth, or upon a pinch more; efpecially man advanced 
part of the feafon, or to cultivate things that are only 
forcing, and do not naturally require heat. In the cafe 
ofa defictent quantity of proper materials alfo, fome dry 
old worn-out horfe dung may be laid at bottom, anda 
httle of it on the top. - Offal bay may be mixed as the 
bed is made; or a little of mown gra/s, or weeds, elpe- 
_ Cially tor late made beds; but clear ftraw, well wetied, 
may be put at the bottom a foot thick, and reckoned 
about equal to five or fixinches of dung. Cucumbers 
and melons have been raifed upon fraw beds, mixed 
with fea coal a/bes; and thus the rank fteam of dung 
avoided, which fometimes injures plants, if it does 


not give the fruit a lefs agreeable tafte than they other-_ 


wife would have. Sca coal afhes among dung, has 
been recommended to continue the heat of the bed, 
and 
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and to moderate it, -in the proportion of one-fifth or 
fixth part; fanners bark has been ufed in the fame 
way ; and thefe have been fometimes nuxed generally, 
and at others in layers three or four to-a.bed.. 

The making of a hot bed is performed. thus: lay 


-fome of the moft firawy dung at bottom, and keep 


* 


that which appears Jeaft worked toward the middle. 
Let all be weil broke, and laid evenly without lumps; 
-keeping the ends and fides upright, (or rather hanging 
over) not fuffering them to draw in, left the bed be 
amade teo little for the frame, or fhould thus catch 
-wet. Having laid it about half a yard high, moth _ 
gardeners trample it with the feet fet clofe, and again 
when raifed a foot higher, and laftly when near 
finifhed; but deating it down well with the back cf 
the fork is by fome gardeners thought fufficient, ex- 
cept indeed the dung be frefh and flrawy, and then 
trampling ought to be ufed. The cleaner dung is, it 
mutt not only be more trampled, but more wetted, and 
the greater quantity of it ufed. To amake beds of uv. 
failed flraw, it is recommended to lay it in a pond for 
two or three days, and then to throw it ina heap to 
drain and heat a little firft. 3 
If any dung is to be ufed dire&lly from the ftable, let 
it be equally mixed with the refi; but if there is a 
coldnefs in the other dung, it will bring the heat for.- 
-warder, by laying a. good part of the frefh in the 
middle, which will foon kindle, and fpread warmth. 
The litter that 1s made ufe of for this purpofe fhould 
be foul; and if not, it may be made fo, by mixing 
cow or hog dung with it, or rather by colleéting the 
draining from a farmer’s muck hill, and {prinkling with 
it; which helps to fermentation. Hie 
The beft fort of dung is that of dean flraw, next: 
wheat, rye, oats, and barley, When the feafon is 
pretty much advanced, hot beds may be made of gra/s 
mowings, (as from an orchard) and weeds, which is . 
4 common prattice in the cyder countries. Thefe 
I 3 heats; 
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heats, however, are often tao violent, and laft not long ; 
yet may they ‘be lined with the famé materials if done 
in time, otherwife if a ‘green hot bed gets greatly cool 
at will not be recovered. A grafs bed may be ufed 
as foon as warm, but let it not be overweighted by 
‘putting on heavy irames, or more mould than neceflarv. 
{t thould rather be worked ‘with hand glaffes, or oiled 
paper covers. — | oo : 

Hot beds ave fometimes made of the refule bark of & 
tanner’s yard, and alfo of oak leaves; but thefe muft 
have walled pits for them, of a large fize, “and are 
‘feldom ufed but in hot-houfes. A bark-bed properly 
made, and managed by forking up at two or three 
month's end, «&c. will hold a fair, moderate, and Ready 
heat, four, five, or fix months. | | , 
. Lhe dark'is to be got frefh, after it has been thrown 
out of the vats a few days, and if net moderately dry, 
kept.a few days longer to drain, and if the weather & 
fair, it may be opened to the fun to dry; for it will 
hot ferment if it 1s put together wet. "When it is 
made into a bed it muft be only beat together with the 
fork, and not trampled. In a fortnight ‘tt will have 
come to.a fine heat, for immediate ufe. Py: 

‘The pit fhould be eleven or twelve feet long, five 
and a half or fix feet wide, and a foot, or a little more, 
higher than the bark in front, and two feet higher be- 
hind, to receive the mould ona body of bark, three 
feet deep: But if forthe cultivation of any thing in 
pots, as there will need no mould, the pits need not 
be fo deep, the pots being plunged in the bark: or the 
pit may be made level all round, of a depth to hold 
the bark and mould, on which frames of wood may 
be fet, Let the pit be funk one third, or one-half in 
the ground, as the foil about it is dry or not. — 

To eacreafe the heat of a dung bed when it declines, 
a warm /mming of fitraw, or hay, put round it, a foot 
thick, and laid high up the fides of the frames, will 
recover it fora few days; but a lining of ot dung, 
: one 
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one foot anda half wide at bottom, and narrower at 
top, fhould be applied firft to the back, and in about 
a week atter to the front, Jefare the heat is greatly 
gone off; andit very bad weather comes, there fhould 
be a lining of ftraw all round this. In cafes of grear 
declenfion of heat, the ends fhould have hot dung applied 
to them, or, at leaft, a good thicknefs of litter, or 
itraw. Lay all.dénngs a few inches ‘higher ‘than the 
bed, to allow for finking; or, not being laid quite fo 
high at firit, add more afterwards, when a hittle fettléd. 
Early made beds may require two or three repeated 
linings. Should dung of a brifk heat for a new lining 
be wanting, the old lining may be worked up with 
what there is, and if fhoek up with quite freth (but: 
foul) dung from the ftable, do very well. 

To decreafe the heat of a bed, feveral holes may be 
made in it, by thrufting an iron bar, or a thick fmooth 
_fharp pointed flake, up to the middle, which holes ate. 
to be clofe ftopt again, with dung or hay, when the 
heat is fufficiently abated. | ae. 

The ufes to which hot. beds may be applied are va. 
rious, but chiefly for the cultivation of cucumbers and 
melons, for which fee the next feftion. At the ipring 
of the year, hot beds are commonly made ufe of for 
forcing crops of feveral vegetables, ias radifhes, carrots, 
cauliflowers, lettuces, potatoes, turneps, kidney beans, 
purflane, tarragon, finall fallading, &c. Fruits of 
-feveral forts, as cherries, ftrawberries, rafpberries, 
«&c. are fometimes brought forward by dung heat ;.as 
_alfo various /hrubs and flowers, by means of forcing- 
frames. Tender annuals, as baifams, and other flow- 
. ers, that neceffarily require heat to bring them up; and 
the leis tender, and fome even of the hardy forts, are 
alfo cultivated on hot-beds, or other afiittance from 
dung, to produce an earlier blow than could other- 
wife be had. Directions for which, will be given in 
their proper places. See Se&. 18... - | 

14 | As 
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As to the forcing fruits, peas, afparagus, and the 
railing cf mufbrooms, thefe things are not commonly 


practifed, and it can hardly be expefted in fuch an 
imtatory b 320k as this, to find inftruétions for all things. 


— 
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OF RAISING CUCUMBERS AND MELONS. - 


4. OF RAISING CUCUMBERS. 


-. see Cueumber in the next Seétion. — _ 


‘ ARDENERS ufually provide three crops of cy. 


cumbers in the feafon, all of which will be in. 
-debted to hot dung to produce them; except fometimes 
indeed, the laft fowing be upon cold ground; which, 
in fome favourable fituations, and in fome feafons, may 
do for picklers. We begin with the ear/y crop, which 
is moft valued. - | 
Make a /eed bed of the fize of a one-light frame, {or 
a two-light were better), from three to four feet thick, 
and if amditious of being forward, do it fometime be- 
tween the firft and fifteenth of January, though fome 
gardeners fow about Chrifimas: But the fooner this 
work is begun, the more hazard there is of failing, 
and the more {kill and trouble will be neceffary to 
‘manage them fucceistully. | PRESS 
~The young gardener is advifed not to attempt this 
bufinefs till the middle of February ; and then, if he has 
good fortune, he will cut fruit about the middle of 
May. When he has attained fome {kill in the work, 
he may begin fooner; for there is nothimg that pro- 
teffed gardeners are fo fond of exhibiting, as early 
cucumbers, which is a proof, that no little ey 
anc 
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and attention is neceflary to produce them. .AH 
favourable circumftances coinciding, as fowing the 
forwardeft feed im kind, mild and funny weather, and 
plenty of dung, with good ‘frames, managed by fkill 
and induitry, early cucumbers are fometimes raifed in. 
about eight weeks, and later in the feafon. have been. 
raifed in fix; but near upon three months.muft cam. - 
monly be allowed. 

A bed being ready, agreeable to the direCtions giver: 
in the laft fettion, which may. be four feet, high in 
January, three and a.hali feet in february, and three — 
feet in March, or the medium as a general rule; let it~ 
be covered with the frame and lights, raifing the glaffes 
a little to let off the fteam that will come itrongly. 
from the bed... 

When the /eat has been up three or four days.in a- 
fingle light, or a.day or two more if a two, light 
frame, let it be taken off, and fee that the furface ot. 
the bed is. perfectly level, but rather rifing. behind ; 
and if you think.the bed is~hardly {trong enough, the - 
Aacesae ed is given to add a courle or.twoa more of 

Having levelled the bed. neatly with the. fork, 
Beat it fmooth with a {hovel oz {pade, and put the frame : 
and glal S on again. 

_ Phe temper of the bed is now to He attended to,.that 
it be not moulded till. the burning heat 1s over; a judg- 
ment of which may be formed, ‘by keeping | two..{harp 
pointed {mooth ticks thruftin behind, and occafionally 
drawing and «feeling them, by a quick. grafp of. the - 
hand. Endeavour to-hit the exad tit me, not. putting | 
the mould on too foon, as it 1s. liable to. burn, nor 
delaymg.too long, and fo to lofe time, and.too m such. 
of that heat; the. bed was made for. | 7 

The moulding.is thus ; lay allover the. bed about. 
three inches thick of rich loofe (not over light) and 
dry earth, and add.as.much in the centre of tae light - 
as will raife a hill eight.or nine inches deep, which es. 
foon as warm through, isto be ufed, except the bed. 
¥5} feenpes 
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feem feo hot, and likely to burn ; in which cafe, draw 
the chief of the mould afide round the frame, that the 
heat may have vent in the middle, for a day or two. 
As it is a thing effentially neceffary in the cultivation 
of early cucumbers, to have rich earth, properly ary, 
it fhould be pr epared, and laid by in autumn, in fome 
airy fhed or hovel. _ Let it be, if poffible, fome frefh 
under turf earth, mixed with about one fourth part of 
thorough rotten horfe dung, often fiirred together to 
incorporate and f{weeten. 

The /cwing may be made upon the hill of mould, 
levelled downto about fix inches deep; but if any fut. 
picion of burning (or in fhort at any rate), it were 
better to fow in a imall pof or two, which fhould be 
filled with the warm mould, and plunged a little way 
in, more or lefs according to the heat of the bed, for if 

the bed appears to be over hot, the pot may be raifed 
from it; cover the feeds half an inch, and add a gentle 
preffure of the earth upon them. In a bed of proper 
temper, they will be up in three or four days, and 
fooner or later, if there is too ftrong or too ‘weak a 
heat ; though the age of the feed will occafion fome 
difference. 7 ery old feed (which fomte gardeners are 
tond of, as running lefs to vine, and fo reckoned the 
more fruit! rul,) will fometimes come up weak, and 
alfa rot, when the mould is damp, and the heat not 
firong ; fo that feed of two, three, or at the moft, four 
years Of age is to be preferred : That of a year old 
only comes up certainly, but too luxuriantly. 
_ > Whether the firft feeds come up, or not, on the 
third day, fow a few more, and fo again sad again ; 
for the early” young plants are incident to failures, aha 
various caufes. As the feed muft not be fown in we 
earth, fo if it gets foo dry, fprinkle the mould 
moiften it a little below the depth of the feed ; but 
let it be with water previoufly fet in’the frame (in a 
bottle) to warm. Be fure to give the plants air, 
according to the weather, raifing the lights from one 


half, 
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half, toa whole inch; ; and now, and ever after, while 
there is a ftrong heat m the bed, tilt one corner of a 
light for the fteam to pafs off on nights, and let a mat 
hang, or be nailed loofely over the open part, to keep 
out the wind. - 

' The pricking out the young plants is to be done when. 
they are three or four days old, taking them up care. 
fully, and the mould being warm, put three in a {mall. 
pot, as the common praétice i is; but no more than two, 
or only one ina /mail pot is a good method. Ifa fingle 
plant is put in a pot, m certainly may be expetted to. 
grow ftronger, and be continued longer therein, 
and three of thefe mav be planted clofe together in 
the fruiting bed. If only one plant is put m, fet it 
upright in “the middle of the pot nearly up to the feed. 
leaves. If more are put in, take the mould out of the- 
pot in a bafon-like form an inch or more deep, as the 
{thanks are, laying the roots {mooth towards the centre, . 
and the leaves towards the edge of the pot; cover up 
to the top, and- give the earth a gentle prefflure : the 
root ends may be clipt, if long. 

If the mould is very dry and the bed hoi; a little 


“water may be immediately given to the ress ; but if 


otherwife, the next day wall be beft.. o 

Give very little air the firft day, but afterwards- 
more, as the fun fhines or not, or the day is mild or. 
tharp, full or windy.’ As the plants get older apd. 
hardier, air. may ay given up to two inches, when. 
there is. a. good ‘heat, “and extraordinary y fine weather, . 
to three or four tnihicoh of tilt: For this: purpofe, 
wedges. of wood, about four inches thick at the wide 
end, are proper. If fufpicious of the air. coming in toe - 
fuddenly, tack a bit of cloth, or mat before the place. 
Airis to be given in different: degrees, regularly as the- 
weather alters in. the. courfeof the day ;—a little air 
in the morning, more as.the day advances, and lefs 
again as it declines. | 

% b.G-: 0" Chosenibrids 
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— Cucumbers will not do well, if the air in the bed is 
long confined, or flagnant : éuz is neceflary as well as 
air, but as that we cannot furnifh, every advantage that 
ts in-our power we fhould not fail to make ufe of with 
care. ‘The plants are to be nur/ed, and preferved mo- 
derately warm, by keeping the pots plunged lefs or 
more inthe bed, placing them towards the outfides of 
the frame when there is a great heat, and more in the 
middle when it ismoderate. 

Keep fome mould round the infide of the frame, 
ready to earth up the pots to the rim, as the heat de- 
clines.. There fhould not be lefs than two, or more 
than three inches depth of mould, in the intermediate 
_ {paces of the frame: for when the bed 1s moulded too 
thick, it keeps down the heat too much, and occafions 
éurning. Young plants fhould be guarded trom much 
fun, ifthe feafon is advanced, and efpecially when the 
-ked 1s hot; Give air in thefe cafes freely. 

Attend to the weather, and if rain, fnow, or wind, 
is either of them likely to chill the bed much, provide 
againit it in time, by laying ftraw round; and if the 
heat naturally declines much, lime, &c. as direfted, 
page 174, in order to recover and keep it up, for the 
plants will foon be fpoiled, or loft, if the bed gets cold. 
They are to grow in the pots till their firft rough leaves 
are two or three inches broad. When: there is only 
one in a pot, a plant (upon a pinch) may grow in it ull 
_it bloffoms. 7 i | 

Ule waier (foft) but moderately at firft, till the roots 
get Spread about the pot, and then wet the fhanks of 
‘the plants as little as can be helped, if the feafon is early, 


or there is littke fun. When the roots are got fo the - 


bottom of the pot, take care to water to the bottom ; 
-but over-much watering of young plants makes them 
fickly. ~-Oncea week, at an early feafon, will be futh- 
-eient, except the heat is very {trong in the bed, and the 
weather very funny ; the water mult be ina {ngall degree 
gee’ } . “Warm, 


| 
} 
| 
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warm, and given in the morning towards the middle of 
the day.» Shut them clofe for half an hour. 

. Ifthe feed ded is not likely to hold the plants fo long 
as directed, (or nearly) ina tree growing flate, an inter- 
mediate bed fhould be made in fime_to receive them; 
for it,is not proper to plant them out into the fruit bed 
too foon, left there be a failure in, keeping up. its heat 
to fet the fruit, and bring iton. ‘This intermediate 
bed fhould be made of proportionate itrength, for the 
time it is wanted, and may do at two and a half, or three 
feet thick; nor need there be any great objection to an 
intermediate bed, as it tends to infure fuccefs, and brings 
the plants on fafter, and faves trouble in keeping up the 
heat of the feed bed. 

Burning is a thing to be fufpeed when a bed is very 
hot, and in proportion as the mould is. damp; and fhould 
therefore be feen to, by drawing away fome mould from 
the bottem near the middle; and if it appears difco- 
loured, of a greyifh hue, and caked, let what is fo be 
‘taken out from all parts of the bed as foon as pofhble ; 
but take care that in doing it, too much cold air do not 
get in and damp the bed, or injure the plants.. Do this 
work at the befi time of the day, while the fun fhines, if 
it may be, and rather at twice, allowing an hour be- 
tween. Ful up with frefh and dry mould, and keep 
the glaffes clofe, till the earth is got thorough warm 
again. Burning, however, is not of fo much confe- 
‘quence now, as when the plants are put out to fruit, 
tor the pots may be-drawn up from the evil; but burnt 
mould contaminates the air, as well as injures the roots 
that 1t reaches to. See Burning again prefently. 

Steaming mutt be guarded againit, and the rank efflu- 
via which rifes z# the bed at firit, and whilitthe dung is 
quite hot, muft have vent night and day, by raifing the 
lights.. A little rife will do on nights; and if a mat 
hangs before the aperture, or is nailed down loofely over 
it, the too fudden entrance of cold air will be prevented, 
But when the flrong heat of the bed is certainly over, 

BE fhut 
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fhut clofe on nights, and give butdittle air in unfavour- 
able days. Rank /eam is fometimes drawn into a framé 
from the outfide of the bed, occafioned by the mars 
‘hanging over it; therefere, in covering, itis neceflary 
to keep up the ends of the mats, fo that the glafs and 
frame only be covered. Danger of fteaming arifes alfo 


from the application of frefh lings, the {moke of which, — 


wind may drive into the frames; fo that the lining 
fhould.either be covered with two or three inches ot 
mould, or, which is better, a good thicknefs of fine dry 
hay. Sometimes fleam will m/muate itfelf round the 
frame within, through the bed fettling unequally, fo 
that the mould draws from it: Prevent this by filling 
up the apertures. | 3 
Covering up at night has been juft dire€ted to be 
only over the glaifes, for a reafon given. Put the cover 
‘on a little before fun fet, and take off a little after fun 
rife, except very bad weather di€tate otherwife; yet 
remember, that /igsf is a moit neceflary article im the 
welfare of plants, and guard againit permitting cover 
longer than compelled to it. "While the bed 1s in a 
good heat, one mat is Tuiicient, but yet'if the weather 
is fharp, more fhould be ufed; tor though not neceflary. 
for the warmth, it will be ufeful to keep the fteam of 
the bed from being fo fuddenly condenfed as to drop on. 
the plants, which would injure them. As the bed de. 
clines in heat, and the weather 1s cold, a thicker cover- 
ing muft be put on; and a very warm covering is made. 
thus:—lay on a mat, and over it a coat of firaw, or 
rather hay, and then a mat on the top, which tack down. 
round the frame. It will help to warmth, to puth inte. 
the dung fome little flicks round the frame, and fill up 
the {pace with hay. Covering zeund the bed with ftraw 
and dining have been fpoken to: let the applications be 
made in time. } 
- The feed bed, by good management, may be kept: 
with a good growing heat for fix weeks, when the. 
. plants. 


| 
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plants being about five weeks old, will be ready f 
putting into a new bed to bear fruit. , 

_ Stopping the plants is to be performed about a week 
before they leave the feed bed; i.e. as foon as the fe- 
cond rough leaf is expanded, and fhews in its bofom 
the little dud, or eye, that produces a runner. This 1s 
to be nicely cut off with a pen-knife, or {mall fharp 
pointed feilfars, or picked out with a needle, though, if 
it gets forward, it may be pinched off. Soon after this 
operation, the plant thickens, and will puth for runners 
again, which the ftopping is defigned to difpofe them 
to; and the effe& is an earlier and more plentiful bear-- 
ing. ‘The praétice of flopping is again to be performed 
upon the firit runners when they have three joints with- 
out fhewing fruit. | 

The fruit bed comes now, and it fhould be made of 
geod materials, duly prepared, and well put together, 
towards four feet thick. It ought not to be of a fize 
lefs than for a two-light, but better for a three-light 
frame; as the heat is more certainly to be kept up a 
proper length of time, in a full fized frame, without 
which all the previous labour is loft. Preparations 
muit be made for this bed at /eaf a fortnight before it is 
wanted, in the way dire€ted in the laft fettion. 

Before earthing, take care that the durning heat is 
ever, and that the mould to be ufed be properly dry. 
Lay it all over the bed not more than three inches thick, 
(for reafons given, page 180) making hills where the 
plants are to be fet about twelve or fourteen inches 
depth. A two-light bed (of proper materials) will 
not be ready for moulding in lefs than a week or ten 


_ days from making; nor a three-light in lefs than ten 


days or a fortnight. But if it fhould be defired to plant 
out quick, on account of the feed bed having got cold, 
a fecurity from burning the p/ants 1s found in forming 
a hole in the bed, where the plants are to be, two inches 
deep, and about a foot, or fiiteen inches over, and filling 
up with frefh cow dung; through this the heat will nos 
| 3 : burn, 
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burn, and if it catches the other parts of the bed, the 
difeafe may be eafily remedied, in the way before men- 
tioned, without difturbing the plants. Some gardeners 
place turfunder the plants, with the grafs downwards, 
to prevent excefs of heat; and it helps to keep the 
mould, in other parts, from burning, to ftir it about in 
time. A preventative ufed by fome, is to put on a 
Tayer of five or fix inches ef o/d dung, when the bed is 
made. Ie fhould feem, that a layer of about three inches 
of eld bark might prevent burning. See Burning, 
pages 130, 18i. ae) 
Planting is to take place as foon as the heaps of 
mould are warm. Spread the earth on the top a little, 
and having the hills a full ten inches depth, make a 
hole inthe middle fix inches deep, to receive the pot of 
plants ;: which- pots will be ffom four and a half to five 
inches deep, and confequently the plants-funk in this 
‘hole a full inch more in mould than they were in the 
pot; and they will have four inches-depth of mould at 
the bottom, which there fhould be-below the roots. 
Draw the mould up to the plants, and prefs 1 gently 
between, and to them, all round the hillock. It is 
fpoken here of a pot of plants with three, but if only one 
in a pot, the whole hill muft be thrown down to four 
inches depth, and the plants, with all the mould, fet one. 
clefe by the fide of the other, and then filled up and 
round:with the earth of the bed. - PH naje 4 
To /pift plants out of the pots with the ball of 
earth entire about them, put. the fingers between the 
- plants, and turning the pot up, give it. a gentle tap.on 
the knee, or- edge of the frame, and the whole will. 
come out; a little preflure at the fame time through. 
the hole at bottom, with a finger of the other hand, 
will affft: turn the plants up carefully, and place them - 
in {o..- To fecure their coming out whole, water the 
pots to the bottom the day before; and if not too wet, 
they willflip out. If the plants hold tight to the pots, 
when turned up, along thin narrow bladed knife mat 
| | e 
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be proper to loofem the fides. If the mould fhould fal 
from the plants, caretully {pread the roots in planting: 
and they will be fure to grow, only their having no 
mould to. them will occafion a little lofs of time tll 
they have ftruck root again... Thus having fertled the 
plants, fhut the lights clofe tll all is thorough wafm, 
and-then giveva little air; if the mould put round the 
teots be dry, give a little water. ~~ | | 
Management as to air, covering, watering, lining, 
and guarding againit durning, /leaming, c. is now to 
occupy the conftant attention of the gardener: On thefe 


' heads, what has been before faid may ferve for initruc- 


pn ee 


—— 


‘tion now; only as the feafon advances, and the plants 
get ftrong, the more air aid watering may be ventured 
on, and it the heat of the bed 1s good, lefs covering will 
do. As the feafon advances, water earlier in the inorn- 
ing, or later im the afternoon, fo as not to haveva full 
fun come direfily upon the leaves while wet; for drops 
of water a€t as convex glafles, to draw the rays to a 
focus, and thus fcorches. As the weather may be cool, 
or the bed gets cool, water the more fparingly; and in 
this cafe, efpecially, avoid wetting the /hanks of the 
plants much. It will be known whe water mu/f? be 
given, by the larger leaves flagging, without any vio-— 

tent fun to occafion an extraordinary perfpiration. Bot- 
tles of water may be kept in the frame, which is prefer- 
able to that warmed at a fire; yet the latter muft be 
uled when there is not enough of the former, to water 
fo widely and deeply as necefflary. . When the frame 
gets full of vine, it gets full of roe; and as by thistime 
the days get long, and may be funny, a good portion of | 
water for the whole may be wanted twice, or, perhaps, 
thrice a week, from a watering pot. ; 
Air thould be given (as before dire€ted) in fine wea- 
ther toa tilt.of three inches, or more. While there is 

a brifk heat in the bed, give a little air on nights. If 
the bed gets cold, it may be helped by covering up 
earlier and warmer, and uncovering later ; though the 

plants 


~ 
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plants fhould not be deprived of more /ight than what 
muit be, through bad weather. y 
In cafe of burning being difcovered, take the burnt 
mould from under the plants carefully, but quickly, as 
far as can be, without throwing them down: remember 
tobe cautious of feaming, and think of dimmng (180) in 
time, that the plants be not ftunted by cold, for when 
‘they are materially checked, they hardly ever recover 
it. Sometimes the application of linings will fo in- 
creafe the heat as to occafion burning; let this be feen 
to, and (at leaft) removea part, and remake it when the 
violent heat 1s abated. ray ‘ 
Harth up the thanks with dry mould, (kept in the 


frame on purpofe) as the plants increafe; and let 


warm mould be added to the fides of the heaps, as_ 


foon as ever the roots begin to appear through, or the 
runners need fupport; proceeding thus, from:time to 
‘time, till the bed is filled up level allover. Yor this 
end, keep bringing in a IJuttle scold mould ‘frequently, 
Jaying it round the fides of the frame. When the bed 
is filled with mould, it 1s a good way to prefs it tightifh 
round the frame, about a hand’s breadth, to keep the 
roots longer from the outfide. 3 | Peat 
Some gardeners mould the bed allover, as foon as 
-they are fatisfied there can be no more burning; but 
-it is bef&:to do mt at feveral times, and #of fooner than 
‘as neceflary to cover the-roots, and fupport the runners ; 
becaufe,. where the mould lies thin, the heat comes up 
better to warm the air in the frame, for the leaves wall 
‘want ‘warmth as well as the roots. 7 


Train the runners clofe down regularly with neat — 
pegs, as. ape proceed in: growth, and prune the #en- | 
y 


drils off as they appear, but take care not to break any 
-of the leaves.’ When the days get long, and prove very 
funny, the /hade of a fingle mat, for two or three hours 


in the middle of the day, willbe proper, as fuppofe from . 


eleyen to two, | 


Thus 


a \ 
FP 
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Thus very particular directions have been given, but 
fill much will depend upon eircumptances, and dH- 
cretion muft direét. Let it be remembered, no wegleé 
willbe borne with. It any imprudent perion dhoukd 
lift the lights high, to pry into the bed in improper 
weather, perhaps an early tender crop nught at once 
receive their death blow, though expoied but a very 
fhort'time. » Succefs m railing cucumbers and inelons 
ehiefy depends upon keepiug the bed m dwe temper ; the 


- plants being neither burned nor chilled. 


Setting the fruit is the praétice of moit good .gar- 
deners, as generally infuring the emdryos from going | 
off, as they are apt to do at an early feafon; when 
not much wind:can be fuffered to enter the bed, and no 
“bees or infeéts are about, to convey the far/na from the 
male flowers to ithe female. The male flowers have 
‘been ignorantly called fal/e bloffoms, and ito have: been 
regularly pulled off (as faid) x0 ftrengthen the plants, 
but they are effential to :mpregnate the female flowers; 
i.e. thofe that thew the young fruit at their bafe: This 
We eh called ferting the fruit, is artificially don 
thas :— ; 

As foon as any female flowers are fully open, gather 
‘a newly opened male flower, and {tripping the leaf gently 
off from the middle, take nicely hold of the bottom, and 
twirling the top of the male (reverfed) over the center 
‘of the female flower, ‘the fine fertilizing duft from the 
‘male part will fall off, and adhere to the female part, 
and fecundate it, caufing the fruit to keep its colour, 
fwell, and proceed fait towards perfeGtion. This bufi- 
nels of fetting the fruit may be practifed through the 
months of Fedruary, March, and April, but afterwards 
it will not be neceilary ; for the admiffion of fo much 


Gir as may aiterwards be given, will diiperfe the farina 


effeftually ; but if the weather fill is bad, or remark- 
ably calm, fetting may be continued’a little longer. If 
fhort of male flowers, one of them may ferve to im- 
-pregnate two females. Pull off all the male flowers as 


. faft 
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faft as they die upon the vines. Lay a bit of tile, or 
fome fuch thing, under forward fruit. 
Something ot pruning may perhaps be neceffary, for 
‘plants will not bear well, either in quantity, or quality, 
ifthe frames are crawded. The rule (ot courfe) is, to 
cut out thofe runners that can be beft fpared, as being 
~weak, moit in the way, or having the fmalleft fruit on 
them. But as the tulnefs is generally owing to the 


putting in the bed too many plants, the better method is | 


to cut'down to the root a whole plant; and that in t/me ; 
“i.e. on the pro/peG of being too full of vine: this may. 
-feem a great facrifice, but it will prove a profitable one. 
Let the difcharged plant lay a day to wither, that it 
hang not hard to the others, and break their leaves, in 
drawing it out while frefh. About Mrd/ummer, the 
frame may be raifed, to permit the runners to firike out, 
and in a fortnight after taken entirely of ; though once 


in a frame, and always in, is better, if convenient. - 
* * &£ £ & & 


A sEeconp crop of cucumbers may be fown at any 
time between the middle and end of March, if they 
are to~be brought up in frames; but if under hand. 
giafjes, or paper covers, then any time from the begin- 
ning of Apri] to the middle, is foon enough, at leaft 
in Northamptonfhire. A hot bed for fowing the feed at 
this time, need only be from two and a half to three 
feet thick, and a one-light frame. On this bed alfo 


may be fown, in pots, or otherwife, tender annuals 3. 


and it is a very good time for molt of them. Or the 
feed for plants to ridge out under band-glaffes, may be 
fown in pots, and placed in other het beds, to bring 
them forward till they have been flopped. _ 

What das been faid about making hot beds, and 
fowing, and managing cucumbers, will direct now ; 
only at this feafon, mowings of grafs may be put 
round a bed to increafe the heat, and will be found ule- 
ful to lay on the top of dung linings when funk. 


-“ 


A feed 


—  — 
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A feed bed, at this time, fhould have a growing heat 
for one month, when the plants will be fit (the latter 


end of April, or beginning of May) to put either into 


another two feet and a half hot bed with a frame, or 


only under hand-glaffes, &c. which fhould, be rather 


as 


| al a becauie plants running from under them much 


before Midfummer will hardly endure the weather. 
Let them be covered up on nights with a fingle mat; 
and when they mu/f run from under the glaffes, iticks, 
or hoops, may be fixt to keep the mats off from prefling 
upon them: faften the covering down at the corners 
with pegged flicks, to keep them trom. blowing away. 
Let the ground about the bed be ftizred, and alfo raifed, 
to-train the plants level, and to give the roots full room 
to ftrike freely. £! 
_ For ridging cucumbers, that are to have only hand- 
glaffes, or fome fuch cover, obferve (as advifed) not 
to fow too forward, for better be rather late, than have 
the plants cut off, or much injured, juft as they are 
going to bear. The hot bed, or ridge, made in May, 
for. hand-glaffes, fhould be funk in a dry, foil, two 
fpades deep; and two. feet and a half thick of good 
dung is now encugh. The mould that is thrown out 
(if itis good) may be ufed to cover the bed; and if 
but mdifferent, may be laid round it, or on it, towards 
the outfides. . Lay on it at firit only three inches of 
mould, except where the plants are to be, at which 
place Jay. a. depth of about nine inches, rather more 
than dels. It is not neceilary that ithe carth fhould 


be very dry, as direGied for early cucumbers, but. let it- 


be warm firfito plantin. Ii it be M:d-May before the 
plants are put out, Ac/es of two or three barrows full 
of dung will be fufficient to bring them on through 
May,-and then the feafon {if it is not bad) will be 
warm enough to keep them pufhing forwards. There 


fhould-be near four teet difiance between each fet of 


plants. Shade tiem for a few days at firft putting out, 
and cover on nights till Alid-June. 
: Cucum- 
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_ Cucumbers not fown till the beginning of Apri/, 
may be brought to bear fruit on one good bed, if under 
a large frame; and fuch a bed would, at the fame time, 
ferve very well to fow, or to prick out, fender annuals. 
See fe€iion 18, On flowers. toete 


x £ *#+ * # # 


- A THIRD CROP of cucumbers may be fown any 
time, from the middle to the end of May, (or even a 


little later) either m a pot or not, upon fome. hot bed 
m ufe, to grow for a week or ten days; or fow upon 
a little heat of two or three barrows full of warm dung, 
trod clofe, and previoufly thrown together for the pur- 


pofe’ or if frefh and moift from the ftable, it will). 


- though at prefent cold, heat itfelf. Cover the dung 
with fix inches of mould, and /ow half inch deep, and 
half an inch afunder, under a hand-glafs; and when 
the plants are completely up, thin them to an inch 
afunder, where let them grow, earthing them up as 
they gét tall, till they fhow rough leaf. -Then prepare 
more [uch little bodies of heat to plant them out upon, 
three or four in a patch, which cover \ rith a hand-glafs, 
or otherwiie, aifd fhade alfo for a day or two, if funny. 
If you can take three or four plants up together by a 
fcoop trowel, with earth to the roots, the better; and if 
not, plant them pretty near together, laying them aflant, 


fo that the thanks be covered two or three inches. 


_ covers as-‘may be, till towards Mid/emmer, covering the 
parts that run out on nign 


¥ 


its: till this tume.- Phe tAzrd 
crop is that generaHy fown for prcklers. Guard againit 
the fpot by a mat cover in September. 3 

Sometimes, at this feafon, cucumbers are fown for 
picklers in cold ground, efpecially about-Loadon, or foth 
or wef of 1t; but foil, fituation, and feaion, make a 
great difference in the cultivation of all, and particu- 


t 
i 
a 


larly cf delicate plants. Ii any feed be fown on cold - 


ground, let it be in dry weather; give tnem a favour- 
1]. 
s able 
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able fituation, and. fow in pasches eight or nine feeds in a. 
hole, formed like a fhallow bafin, covering half an, inch 


deep ; and if covered with hand glailes, to brmg them 
up a little while, it were much»beiter. Thin them 
when getting into rough leaf, to four or five of the beit 
plants; fpread them adittle, and earth up to the feed 
leaves, giving a little water; and if, afterwards, the 
number of plants is reduced to three, it would be better 
than more. Give plenty of air by day, and a little on 
nights. Raife earth above the thanks as they grow, 
and let it lie about them, while the plants. are {mall, in 
the fornt of a fhallow bafin. | Ye 
As to faving the feed of cucumbers, as it is of fom 

confequence to be afcerfained of a good kind, when 
the early nature and approved quality of any fort is 


Known, it ought to be an objett to. faveait well; which. - 


will be beft done from plants of the fecond crop, that 
have been ridged out, i.e. brought up. under hand 


glaffes. From this crop ‘at plant which fhews fruit 


firft (under the fame culture) fhould be referved for 


feed, judging that its early difpofition may be continued,, | 
and becanufe the frfz fruit of any kind Gf uninjured), 


always produces the beit feed. 


Fix upon handfome teuit, and prefer that which is. 


placed loweft, or grows neareft the root. Leaye no 

more than oe fruit for feed upon a plant, and let it 
remain on the vines through Augu/, or as much longer 
as the weather will permit, to be very ripe: when cut 
off, place feed cucumbers againit a /euth wall, tll they 
appear decaying, ~ i ‘ibe. Bas 
_ Bee got rotten ripe, {coop out the pulp and feed into 
fome veffel, and flir it well up, which repeat for feveral 
days; then let it be wafhed in two. or three waters, 
which will feparate the pulp, and leave the feed clean: 
{pread it thin for two or three days, that it may dry 
thoroughly, and putting it up in paper for ule, keep it.in 
a place free fromdamp. Let it be every now and then 
. | _ examined 
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examined and rubbed in a dry cloth, and it may be kept 
for feveral years. ~ | 1 wile om 


Sie See 
* OF RAISING MELONS. 
See Melon in the next Seon. 


MELONS are raifed much in the fame way as cu- 
cumbers. They fhould not, however, be thought of 
fo early, and from the middle of February to the middle 
of March will (for moft perfons) be foon enough to 
fow them. The place where they are cultivated fhould 

e weil fheltered, fo that winds may blow over the 
frames, as mentioned in the directions about hot-beds. 
They require a ftronger {oil to grow in than cucum- 
~ bers, and more heat, both at bottom and-top, and need 
lefs water: they take up more room, fo that one plant, 
or at moft two, will be enow under one full fized light. 
Cucumbers may be raifed on a feed bed till fit to plant 
out on the fruit bed; but melons will (generally at 
leaft) require an zvtermediaie bed. Durmg the whole 
time of the cultivation of melons, (till high fummer) 
they mult have a /:ve/y bottom heat, m order to bring 
them forward, and fucceed well; and, if melons are Jere, 
as foon as September enters, a lining of het dung may be 
put to the bed, to afford fome degree of heat to the 
outer roots, as an equivalent tothe failure of the feafen. 
Melons never do well! ina fhady fummer. As cucum-- 
bers are about three months coming in, fo’ melons are 
about four. They fet their fruit in about two months, 
and are about the fame time in ripening, though forty 
days will fometimes effeét it. aEpesava 5.4 

The feed of melons (procured from well ripened and 
fine flavoured fruit) fhould be about four years. old, 
though fome prefer 1t much older, as judging it fo much 
the lefs likely to run to vine: If it is faa old, however, 

it 
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it comes up weak, and is apt to rot, when the mould is 
not fufficiently dry, and the feed bed not very warm. 
If mew feed only can be had, it fhouid be carried a 
week or two in the breeches pocket, to dry away fome 
of the more watery parts: The earlzer the ieed is fown, 
the older it fhould be. Melon feed may be fown in a 
cucumber bed, that is in a brifk heat, in pots plunged 
towards the middle; but a bed fhould be ready to move 
the young plants into before the cucumber ‘ed gets 
too cool. Sew only three or four feeds in each pot, and 
cover a little more than half an inch: The earth in 
which the feed is fown, fhould not be fo firong as that. 
in_which the plants are to grow for fruit. When the 
feedlings are three or four days old, take them up 
carefully, fo as not to break any of the roots, and either 
plant one in a fmall pot, or two in a little bigger; but 
depend on ne plants which do not appear healthy and 
ftrong. Sow a few feeds every four or five days, lef 
accidents happen to deftroy the firft plants. 

As melons require fkill, and occafion trouble to raife 
them, the greatelt pofflible care fhould be taken that the 
feed is of a-good kind... Me/ons fhould never grow near 
cucumbers, elpecially if for feed, asthe farina of the 
cucumber may impregnate the bloflom of the melon, 


‘and give it a watery flavour, or quite alter the nature 


of it: Do not fow foreign feed, except for experiment. 
Though. melons may be fown in a cucumber frame, 
“that is in a good heat, yet rather make a feed bed, of 
about three feet thick; and having put on the frame 
and light, tilt the glafs a little, and when the great heat 
is abated, put on fome dry, rich, and fine, but not very 
light earth, to the thicknefs of four inches all over; 
and the next day, if the mould is not feo hot, fow the 
feed {ome in the beds, and fome in pots, placed juft in 
the middle, which may be drawn up out of the way of 

any burning heat. | 
When the plants appear, give them arr, and beware 
of rancid jiear: from the glaffes dropping on thems 
: K pie key 
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They may be wiped with a woollen cloth, or turned 

to dry in fine weather. Confider what was faid about 
cucumbers, Concerning too much heat, too little, &c. 
After the melons have been up two or three days, {as 
was faid before} let them be potted and plunged to the 
rims, towards the middle of the bed; and the next day, | 
a /iftle water (warmed in the bed) may be given the | 
roots; or alittle may be given at the fame time, ifthe | 
mould is quite dry. eal sa 

As foon as the plants are potted, think of making a 
fecond bed, to be ready in a week, ten days, or a fort- 
night, (as circumftances dittate) that fo the young plants 
may. receive no check through a decline of heat in the 

bed where they are. This bed fhould be fronger than 
he feed-bed, and rather for a two-light frame; and 
being moulded as foon as it can be, not to burn, fet 
the pots in, about an inch deep, and in a day or two 
draw a little mould up round them, and fo on again. 
But 1f the firit bed is warm enough to hold the plants 
longer, the heat of this fecond bed (1f violent) may be 
{uttered to evaporate a little more firft. - Here they are 
to grow till in the fecond rough leaf, when the plants 
ihould be /2epped, as was diretted for cucumbers. 

The third, or fruiting bed, is to be (obferve) ready 
by a few days after the time of this flopping the plants. 
Ii fhould be a freng bed, of four feet thick, and for a- 
three-light frame, and made the higher, the more 
ftrawy the dung is. 4s foon as the burning heat is 
lufhiciently abated, let the bed be covered all over with 
good dry melon mould (the beft is a rich moderately 

_ itrong /cam/) three or four inches, and heaps made under - 
each light of about fourteen inches depth. Melons de 
not fruit well in a light mould, but yet it fhould not be 
aheavy one. Ifthe mould is thought too light, let it _ 
be preffed a little together to give itconfiltence. > 
To a freh maiden foil, or good earth from the kitchen 
garden, that is known to be in heart, (by the ftrength 
ci the plants it has produced) add about one fourth, or 
. ene 
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one third, of wel] confumed dunz, and it makes a good 
compoft, but it muft be completely incorporated by 
frequent turning and expofing to fun and air, and kept 
by fome means dry, as under a fhed, &c. as diretted for 
cucumbers. Much depends on the melons growing 
in a good foil, and rather a ftrong one. . 

_ The planting of melons takes place as foon as the 
hills of mould are warm through; only if a violent ’- 


heat is in the bed a day or two’s delay does not fignify, 


ifthe plants are doing well. where they are; yet the 
roots muft not be ‘cramped longer in the pots than 
neceffary. Melons require a greater depth of mould. 
to grow inthan cucumbers, and the bottom of the’ 
roots, at planting, fhould not be nearer than five or fix 
inches from the dung. Shade them from much fun,’ 
till they have taken root. 

Af the /ghis are fmall, one plant under each is fuf-' 
ficient, and if large, let there be only two; for melons 
require much room. It is a great error inthe cultiva- 
tion of melons not'toallow itthem. Earth the plants 
up with dry mould about the fhanks as they proceed in 
growth, and bend them gently down with pegs, to give 
them a regular and fnug ‘direttion all over the bed. 
When /ruztis fet, there muift be only one of the large, 
and two of the imall forts, {fair and prom#fing) left on 
each principalrunner, and this runner fhould be pinched 
off at the fecond, or rather the third joint above it, 
which is called //apping. , 

Pruning is neceflary, in order -to ftrengthen the 
bearers, and keep the frame from getting too full of 
ving, 1. es let all wery ftrons, and all weak fhoots be~ 
taken out, asalfo the fexdrz/s: but take care that too” 
many male blofloms are not thus cut off, for the weak / 
fhoots (if not abundant) do mo great harm: As in other 
plants, fo in melens, it is the middling fhoots that bear 
iruit the belt. -. : 
«Tram the branches ali regular (11. éime) with neat 
pegs, for it hurts meion sy 4 to le rude, and to have > 
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their leaves dilturbed or damaged, to put them in order. 
A piece of tile, or a {mall earthen plate, under each 
fruit, is proper, to keep it from the damp mould, and 
to affift its ripening by refleéted heat. Three (at the 
moft four) melons are as many as fhould beleft to grow 
“upon one plant; and thofe are beft which are fituated 
neareft the ftem, as remote ones are not fo well nourith- 
ed. Do notlet a great deal of vine grow below them, 
left they be too much robbed, and let them be /ropped 
as before direéted, for when there is a great length of 
vine above, nature pufhes towards the extremity, and 
pafiing by the fruit below, forms more above, fome- 
times to the total lofs of the firft fet fruit. 

Keep mould round the fides of the frame, to earth up 
the plants to the very leaves, and round the hills, (a 
dittle at a time) as the plants increafe, and do not earth 
all over the bed before it is neceffary ; for full earthing 
at firitis apt to occafion burning, and afterwards to 
_ damp the heat of the bed too much, diminifhing alfo 
the warmth of the air about the plants. When the bed 
is earthed all over, pre/s the mouldall round the fides of 
the frame, about fix inches wide, to make it firm, that 
the roots may not get too foon to the wood, and mat 
too much againft it, which oceafions ficklinefs. _ 

Do not think of cultivating early melons, without 
plenty of dung both for beds and linings. The particu- 
lars of management, concerning covering, fhading, air, 
lining, flopping the young plants, /ettemg the fruit, &c. 
and to guard againit burning and fleaming, may be feen 
_in the direétions already given for cucumbers ; only lefs 
air, and much lefs watering, will do tor melons. Keep 
them clofe fhut down on nights, when the heat of the 
bed is become moderate, and cover well. As melons, 
therefore, are kept rather dry, they fhould be fhaded a 
little in very funny weather by a fingle mat, for two or 
three hours in the middle of the day; 1. e. when the 

feafon is forward, efpecially, if the bed itfelf be in a 
hot flate. : PH RG 
aa j i Melons 
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Melons may be watered moderately once a week, in 
fair weather, or twice if fultry, efpecially if the misuld 
is light- Early in the feafon, water a_ litle before 
noon, and in high | fummer a little before evening. 
When the fruit is fetting , and when getting towards 
ripening, very little water muft be given: be fure to 
water the exfremities of the roots, but avoid the/banks, 
particularly. while the plants are young. A little 


tprinkling all over the leaves, when the plants g set big, 


(but let not a hot fun fhine upon them at the time) 
will greatly refrefh them, when it is not thought proper 
to water the roots thoroughly, on account of -the be d 
being cool. Becaufe much wet ts certainly injurious, 
fome gardeners keep their melons exceeding dry; but 
their leaves. fhould not fhew to much fign of drought, 
left the fruit fhrivel for want of moifture. Take care 
that the heat is kept up at the fetting of the fruit, or it 
will become yellow, and fall off. Preferve a good 
bottom heat till about Mrd-June. 

_ Melons thould not be turned fo much about, as is the 
prattice of fome gardeners, in order to ripen the fruit 
all over;> Sees it hurts the fost-fialk, diftorting its vellels 
that feed the melons, and fo. preventing a proper di- 


- geftion of the juices, and, fome increafe of fize. 


The flavour ofa melon being preferable to the fize, 
is the reafon why water is to be withheld (as much as 
can be) when.they, are ripening: with it.they will be- 
come bigger, and fo appear finer; but what 1s quay, 
without quality ? 

The young. fruit need not be fully expofed to the 
fun; it had better be: a little. covered with leaves, for 


‘much hot fun hardens the fkin, and prevents its proper 


_growth.- When a melon has-near| y. attained its fize, 
then, however, a full fun is neceflary to ripenuit. 

As to. cutting the fruit, if it is to be fome days before 
a melon is eat, (as when carried toa diftance) it fhould 
not be quite ripe. Its ripene/s 1s known by the high | 
colour, and ftrong odour, and the cracking of the foot- 
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ftlalk; and if they grve not a full and pleafant fcent, 


they will not prove good... Always cut melons m the 
morning, and if fully ripe, they fhould not be kept more 
than two or three days. If a melon is cut defore it is 


ripe, (’tis faid) it may be ripened, by wrappimg it clofe 


up in eloth, and placing it ina heap of warm horfe 
dung for twenty-four hours. But the better way 
would probably be, to treat them as unripe smicdlars, 


trhich article fee, in Seét. 17. 


%. 1%) So SE eee , 

A sECOND Crop of melons is to be had, by fow- 
ing (in any other hot-bed, or one made‘on purpofe) 
trom Mid-March to the beginning of April, according 
to fituation, as in a favourable one the fowing may be 
ventured on the later. Thefe muft be brought up as 
before, till /fopped, and then ridged out; i. e. when about 
a month or five weeks old? The method of which 


ridging is, to make a french in the ground four teet 


wide, and deep according to the foil :.1f the ground is 
drys it mav be froma foot to twa feet dean, chotherwife 
but afew inches. Lay in hot dung full two feet anda 
half thick, being well fhook and beat together with the 
fork. This trench muit be of length according to the 
number-of plants defigned.to be putout. Fer each hole 
(which fhould be full four feet afunder) pit on good 
melon earth, laid up ina round hill, to fifteen or eighteen 
inches high; and then lay the earth, threwn out of the 


trench, tothe fides and top-of the bed, about. three or 


four inches thick, breaking it fine, and cover. all over 
wito mats to draw up the heat: But never expett- ridged 
out melons (particularly) to do well ina Jight foul. 
When the earth is warm, put in the plants; two in a 
hole en only ene giving a little warm water, and cover 
with large hand or bell glaffes, or oiled paper lights, 
and proceed to manage according to that dy retion 
which, the directions already given about. mielens and 
sucumbers have inculcated. ‘Ly 


As 


wy 
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As the bed-finks, andthe roots fpread, take care to 
add a good thicknefs of mould around the hull, for the 
plants to ftrike into, and to keep them up: This may 
be put ina week or ten days, and it will keep out cold 


alr and wet from the deng: but it 1s beit- not done at 


firft. When the plants {pread to the extent of the bed, 
the ground about it fhould be dug over, and rotten 
dung buried to raife it to the level-of the bed; but, 
perhaps, this work has been fuperfeded by the neceflity 
of a diamg to throw im heat. \ aight 

It the plents are forward enough to ridge out in 
April; or beginning ot May, it maybe proper to make 


-_, thefe beds on the level furtace, or nearly to, tor the fake 


of liming; butsf later; they may be funk as direéted 
above, or deeper ftill, im adry foil. Remember, it will 
be neceflary to dine, if there appears any /rkelihood of a 
want of heat, before the fruit 1s /e, and got a little 
forward. - Doit:in time. ay 
If two ridges of melon plants, let there be four feet 
for more} of alley between them, and then a lining may 
be applied of that width to heat both beds; and this 
middle heat may be made ufe of to raife plants for the 
third crop of cucumbers, or tender annual flowers, pur- 
flane, &c. Give ridged out plants air on the fouth fide... 
They will need more water when in the ridges than in 
frames, and give it wide, bat _httle about the ftem, or 
hardly there at al}; nor let it be applied cold, though a 
{mall degree of warmth from the /uz, or otherwife will 
do. This crop need never be thaded but when_ the 
leaves hang, - When the planis cannot be contained 
under the glaifes, let them be carefully trained out, and 
covered. with mats all over on nights, and on days, an 
bad weather, till Judy, particularly if much rain falls. 
~ With large a:led paper frames this work of the fecond 
crop of melons may be very well managed. The plants 
fhould be kept under hand glaifes tilltoo big for them, 
and then the paper lights may be put on, which con- 
taining the runners. till high f{ummer, they will be fafe. 
aan. K 4 Yet 
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Yet thefe covers, being fet upon bricks, may be kept 
always on; but let the frust, that happens to be without 
fide, be covered with a hand gla/s, which will help to 
vipen it. Let the lights be protetied in heavy rains, by 
laying fome cloth, or mat, over; and towards the e/s/e 
of fummer, guard the plants well againft much cold 
on nights. as 


Oper Mo! te ge ys 
A THIRD cRop of melons may be fown (in fa- 


vourable fituations) towards the end of Apri, or begin= | 


ning of May, if the former crop was fown about Mid- 
March, and this is to be proceeded with in the fame 
manner as the fecond. When September comes, (as 
was obferved) late melons muift be preferved, as much 
as poflible, from ccld and wet, that they may ripen. To 


this end, g/azed frames may be ufed over all, or at leat - 
hand gleffes put over each trum, covering warmly up - 


with mats on nights.. Thofe melons that do not ripen 
may be ufed for mangees, and make good oncs. 


SECTION XV. 


— 


OF ESCULENTS. 

HE usEFULNESS -of efculent plants, as ferving 

for the fred, health, and plea/ure ot man, 1s pretty 
generally acknowledged ; and that they may nct fail 
to anfwer thefe ends inthe beft way. let them have 
every attention; and that, not only in their cultivation, 
but in their preparation tor the table. Let there be no 
flight put upon the bounty of PROVIDENCE in or- 
- ' daining 
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ing them to our ufe, by an unneceffary preference to 
other foods. ‘* There was atime;. when bread and 
herbs (with a little fruit) were the only dainties 
wherewith the tables of the greateft voluptuaries were 
{fpread.”’ | QE Ff 

*« Vegetables and fruits. were our mnocent, primi- 
tive, and natural food; but men’s depraved appetites 
have fubftituted the fhambles; yet, after all, the inven- 
tions of the moft luxurious and voluptuous epicure, the 
moft Cefarian tables would want of their magnificence, 
moble guft, and grateful relifh, without fruit and the 
produétions of the garden, which gives the true con- 
diment, and moft agreeable clofureto all the reft.”” 

© Their ufe is, all our hfe long, of that univerfal 
importance and ¢oncern, that we can neither live nor 
fubfift in any plenty, with decency or convenience, or 
be faid to hve at all without them: whatfoever contri- 
butes to delight or refrefh us, are fupplied and brought 
forth out of this plentiful and delightful ‘lore of the 
garden.’  - ie ee heeas ened be ay 

Let it be a rule to gather vegetables of all kinds 
(defigned for the table) in the morning, before much 
Jun has thined onthem, and lay them by in a cool place 
till wanted. 

EX H## &O® 
ALEXANDER isa culinary plant, formerly much 


ufed, but has given way to celery; like which it is: 


blanched (about a foot high) for ufe in foups and fallads. 
The feeds are beft fown in drills two feet afunder, 
and thinned to fix or eight inches diftance, though they 
may be fown at broad caft and tranfplanted. Spring 
fown plants come in for autumn, and autumn ones for 
the ufe ot {pring. 7 aE | 

ARTICHOKE, there are two kinds of, the globe and 
the conical. The latter is the hardieft, but the former 
is generally preferred, both for fize and flavour. ° Arti- 


chokes are propacated t% rooted flips, or offsets in | 


o . April, 


-_ 


j 
a 
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April, taken from the mother plant, by drawing the 
‘mould alide. As they require a rich foi, and are 
_ flationary plants, dig a good quantity of dung in com- 
pletely de/ow the roots tor them to ftrike into, breaking 
the foil well with it. : byte eat kaa 

The head of the artichoke is valuable according to 
its fize and fubftance, and therefore toa good foil, add 
good room: for though they may be planted nearer, 
yet they would do much better in rows fix feet afunder, 
and three feet apart in the rows. Between thefe rows 
‘may be propagated feveral forts of {pring or early 
-fummer crops. They will reward the trouble of 
being regularly watered in dry weather; fuffer them to 
bear only one principal head. Fre/h plantations fhould 
‘be made every third or fourth year, to have them ia 
perfeétion. Every year that they ftand after planting 
they fhould be dug deeply round, and fome well con- 
fumed manure applied. Cut the heads when the leaves 
begin to expand, and before the center opens for 
flowering; and let them have about a foot of ftalk, 
Breaking the remaining part of the {tem down to the 
bottom, that.it may not rob the root by a wafte of fap. 
At the /pring drefling, all the fuckers are to‘be taken 
off, leaving three only of the ftrongeft fhoots to fruit. 
Thofe without roots will. grow by planting deep, and 

#eeping moitt. eee ee | | 
~ Let the plants be protected from hard frofts; at the 
profpect of which, cut down the flalks and outfide 
leaves to the inner ones, dig between, and earth the 
plants to near the tops; and if fevere weather follows, 
they fhould be covered thick with ftraw, which muft 
be removed when the froft goes. The earthing-up 
need not be levelled down till March, or may be let 
alone till the time of their drefling, which 1s beit done 
at the beginning of April. If uncovered early, ict 
the litter lay by ready in cafe of froft to cover again. — 
To have a long /ucceffien of artichokes, fome flips 
‘Thould be planted at two different times every {pring, 
as 
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as they bear the fame year, only come in later, a 
with fmaller heads than the old plants. If being planted 


Jate, they do not produce in the prefent feafon, they 
come forwarder the next fummer than old ftools do; 


but remember, a good foil and open fituation are abfo- 
lutely neceflary for the artichoke. ’Tis of fervice to 
lay grais mowings, or fome litter, about the roots to 
keep them-cool; for though artichokes fhould not.be 
planted ina moift foil, on account of froft, yet they 
thrive beft 1 a cool one. Artichokes that come /afe, 
may be cut with their full ftalks, and being laid up to 


the head in moift fand, ina cellar, will keep.a month, 


fo that they may fometimes be had at Chri/tmas. 
AsPARAGUS, there 1s (in fa€t) but one fort of, as 
an. efculent; but fome difference occurs as to fize, 
colour, and flavour, arifing from cultivation, In order 
to obtain large heads, and to have the beds contmue to 
produce the longer, much dung is ufed ; but the lefs 
of it, the fweeter will this vegetable be, fo that ina 


foik naturally prolific, no dung need be ufed. 


“Afparagus deds are commonly made from plants, but 
the preterable way is trom /eed, the beft of which 1s 
the Gravefend fort. The time tor both is March, 
rather early im the month than late, though the begin- 
ning of Apri may do. The plants fhould be onlya 
year old, and fet in rowsa foot diftance, and the rvots 
the fame, or a little Jefs in the rows. | . 
Making. the deds four feet and a half wide, there 
will be four rows of plants, and nine inches left 
between the outfide rows andthe alleys, which fhould 
be two feet wide. ‘The beds ought to be trenched full 
eighteen inches deep, and enriched with dung that is 


‘well confumed, burying it delow the reots; they will 


foon ftrike into the dung, which had beft not lay im- 


_mediately about them. If fome mould of rotted vege- 


tables, or wood pile earth, in the ftronger foils; anda 
little pond mud in the lighter, were mixed with the 
top foil, it would greatly help the-plants; or if none 

| 1 ee * other 
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other manure than a mixture of all thefe were ufed 
through the whole work, it were better. As afparagus 
beds are defigned to laft many years, (fuppofe twelve 
or fifteen) no pains fhould be fpared to do the work 
well; and if the ground were prepared fometime before 
hand, or in winier, it would be an advantage, the top 
foil lay; ing trenched for the benefit of froft. The alleys, 
as well as the beds, fhould be made good, for the roots 
of the outer rows will ftrike into them. A rich fandy 
loam is the beft foil for afparagus, and if the earth is 
too heavy, or too light, reétify it. The ftronger the 
foil, the higher the beds fhould lie above the alley, and 
more rounded; and in very light foils they thould. lie 
flat, or rather finking, to catch the rain. 

To plant beds of ‘afparagus fet the line nine inches 
from the edge of the ped and cut the trench upright, 


clofe to it, fo deep that the crowns. of the roots lie fait 


baa ees below the finface. If the mould of the 
-bed dies light, and is likely to feitle much, the crawns 
of the plant s may come very near the top, and two 

anches of mould put on a‘terwards, which is indeed the 
beit method of plant Bg but if the ground is not ex- 
pecied to fettle, two inches of the top mould mutt (1a 
this m ethod ) be grit drawn aflide to cover with, The 


roots muit be neatly fpread againit the trench, and cut 


as hitle as Seater i. €. only the damaged parts off. 
This fhould- be with a fharp knife, and it would be 
better if dene the day before they are ufed, that the 
encs may dry and ‘heal. Jt is of confequence to 
have the plants dug up carefully, wih a three prpagcs 
fork, that the roots a not be injured. 


To fow beds ot alparagus, make little holes an aa 


deep, at the diftance direiied: for plants, and having 
Jaid three fine feeds in each, near an inch afunder, cover 


them three-fourths of an inch, which will eid hitle. 


holiows, to -fhew their places, and give occafional 
watering in a dry time, to fetch them up. If the beds 
were covered with a litle haulm or ilraw, till the 

4 ; plants 


ee 
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-plants appeared, it would help them to germinate, as in 
a funny feafon they are apt to lie long, efpecially if 
the work be not done till dprvi/. And the plants are 
above ground fill up the holes. Retrefh the plants 
occafionally with water through the fummer, and when 
they are two inches high, thin the holes to one plant 
in each, and cover the beds with an inch of mould, 
and they will then be two inches deep, as was directed 
for plants. The drawn plants may be pricked out at 
four or five inches diftance, to make good any defici- 
encies next fpring, or otherwife; but if the plants are 
not wanted, it will be beft to cus the {pare ones off, 
which does not difturb the roots of thofe left. In 
Odoeber, when the haulm is decayed, cover the bed 
with about half an inch of rotten dung, to make them 
{trong and keep out froft; and, in fevere weather, put 
fome long litter over all. In /pring, take the litter 
off, and gently ftir (with a proper fork) the rotten 
‘dung in:-do fo again the next year. Watering afpa- 
~ ragus beds with the draining of a dunghill (a rich ma- 
nure too oiten loft) in autumn, or fpring, will wafh 
‘down to the roots, and greatly benefit the lower foil to 
the increafe of the produce: It is worth while to make 
arank dunged water for this purpole, to recover weak 
or old beds. Seep. 53. - 

Afparagus is cut from planted beds in three years, 
and trom fown ones in four; but this lofs of a year, 
will be amply repaid by the fuperior fize and abundance 
of the heads. If the buds come very fine, a /ittle may 
be cut the year before. A thin crop -of onions, or of 
lettuces to prick out, is commonly had on planted beds 
the firft, and on feed beds the two firft years, taking 
care that none grow juit about the plants. The beit 
method of doing this bufinefs, is by an intermediate 
drill between each row, and again acrofs them: It were 

-better however to have no crop at all. 7 ied 
- . The management of afparagus beds is, to cut down 
the haulm, within an inch of the ground, when it 
turns 


turns yellow in autumn, cheating of weeds, ftirring the 
ground, and covering she: whole over with about an 
—anch of rotten dung before every winter, which is to 
be forked in at Jpring, not to hurt the plants, and 
covered with fome parings of the mould from the alleys, 
which fhould afterwards. be dug over, if no crop is in 
_ them to prevent it, It may feem, that an addition 
every year tothe beds might fink the crowns of. the 
plants too low; but it is their nature to rifeas they 
grow. Belides the rotten dung, as above, shche may 
be laid fome long litter over the beds, before fevere 
“weather fets in; but the covering of afparagus beds is 
not fimply to keep out froft, (which will not hurt them 
without much wet) but to Keep them warm, that the 
buds may be forward at fpring. A flump ought to be 
kept ateach torner of the beds, to thew their bounds, 
and as marks to pare the alleys up by, which (generally) 
fhould lay three or four inches lower. 

The cutting heads of alparagus fhould. be carefully 
performed, not to mjure adjoining buds that are itart- 
ingup. Move the mould a little afide to fee, and then 
clofe by the head, and witha little flope, cut it off 
about three inches below the ground. The knife 
fhould have along narrow blade, ee a propex one is 
indented with teeth ang jaw. It may be cut, when 
from two to four inches high; and let it be regularly 
done as foon as ready: If it is lain by in acool place, 
asin a dairy or cellar, it will cas very well three 
or four days. “ 

Six rods of etl planted ground’ will etobubs: int 
the full feafon, about a hundred a day; and this, as & 
rule will he!p to determine how much room a private 
family thould allot for this vegetable. 

BEANS we have feveral forts of, differing in fize, 
cotour, flower, flavour, hardinefs, and time of coming 
ie. (i tie forward beans, the mazagen is generally 
preferred, as the earlieft, hardieft, moft productive, 
and pleafant. The Portugal ranks next to its oe the 
ater 
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later forts, the Windfor ftands firft, as to general efti. 
mation, for eating; but it is in moft foils rather an idle 
bearer. The /ongpod.and Sandwich, however, are pre- 
ferred by fome, chiefly as more fruitful. Trials muft, 
determine tafte; but it may be obferved, that the white 
. “bloffom bean is a very good one, if eatyoung. | 
Clofe under a warm wall (to which they fhould be 
kept by packthread) fome mazagons may be put inthe 
ground early in OGober ; but at the latter end, and the 
beginning of November, 1s fareft, when they commonly 
fucceed at fome diftance from the wall, earthing them 
up regularly as they proceed in growth. Crop the tops 
‘off as foon as the lower bloffoms are full out, or begin 
to fade. This forwards them. 1 
Put the /mall forts of beans in three inches deep, and 
four afunder, in fingle rows; or fix inches afunder 
every way, in double rows; and let the rows, in the 
firft cafe, be two and a half; and in the latter, three 
feet afunder. | hye ab 
There is a dwarf bean (by fome called the faz-clufter} 
that grows but a few inches high, which 1s very con- 
venient to put in, clofe under a /outh wall, in October, 
and they will thus be but a few days (if any) later than 
the mazazan fown in November. — ‘ 
Tis a good way to fow patches of beans in a warm ~ 
corner to ftand the winter, placing them about an 
inch from one another, and #ran/planting them at the 
above diftances, the firft mild weather after Mid- 
February or in March, to any fheltered part of the 
garden, and if under a fouth wall (not too near) it will 
forward them, efpecially if watered in a dry time, 
Beans, fown in patches, may be eafily covered in fevere 
weather, by a frame, &c. Make trenches to lay them 
in when tran{planted; pull not off the bean adhering 
to the roots, fhorten them a little, and put them im 
rather highly covered over the fhanks. If planted 
allant, they will foon get ereét; but this is only per- 
fis. esp aalta ai lia ‘mitted 
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mitted in cafe of a fhallow foil, or long fhanks and 
roots. If dry, give water. eae : 

In fevere weather, a light covering of peas haulm, 
or any ftraw, may be lain over winter beans to proteét 
them, but muft be taken off as foon asthe weather 
alters ; for too much covering of any thing is as likely 
to defiroy (eventually) as being wholly expofed. 

_ Though the mazagan is moftly the beam put in to 
ffand the winter, fome gardeners fow other forts for 
the purpofe, (even Wind/ors) which may fucceed; but 
they certainly will not come in fo early by near a 
fortnight, and muit have a dry theltered fituation. The 
larger beans mult be fown a little deeper, and two or 
three inches farther afunder than the mazagan, allowing 
a foot more between the rows, efpecially if double 
ones, witch are bett. os pe | 

If early crops of beans fail, through feverity of the 
winter, be fure to take the firft opportunity of open 
weather in the new year, to fow fome ot the early 
forts; and if they be covered over with fome firaw, 
they will come up the fooner; but remove the covering 
as foon as the beans appear, if not froily at the time. 
Or if a hole be dug near a /outh wall for two or 
three barrows full of hot dung, covered with fix inches 
of meuld, beans may be fet very near one another, 
for planting out, cover the work with ftraw as before, 
and thus time will be gained, efpecially if the beans be 
foaked a day and night in a.warm room. 


Succefficn crops of beans are to be fown every three 
weeks, or a month, from November to July ; preferring 
the larger forts in February, and foon to June, when 
the {maller (or early) kinds will be the propereft. 

BEET, there are four kinds of, red, green, yellow, 
and white, which are ufed feveral ways, as pot and 
failad herbs. The large leaves of the white and 
yellow are fometimes 4/anched, when full grown, for 
the fake of their thick ribs; being peeled for ftewing, 
and eat as a/paragus, and called chards; fome fay the 
; yellow 


See 
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yellow is beft, though the white is moft commonly 
the fort ufed. Sow beets in February or March, thinly, 
either in drills or broad caft, and hoe them to a foot 
afunder: They run to feed the fecond year. A little 
alfo may be fown, early in autumn, for late {pring ufe ; 
but they will be fmall. ‘The red fort is cultivated for 
its reef, and is preferved in winter, in dry fand, as 
carrots are; and of this there-is a turnip fhaped fort, 
that fuits beft in heavy fhallow“foils, and a long rooted 
fort proper for light and deep ones: Beets, but prin- | 
cipally the red, require a rich foil. | 
“BooRcores, or cale, isa hardy green, of which we 
have two principal forts, green and drown, and a little 
variety is in the leaf, as plain, curled, variegated: The 


latter is a pretty vegetable when growing, but not fo 


hardy, or fo pleafant, at table as the other forts. 

Some fow two crops of this green at the end of 
March and of April, but one fowing may fuffice; and 
the firft day of Apri], or at leaft in the firft week, is 
the beit time. Sow in an open fituation, and in cool 
ground, and thin the plants in time, that they may be 
robult, and able to fupport themfelves. : 

This green ihould be planted out in rows a yard 
afunder, and two feet apart in the rows, having been 
previoufly pricked out from the feed bed, at fix inches 
for five or fix weeks, to obtain ftreagth for final planting 
in June or July. ¥ 

Let boorcole, and al! fummer planted things, have a 


- good watering at the time, and asain ina few days, | 


if the weather proves dry; and before winter let them 
be well earthed up to fupport the plants from the wind 
and {now, that are apt to break them down, or at leat, 
to fet them awry; which, when it happens, fhould be 
attended to, to fix them upright again; obferve this 

of all other winter greens. | | 
The heads of boorcole may be cut in winter, and 
the fprouts come full in fpring; but the heads fhould 
be iroft bitten firft. The fprouts fhould Only be 
" - topped 
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epred when gathered, and they will fhoot out again 
elow.. | PE 

_ BRoOccoLI 1s ot two diftinét kinds, the purple, and 
the wAite; for the green, &c. are only varieties from 
them; of each, there are large and dwarf forts, the 
latter of which is moitly cultivated. All the forts, 
except the white, generally produce fide fhoets, as well 
as a head. The white is called cauliflower broccoli, 
becaufe it refembles a: sauliflower much, but is nat fo 
white. ‘This is not fo hardy as the-purple, nor is it 
thought fo good; perhaps the green may be efleemed 
the beft. Of the purple there is an early and a late 
fort; the former is fowedta come in at autumn, and the 
latter in {pring: _ | 2 | 

_ Phe firlt day of April is a good general time to fow 
for the autumn. crop, (though fome do it fooner) and the 
laf day of April for the {pring crop. A little whrte- 


may be fown with the early autumn purple. But it. 


will be very proper to fow againa fortmight after each; 
and at the end of May, for late {pring ufe; which, 
though they producc tmall heads, will be very ac- 
ceptable. Some gardeners fow in June, or even the 
beginning of July. Do it in open ground, and fee that 
the young plants are thinned, when quite {mall, that 
they may not be drawn up weak; and prick them out 
when they have got fix leaves, to fix inches diltance, 
where having grown to a proper robuft fize, (as about 
July) \et them be planted out at two feet, or alittle 
more, afunder. ‘1%-: autumn fort fhould be planted to- 


wards a warm wall, left it come not in at. the time. | 


Broccoli requires a rich and dry foil; yet watering, in 
a dry time, is neceflary to help their heads to fwell, and 
forward them. Stir the ground about the plants oc- 
cafionally, and keep them well earthedup. The beit 
broccoli {eed comes immediately from Lfaly, whence we 
firft had-im; but it degenerates. | | } 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS are winter greens, growing 
much like dcorcole, and by-fome preferred as more de- 
3 —hicate 
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licate eating; but they are not fo hardy or produ€tive. 
Their culture is the fame as boorcole, only they may be 
planted out at rather lefs diftance. 7 
CABBAGE, there-is a confiderable variety of, as'to 
flavour, fize, time ef coming in, and hardinefs.. Some 
are for the ufe of the table, and others for cattle, though 
the latter are very fweet before they get folid. The 
eatly dwarf, or Ruffian, and early York/hire, are the 
chief forts for fpring ufe, andthe early and late fugar- 
foaf as excellent for fummer and autumn. E 
In 4pril, the forwarde{t cabbages may be tied up, (as 
lettuces are) to aflift them to head and whiten; a practice 
feldom feen done; but which will certainly be helpful ; 
Ufe new wetted bafs. | 
Sow for early {pring cabbages' about Afid-Augu/t; 
foon after they are up, thin them: in a month, draw 
the flrongeft, and-prick them out four or five inches 
apart, where having grown. zbout the fame time, they 
will be fit to plant tor fpring ufe; orthey may be put 
out any time after, even in winter ;° for fhould froft 
come direGily it wrt! hardly affeét. them imyuriouily. 
Yet it is a good practice to let fome remain in the feed- 
fed, at proper diftances, where being well earthed up, 
(or m very fevere weather covered ‘a little) they will 
furvive when thofe fet out are cut off. Plants that are 
thought too rampant towards winter, may be pulled up, 
and planted in the fame place again, (November) and 
willthus ftand the froft better, and not be fo likely to run. 
Pigut cabbages, if in a middling foil, two feet afunder, 
allowing fix inches more for-arichone: There fhould, 
however, always be fome dung dug into the ground; 
which not only increafes their growth, but prepares 
the foil for future cropping. If taey are planted at half 
the above difiances in the rows, taking care to draw 
every other plant in time for early greens (or colewarts) 
if 1s a very good method, as the ground is better 
occupied, and the plants protect one another. See 
Coleworts. | ee 
The 
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The Jae cabbages, or thofe of fummer and autumn, 
_ fhould be fown early and late inthe fpring. For early 
fummer ufes, fow after Mid- February ona little heat, 
or under hand- glaffes, on a warm border; the. later 
crops in March, tothe end of it; and for the lateft at 
the end of April: when the fmall Ruffian fort will 
anfwer beft, and be delicate. 

Sow red cabbage feed either about the middle of 
Auguft or beginning of March; but as there is much 
more bad feed than good ot this vegetable, be as care- 
ful of the fort as pofiible; 1. e. fuch as will be folid, 
and of a decp colour. 

Carrot, there isa httle variety of, in colour, Gi 
and time of coming in, though not much in tafle. We 
have orange, red, and yellow, but the former is generally 
preferred. The fort fown for the fi crop, whether 
in cold ground, or on a hot-bed, 1s the early horn-carrot. 
Both this and the late RE Ryser grow fhort and thick, 
and are therefore proper for heavy, or fhallow foils, as 
the other forts are for light and deep ones. | 

Sew carrots always in good time, as the feed lies 

long in the ground, and they are, by many perfons, 
coveted early. A few fhould be fownin a favour- 
able fituation, the firft tolerable weather in February, 
digging the ground well and deep for the purpofe; tor 
if it is lumpy, the carrots will grow forked, as they 
will alfo if the ground is frefh dunged. 
- Carrat feed fhotild be mixed with dry fand, or earth, 
rubbing them well together, in order the better to 
fpread 1 it equally in. fowi ing.. Ufe about twice as much 
fand as feed, and if earth, it were better to. be of a 
different colour from that‘on which the ie eed. is dif- 
tributed, that it may be fen. 

If early in the nionth, the new fown beds may be 
covered with a little haulm, or ftraw, which will help 

the feed to germinate, and preferve them from being 
thrown out of the ground by frolt; and this covering 
{hould be continued on nights, and taken off by day, 


~ when 
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when the plants are up; which praétice being con- 
tinued for fome time, will greatly forward, as well as 
preferve, the crop. Some people fow in December and 
January, if the weather is mild; but for this, (and 
other circumftances in gardening) fituation muft, in a 
meafure, govern, and difcretion determine: In this 
cafe, cover the ground with ftraw, as for radifhes ; 
which fee. | 
lf a Aot bed be made for carrots, let it be about two 
feet and a half thick of dung, and covered with eight 
inches of fifted mould, as foon as the violent heat is gone 
off. Sow the feed direftly, a full quarter of an inch | 
deep, and if covered with lights, give air fufficient to 
keep the earth only juft warm. A hooped bed to be co- 
yered with mats may do for this purpofe, but in this 
cafe, two feet of dung may anfwer better than more; 
for if the feed is hurried up, they will be too tender for 
the proteétion of fuch a covering, and the plants will 
run to top, and not bottom well. poke 
Thin the plants foon to an inch afunder, and ina 
little time again to three inches, in order to grow to a 
fmall fize for ufe; and if not fo wanted, at any rate 
draw fome equally, that thofe which remain may {well 
properly: Carrots muft have a great fhare of air, if 
covered with glafs. ? | 
The principal crop of carrots fhould be fown early 
in the month of March, or before the end of it, and 
be foon hoed, or thinned by hand, to'a {mall diftance, 
and a while after to a greater; fo that together with 
heeing and drawing for ufe, they fhould at laft ftand 
at from eight to ten inches diflance, according to the 
foil. This may /eem too much, but certainly carrots 
have, in common, too little room allowed them for 
attaining their proper fize. Let the firft hoe be of the 
breadth of three inches, and the fecond of fix. No 
cenfideration fhould prevail to let carrots ftand too 
long before they are properly shinned, | 
ee k; | A tew 
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_ A few Tate carrots may be fowm in Apri] and May, 
to draw young in the fummer ; and fome in Augu/t, to 
ftand the winter, for early {pring ufe; but carrots that 
fiand the winter grow hard, and are of yery litte. 
worth, and that chiefly for foups. — 

‘In autumn, ‘let carrots be taken up as foon as their 
leaves begin to change; for when they continue too 
long in the ground, they are apt to get worm-eaten, 
efpecially in rich foils. Cut the tops offat an inch, 
and lay them up dry and free from mould, in dry fand, 
a layer of fand, and a layer of carrots. AI? thofe that 
are broken, or cut, fhould be thrown afide for prefent 
fpending, as they would decay in the heap, and fpread | 
infeCtion to the reft. Thofe who grow large quantities 
for cattle, {tack them 1n hovels, &c. with a thick coat, 
of firaw, bottorn and fides, and particularly on the top. 
Ina foil that fuits them, carrots turn to good account, 
and.are excellent food for al] forts of -catile, but yerti- 
cularly pigs and horles. ies er 

CAULIFLOWER 1s fometimes diftinguifhed into an _ 
early and late fort; though, in faét, there is no differ. | 
ence, only as the feed of that called early is faved from 
the forwardeit plants. | : , 

The. time for fowing cauliflowers is rather a nice 
bufinefs, but it is generally fettled for the 20th of Aucu/f, 
aday under or over. It will be prudent, however, to 
fow again a few days after, but not earlier, as then 
they would be apt to form only very Intle heads, and 
run.up for feed. Let the young plants be timely ¢Ainaed, - 
that they may be flrong. Prick them out when the 
firffjeaves are about an inch bread. Amd as cauii- 
flowers are tender, they will require te be. pricked ont~ 
inthe warmef and drieft part of the garden, Some of © 
them ihouid be proteéted under band-glaffes, frames, or 
hoops and mats, {hutiing up. clofe, and cavering the - 
-giaifes with mats or ftraw in fevere Weather: not doinw 


this, however, before the weather makes it necefi>s, 
‘me : ahd 


: . 5 
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and always allowing what air they will bear, efpecially 
towards {pring, otherwife they may be difpofed to rux, 
or will be weak and fickly. Keep them free from dead 
leaves, and ftir the furface of the earth about them: 
As the feafon advances, let them be wholly uncovered 
on fair days, and when they are got forward in March, 
draw the {pare ones to plant out, leaving only a fingle’ 
plant under a fmall hand-glafs, and two under a large 
one; Ora few may be drawn out at the end of February, . 
if the glaffes are crowded, Continue the gla/es on as. 
long as they will contain the plants, raifing them upon 
bricks. ‘he number generally put under hand-glaffes 
for the winter, is from three to five; and if the glafles 
are on clofe for a tew days, it will help them to itrike. 
Thofe drawn from thefe, make a good fucceflion crop ; 
But do not prick out, or plant, thofe that have dlack 
feanks, for they will come to nothing: Cauliflewers _ 
are liable to this defect chiefly in wet feafons. Slugs, 
are apt to harbour about them, for feeding on the leaves, 
which fee to, efpecially thofe in frames, and now and 
then fiir the mould about them. The diftance which 
they thould be planted is from two and a half to three. 
feet, according to the richnefs of the foil. | 

If the autumn fown plants are cut off, the earlieft 
opportunity muft be taken in the new year to fow. 
fome feed on a gentle heat, as in February, covering 
with glaffes, or only with hoops and mats. From this » 
bed, when it is cold, they fhould be pricked upon. 
another, where let them grow till planted out to bear. 
And if thofe wea# ones, that have ftood all the winter, 
were pricked out early in the {pring upon a little heat, . 
covered with good mould, it would ftrengthen and for- - 
ward them much. In default of dung, iow under hand- 
glafies in a warm border. | i 
,lo have a fuccefficn of cauliflowers till winter, fow 
on a flight heat, or under glafs, in March, for plants to _ 
follow the fir crop; and again in open ground, about ” 
9 | ihe 
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the end of April. If winter fhouid overtake fome of 
the |-tcft plants, they may be taken up, when in flower, 
witha ball of earth, and planted or laid in a confe vatory, 
oracellar, where they will {well their heads, and be 
fafe for a month, or more. All the fucceffion crops, 
except the lait, fhould be planted in a cool part of the 
garden, not fhaded. ; 3 
Cauliflowers require a rich foil, and to be kept moi? 
during fummer, efpecially when flowering, watering 
them well twice a week. If the water were inipreg ~ 
nated with fheep or other dung, to the itrength of about 
an ounce of falt to a gallon of water, it would help 
them in fize, for cauliflowers are greedy feeders. The 
ground in which they grow can. hardly be too full of 
dung; nor need there be any fear as to making them — 
rank: a little falt thrown in the water, is, however, 
cleaner, and does away the idea of ranknefs. When 
they are watered, the earth may be drawn from the 
ftems, and put to again. As {oon as the head appears, 
break down one or two of the middle leaves over them 
to protect from the weather: It preferves them white 
and cool, and encreafes the fize. This fhould be par- 
ticularly practiced with dusumn heads, left wet or troft 
{poil the flower. ey : 
CELERY we have three or four forts of, as the com- 
mon Italian upright, both hellow and folid, with the 
giant hollow, and turnip rooted, or celeriac. 4 
For early celery, fow in the Taft week of February, 
or firftin March, on a gentle hot bed, or in a warm 
rich border, under a Aand-gla/s, or not.. When culti- 
_vated fo early, itis apt to run, butuf only a few plants 
fland tolerably, it is worth while to try, and even when 
in a pipy ftate it does for ups. Sow thin, cover fo, 
and keep the earth moift; for the feed is flow in coming 
up if dry weather. - 3 ae “2% 
For the principal crop, fow at Mid-March, and a late 
one again at Mid-April; or for a few late plants. 
For 
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A little feed may be fown at the beginning or even 
latter endof May; and if the ground is covered witha 
mat, it will help the feed to germinate, by keeping the 
earth cool, and from a drying air; but it muft be taken 
off and the ground lightly watered, as foon as the 
plants appear. If the weather fhould be very funny, 
fhade the young plants a little fora few days, by raifing 
the mat, or laying fome brufh wood over. 

Prick out the plants in moift weather (if poffible) 
when two or three inches high, at three or four afunder. 
Water them every other day for a week if dry wea- 
ther fucceed. | 

Plant celery when fix inches high, in trenches a yard 
diftant, and fix inches from one another. Ina light 
foil, the trenches may be fomewhat deeper ; but gene- 
rally near a fpade’s depth is proper, and a {pade’s width, 
keeping the walls firm and upright. Shorten Jong roots 
and high tops, and pufh off {mall fide fhoots. 

If the /o:/ is not very good, dig ina little well-rotted 
dung at bottom; but the celery will be founder and 
fweeter without dung ; and though the plants will not 
come up fo large, they will be hardier to refift froft. 
The /ater that celery is planted out, the fhallower the 
trenches fhould be; and when late, be the more careful 
to difplace the {mall fide fhoots. 

Water celery at planting as at pricking out, and occa- 
fionally afterwards in very dry weather, for it likes a 
moift foil, and will not grow large and tender in a dry, 
orlight one. 

Earth up the plants frequently (as fuppofe every 
week or ten days, ina growing feafon) a little at a 
time, in order to d/anch them, by which they become 
crifp, fweet, and tender: The celery gets tough and 
rank, when this bufinefsis let alonetoolong. In earth- 
ing up, it is a good way to gather the plants clofe (but _ 
carefully) with the left hand, ufing a trowel, or {mall 
{pade, for the purpofe. | | 

In fevere froft, lay fome long, dry, litter over the 
tops, which remove when the froft goes. In mae 

‘ : L © 
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of fuch weather, take up fome, and lay it by in dry earth 
under fhelter for ufe. 

. Ceileriac requires a rich foil, and fhould have frequent 
watering to have fine tender roots. Plant in trenches 
about three inches deep, and earth up, (only once) 
when the plants are about three parts grown, to four 
inches height. ~J his fpecies is hardier than the others, 
and holds longer in fpring; therefore, thoie who like 
the folid root fhould cultivate it. 

_ The feed of celery, (in default of plants) if bruifed, 
anfwers very well to give foup a flavour of it. Parjley 
feed, &c. may be ufed in the fame way. 

CHARDON is a gigantic vegetable of the artichoke 
kind, (now feldom cultivated) ufed fometimes in /ailads, 
but chiefly in foups, or ftewed, &c. Sow about the 
middle of March, and enc of Apr:/, in trenches, four 
feet, or more, afunder, a foot wide, and fix inches 
deep. Drop the feed (which will be near a- month 
coming up) a few inches afunder, and thin them at laft 
to the diffance of from three to four feet. They muft 
be watered in adry time. Thofe plantsthat are drawn 
may be taken up with balls of earth about them, and 
planted in trenched rows as celery, at the above diftance, 
_and the rows five feet from one another. The eaves 
only of this plant are ufed, after they are dlanched; 
which is done by earthing two thirds of their length up, 
when about three or four feet high, tying neat hay- 


bands firft clofe round them, to within a foot of the ~ 


top; i.e. blanch when they are full grown, in Augu 
and September, and in about fix weeks they will be fit 
for ufe. In thefe months it will be well to water them 
regularly in dry weather, to prevent their feeding. In 
froit cover the tops with fraw: It will affift the blanch- 
ing to lay flraw, or offal hay, clofe round them when 
tied. This plant is biennial here, but. perennial in 
its native climate, Spam, &c. 

CHOU DE MILAN 1s of the boorcole kind, and pro- 
pagated like it, but the plants fhould be put out at a yard 
afunder. This is a very good winter green, and flays 

‘longer 


_ 
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longer than any other at fpring before it-fhows for 
feed and is then inits higheft perfe&tion. 
CoLewortT is avery hardy, {mall, open headed 

green, fown in July, or early in Augu/t, for winter and 
{pring ufe. But inftead of the frue colewort, (a coarfe 
vegetable) it is common to fow the early fort of cab- 
bages as an agreeable fubftitute, to be eat in their open 
fate. The fweetef, however, is the large fugar-loaf 
fort, fown about Midfummer, which frequently ftands 
the winter. y: | 

Thefe plants fhould be put out for ufe at from eight 
to twelve inches afunder, according to the fort as to 
fize, though fome gardeners plant clofer. 

Coleworts are feldom cultivated otherwife than for 
winter and early /pring ufe; but a// the year it were well 
for the garden to fupply them, as they are choice greens. 
With this view, fow cabbage feed of fome fort every 
month, and rather the early dwarf. “yt 

CucuMBER has [everal fhades of difference in it, 
arifing from culture and accident; but the common and 
more diftiné green. forts of it, are the /hort and the Jang 
prickly, the clufter, the early African, and the Turkey. 
There are ailo a white fhort prickly, and a white 
Turkey fort ; but both are idle bearers. f 

The early nature of a cucumber is the principal 
obje€t with gardeners, for as much {kill and care is 
exercifed to produce forward ones, it is a great draw- 
back to have fown feed net of the forwardeft kind, 
Of the feed called early, there is no doubt much differ- 
ence: How material a thing it is to improve the 4recd, 
and to be afcertained of the quality oi feed for early 
crops, is therefore evident. yar 

The principal crop oi cucumbers fhould be the long 

prickly, which is preferable, on the whole, to any other. 
The Turkey grows ftrait, long and large ; but quality 

is certainly before quantity, and the cucumber that eats 

crifpeft is the beft. Inthis refpe€t the Duich, or white 

fhort prickly, {little as it is cultivated} is, perhaps, even 

ei Bae a before 
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before the jufily admired long prickly, and has fewer 
feeds: It has an evident difference in tafte, and is moftly 
liked. The early African isa very favourite cucumber 
with fome gardeners. 

Seed fhould never be faved, except from fpiny, hand- 
fome cucumbers. See, Of raifing Cucumbers in the 
laft fe€tion. 

ENDIVE is a fallad and culinary vegetable, of which 
there are three forts, the curled green and white, and 
the plain, or broad leaved. The plain, or Batavian 
endive, is but little ufed in fallads, as the curled is fo 
much preferable, though cooks prefer it for ftewing: 
The green is the hardieft, and therefore the late fowings 
fhould be all of this fort. 

Sow endiveat three feveral times, between the middle 
of May, and the middle of July, at equal intervals. 
Some of the firft may, perhaps, run for feed ; but yet 
a little fhould be then fown; as alfo at the beginning 
of Augu/? for late ufe. Scatter the feeds shin, and do 
not fuffer them to grow in cluiters to become weak. 
When the plants are about three inches high, plant 
them out in an open fituation a foot afunder, watering 
them at the time and twice or thrice after, till they 
have taken root. ‘The fame fowing will make feveral 
crops, drawing the ftrongeft firft, and in a week after 
more. The beftheads are produced from robuft plants 
never moved, and which have been well watered in a 
dry time. Endive fhould havea rich foil. 3 

_ Thofe planted out after Michaelmas fhould be on 
warm borders; but if long after, (as towards winter) 
the method of planting is thus, which d/anches at the 
fame time: Draw earth to an high ridge, under a funny 
wall, and taking up carefully fome full grown endive 
in a dry ftate, gather the leaves up clofe, without 
breaking, tie them neat!y with bafs, and put them clofe 
together, fideways; i.e. horizontally, in the ridge, al- 
moft to the top of the leaves. If any fufpicion of wet 
in them, hang the plants up by the roots, in fome 

cevered, 
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ccoyered, fhady, airy place, for a day or fo.. In fevere 


weather lay itraw over' all. | oF 
.. Endive in open ground fhould be protected from 
fharp froft by peafe haulm, or other dry litter. Some 
may be planted in frames, or under hand glaffes, giving 
plenty of air, or ina fhed, or hovel, open towards the 
fun, either in the upright, or ridged way. ont a 
The blanching of endive in open ground is thus -—— 
Gather up the leaves (being dry,) when nearly ofa full 
rown fize, and tie them regularly, and carefully round, 
— the middle upwards, moderately clofe, with da/s, 
and earth them up to the middle,’ if the foil is light 
and. dry, but not otherwife. In two or three weeks, 
the blanching is effe€ied, after which the endive mufi 
foon be ufed, or it will rot, efpecially if much wet 
comes. Lhe obje&t of d/anching is to take away: the 
bitter tafte of the endive, and to make it crifp and ten- 
der, ‘Blanch a litile at atime, once a week, that it 
may come in proper fucceflion. See Sutcory (or wild 
endive) next feftion. | | | 
. Garuic.is ufed for both culinary and medicinal 
purpofes.,.:The cloves fhould be planted in autumn, or 
early in fpring, in .rows fix or eight inches afunder, 
three deep, and fix from one another in the rows, pre- 


ferring a light dry foil. ,If the leayes are tied up: in 


knots,in June, it will prevent their fpindling for feed, 


and help. their bulbs to fwell. Take them up towards 
autumn, when their leaves turn yellow; keep them im 


bags, or hang them up in a dry place. 


GoukD, SQUASH, and CALABASH, as of one fa- 


+ 
. . 


mily ; fee PUMPION, the culture being the fame. 


| Horsz-RADISH is varioufly ufed for culinary pur- 


_pofes; cwhen {craped fine, it is a good addition to fallads, 


elpecially in the colder feafons. Propagate crowns, or 
pieces of the root from one to two inches long, having 
an eye or two; fet them from nine to twelve inches 
below the furface of the ground, (according to the nature 


of the foil, ag heavy or light) by digging a trench, and 


coveling. 
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covering them over, or by making holes with a dibble ; 
this fhould be the work of February or Oftober, and the 
foil muft not only be deep, but rich, or the roots will be 
weak. — : | . 

This root will grow finer, and be more conveniently 
dug, to have the rows two feet, and the fets one foot 
afunder in them, though a lefs diftance is the more 
common pragtice. Where there is plenty of ground, 
however, it is not worth while to be cramped, and the 
firft year of planting the ground may be cropped with 
any early things. ‘The roots wilnot be fit for ufe the 
firft year ; but the fecond they come ftrong and warm. 
Take them up carefully, regularly moving the earth 
away, and cut off clofe to the {tool, from whence frefh 
heads will fpring. 

New plantations of horfe-radifh fhould be made 
about every fiftn year ; old ones fhould be eleared from 
the ftrageling fide fhoots, in order to keep the rows 
open, but take them up deeply. z 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE Is Cultivated for the root, 
(which eats Ike artichoke bottoms) and it is an orna- 
mental plant, very like the perennial /un-flower, with 
which it claffes, but taller. Propagate in March, by 
planting cuttings of its root, as pofatoes. The root is 
red, and full of indented eyes, every one of which is 
fure to grow. Where it has been once planted, it mutt 
be carefully dug up, or it will not eafily be got rid of. 
Any poor ordinary fpot of {pare ground will do for it.- 
Preferve the roots-in dry fand, when they can be no 
longer preferved in the ground, immediately dug from 
which they are much belt. j si 

KIDNEY BEAN we have two kinds of, dwarfs and 
runners, each of which has a rather numerous variety. 
Both forts have their admirers, but the dwarf forts 
are more generally efteemed, and more conveniently 
cultivated. | } 

Of the warictyin the dwarf beans, fome come earlier 
than others; but there is difference in oe 

which 
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which is the beft, as to earlinefs and quality. The 
yellow and the Slack are, perhaps, as forward as any, 
The early white is not long behind, and 1s of fupericr 
flavour, but not fo hardy as the yellow and black, and. 
fome others. The white may therefore be the fecond 
crop. The dwarf forts come in quicker than the run- 
ners. For the principal crop, the Barferfea and Can- 
terbury beans are moftly ufed by the market gardeners, 
being good and prolific. 

Of the rumners, or climbing fort, the common fcarlet 
and the wife Dutch, are generally preterred, and. 
when mixed together, their bloffoms make an agreeable 
fhew, and bear a long time, 11 the beans are gathered 


-conftantly as they get fit for ufe. 


The dwarf forts of this vegetable may be had moft 
months in the year, by the united means of open cul- 
ture, hot-beds, and hot-houfes. In cold ground they 
are fometimes fown, clofe under a /autk wall, towards 
the end of adry March; but Apri/ is foon enough ; tor 
if they get above ground without rotting, (as the feed is 
apt todo, when the ground is long wet) a little fro? will 
cut them off. It is a good way to fow again in about 
a week. left the firft fhould fail to come up. ~— | 

The latter end of March, however, if fome are fown 
in a warm border, in patches, and covered with hand- 
glaffes, they will do very well. Or an early crop may 
be produced by raifing the beans, at this time, on a 
gentle Aot-bed, and planting them out, when two or three 
inches high, under glaffes, in patches of four or five, 
and near two feet afunder. If the beans are raifed in 
{mall pots, three or four in each, they may be turned 
out whole, with great advantage, as kidney beans do not 
always bear tran{planting well; and they may be covered 
on nights with hand-glafies, garden pots, &c. ,7 

When thele forwarded beans are planted in row 
fingly, let it be under a warm wall, and not (if it can be 
avoided) till the end of 4pri/, or beginning of May; and 

| 4 | protect 
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prote®. them awhile at firft, on cold nights, with mat - 
ting, or otherwile.. 

oe to the Aot-Aed culture of kidney beans, if any are 

tempted to be brought to fruit on “heat, let them be 
spate towards the end of February, upen one gentle 
bed, (or in pots, at the back of a cucumber frame) and 
piss out in another, in rows fifteen inches a-part, 
and at four inches in the rows; for nearer they will 
not fruit well. The bed may fe. about two and a half 
feet thick, and muift have on it feven or eight inches of 
mould, and the plants treated with as mich air 2s can 
_ fafely be giventhem. Line the bed before the heat 1s 
quite gone, to | preferve and forward them. The fort 
moft ufed for for cing in het-houfes is a reddifh fpeckled 
one; but the early white is fitteft for forcing in haef-beds, 
as of lower growth : The early yellow and black may 
do. Suppcert them by ties to little flicks. 

The common culture of the dwarf bean, in the proper 
feafon, and open ground, is to fow chelii an inch or an 
‘inch and a half deep, three alunder, and two feet; ora 
little more, to a yard bet weer the rows, according to 
the fize of the feed, for fome forts require more rcom 
than cthers. Let them Ha earthed up_as they proceed 
‘im growth; and to have a /ucceffion, fow every three 
weeks ;_ remembering that a crop produces more, and 
lafts longer, the ¢ flencr the beans are gathered: It is 
proper, t therefore, to do it conftantly whilft young and 
good, even if not wanted. 

- The Jaf crop fhould. be under a warm wali, ‘ea may 
be fown as late as the.middle, or end of July; and if 
very dry weather, let the beans for this, and the June 
crop, be foaked about twelve hours i in nitk and water, 
and the drills watered, in order to forward their. germi- 
nation, and bring them more certainly’ and regularly up. 
It is a good way to ‘prepare the feed for high fummer, 
by laying it in damp mould | till ‘it’ begins 10 chit, sei 


then planurg it in watered” drills dns a courfe of dry 
2 : Lads warm 
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warm weather, kidney beans fhould be watered, efpe-. 
cially while young. 

» The culture ot runners is to fow them. near two: 
inches deep, four or five afunder, and the rows four or 
five-feet apart. They will require tall brufhy fticks: 
to climb upon; but they may be fown in patches. of 
about fifteen inches diameter, ‘placing the beans five or- 
fix inches afunder, in the circumference, and fixing a: 
pole in the middle for them to run upon.. The end of: 
April, or beginning of May, is foon enough to put the- 
climbing forts into the ground ; and two more fowings, 
at a month between each, will go through the feafon ;. 
1. e. til] froft comes. : 


If feed is faved, let it be only from. fome of the fre: 
beans of the principal crop, for all late formed feeds, 
-and particularly of the kidney. bean, are not near fo good 
as the early ones, often failing or producing weak plants, . 
and Jate ill-tafted fruit.. 

LEEK wehave a narrow and a broad leaved fort:of,, 
the latter of which is the one generally cultivated.. The- 
leek requires-a good foil, and open fituation.. There. iss 
-a fort with variegated leaves. } 

Sowin February, if: the weather 1s-tolerable,.or at 
the beginning of. March.. Zhin. in April to three 
inches-afunder, and p/ant.them out the firft moift.wea~- 
ther after Mid/ummer, in rows near a.foot-apart, and at 
fix inches in the rows ;.though if the ground be.very 
rich, and the leeks forward, a little more may-be allowed: 
to advantage. Trim the tops, and ends of the roots :: 
and it is.a.good way.(if the foil is-not.heavy) to plant. 
with a dibble, two or three inches in the ground, in order: 
to whiten the. heads; but to this end fome. have planted: 
leeks in trenches,.and earthed them up. high, with a. 
light foil, or coarfe fand ;.at any rate, .hawever, if. the- 
rows are wide, earth them upa little. | 

Tawards.winter, or in profpeét.of frodt, leeks-may. 
be taken up, and laid with their roots in fand, or earth, . 
in fome. confervatory, or cellar.. A few may be-fown. 

Seas towarda: 
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towards the end of 4pri/, or even in May, to fland-over 
the winter for late fpring ule. > ~~ a, 

LETTUCE isa vegetable, of which there is a great. 
variety. The brown Dutch, and the green cabbage 
lettuces cone earlieft, and are moftly to be depended 
upon to ftand the winter ; though fome other forts will, 
except the fiver cofs and white cofs. The brown and 
the green Egyptian cofs are excellent, being hardy and 
large, forming clofe heads; but the latter is earlieft. 
The cabbage lettuce eats moderately well, but is chiefly 
ufed in foups, &c. The Silefia lettuce is much admired 
by fome, though at prefent but little cultivated: There 
is a brown and green fort of it. | 
- For winter and _/pring ule, the hardier forts are fown 
in July, Auguft, and September, but chiefly in Augu/?, 
when if three fowings are made, the beginning, middle, 
and end of the mouth, it will generally be found fuf- 
ficient. They may be fown, however, all September, 
or even at the beginning of O@odber, and it may be fland, 
when older plants are cut off. 

For fummer ule, the white cofs, and any of the others, 
may be fown on warm borders, either in open ground, 
or under hand-glaffes, or other cover, in February, and 
a little conftantly every fortnight, or three weeks after, 
chufing cooler ground tor them when fummer advances. 
Piant them from ten to fourteen inches afunder, accord- 
ing to the fize they attain; it being an error to put let- 
tuces out fo neat as many do, for it forces them to run 
for feed, and prevents their growing large: The forts 
calledthe Egyptian, and the admirable, fhould be allowed 
eighteen inches. Lettuces may be pricked out very 
young; and when three or four inches high is the 
befi tume for planting them. — 

It is not a common way, but {pring fown lettuces will 
be forwarder and larger if fown thin, and only thinned 
out to their proper diftance : Thofe that are drawn may 
ferve fora fecond crop. The drown Dutch; green 
gapuchin, the tennis-ball, and button’ lettuces, do not 

: . : , run 
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run up fo foon for feed as the other forts, and are there- 
fore proper for /afe fummer ufe. To forward early 
{pring fown ones, a flight Act-bed may be made, and by 
all means ought to be fome-time in february, if thofe 
that were to have ftood the winter-are cut off. When 
thefe plants are an inch high, they fhould be pricked out, 
four inches afunder, upon another gentle hot-bed ; and 
when they meet, or are four or five inches high, draw 
every other to plant out in open ground, and let the reff 
remain to cabbage. - 

Winter lettuces, that are forward, are more likely to 
be deftroyed than the {maller, as the wet hangs in them; 
let them be covered with frames, hand-glafies, or hoops 
and mats; but covered plants muft have a great deal of 
air at allopportunities. Winter lettuces require adry 
foil and fituation, and a wet one is helped by planting 
them on hillocks, which is a method that frequently 
faves them from rotting: Thofe in the open ground are 
often deftroyed by grubs lurking about the roots, which 
evil fhould be feen to, if fufpeéted. 

To have fine winter lettuces, {ome of the forwardeft 
may be taken up with balls of earth about them in 
November, and planted at nine or ten inches diftance, 
on a fomewhat ftrong hot-bed, which, as foon as the 
gréat heat is certainly over, fhould be covered with fix 
or feven inches of dry mould for the purpole, but give 
a little water juft about the roots: Line the bed when 
it gets cool. Lettuces muit be well attended to; to 
give them plenty of air, pick off dead leaves, cover on 
nights, &c. Frequently ftir the furface of the mould, 
and give water as occafion may diftate. The cabbage 
lettuce fucceeds belt in hot-beds. uh 

Lying lettuces with da/s, from the middle upwards, 
when about three parts grown, will fomewhat help 
them to whiten and cabbage; but let this bufinefs be 
done carefully. Some gardeners do not think it worth 
while to praétice it; and indeed, right good forts (as 


to feed) will cabbage themielves, and open ones it is” 


of 
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of little ufe to; yet this affiftance fhould be adopted for 
the frfi crop, which it may whiten. 

-Lettuces are fometimes fown thick, to draw young 
for {mall Jalladmg ; for which purpofe, the /ap and cad- 
éage lettuces are the propereft, as they eat tenderer and 
fweeter in their infant {tate : the lap feed is very cheap, 
and chiefly the‘fort ufed. 

MerLon thereiis a variety of, in fize, fhape, coat, and 
colour of the-flefh.. The forts we beft fucceed with are 
the mujk, (or common oblong ribbed melon) the Raman, 
the Portugal, and the Cantaleupes in variety, as the 
common rock, the black, the orange, and the filver. 
The Roman and Portuzal are {mall, but early. The 
Cantaleupes are jullly the moft admired fruit, but are 
not fo good bearers as the others. 

The jeed brought from the continent (where the 
melons are much finer than in England) feldom fucceeds 
here. Whoever fows it, muift not begin too early, 
muft ufe more heat, and give lefs water than is necef- 
fary tor Denizens. See, Of raifing Melons, p. 192. 

ONION, we have feveral forts, but the Stre/burgh 
foval fhaped) is that moftly cultivated, as it keeps the 
beft. The fiver fRinned and Spanifh (flat fhaped) are 
milder, and therefore by fome preferred. The Welch 
fort does not bulb, and it is rank; but for its being 
very hardy, is fown thick in Augu iff, and fuffered to 
ftand {fo for winter and fpring ufe, as a green fubftitute 
for others. At this time, alfo, fome of the Strafburgh 
may be fown, and perhap ps ftand the winter ina good 
fituation.. The Welch onion is not only hardy, but 
perennial. ‘They are apt to die down im winter, but 
the roots fhoot again ; which, when they begin to do, 
if earthed over an stich. or fag they will blanch, come 
forwarder, and eat the milder. : 

Pai Jmall fiver fkinned onion is the fort fitteft for. 

ummer fallading and pickling. Sow firit at the end of 
Marc, and to have them young once every three weeks 
aiter. -Chufe poor ground for the picklers. rt. 


ftrung and hung up. 
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The true fcallicn is got quite out of cultivation, 
having given way to the Weleh omion; as alfo to the 
other forts, that are made milder /catltens of, by plant- 
ing early.in fpring, thofe that fprout im the houfe, 
which ‘quickly grow. Set them in drills fix inches 
afunder, and. two inches apart in the drills. 

For the principal crop of onions, fow the Stra/burgh 
or any other, towards the end of February, or foon, 
after, though any time in March may do, for it is 
defireable to fhun froft: Let the foil be rich. The 
earlieit crops (of courfe) produce the largeft bulbs. As 
foon as they will bear it, (perhaps in five or fix weeks,) 
let them be thinned either by hoe or hand, to an inch 
or two apart, and twice afterwards, till each roct has 
full four inches fquare of.ground to grow in. 

Onions will ¢ran/plant when five or fix inches high, 
taking care to give water immediately, which repeat ; 
but the foil to which they are removed fhould be rich 
and well broke. In this way, thofe whofe crops have 
failed. may be fupplied from other gardens. If any 
onion feed is fown, that comes direétly from Portugal 


or Spain, it will be very large the firft year, and fhould 


have fix inches room allowed them to bulb finely. 
Crops of onions fhould be kept very clean trom weeds, 
and it would be of advantage to water them once or 
twice a week in dry weather. In Ju/y or Auguft, when 
the leaves begin to dry at the ends, fhrink and turn 
yellow, let them be bent down clofe to the ground, 
with the foot, rake, or back of a fpade rather hard, 
In about ten days after, let them be drawn in dry 
weather, and laid to harden by the fun, turning them 
every two or-three days for a fortnight. Houfe them 
clean and dry, into neither a warm, nor damp, but 
clofe room; laying them thin, frequently - looking 
them over in the winter to pick decayed ones out; 
which would damage the reff: But onions are beft kept. 
jit KS #358 {OA 
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PARSLEY, broad leaved, as an efculent 7vor, is com- 
monly called Hamburgh parfley, and is eat as carrots. 
Sow it early in March or April, either at broad caft or 
in drills, and leave the plants fix inches afunder. The 


Fa 


roots may be preierved im fand; but it is the praétice 


: PARSNEP is a iweet_and valuable root, lefs culti- 
‘wated than it deierves, being accounted very nourith- 


n 
ing.. As carrots require a light foil, fo the parfnep 


o 


does a flrong one. Sow about the end of Feéruary, 


7 


or early in March, digging the ground we/l and 


deep. . If the foil is light, tread the feed in twice over - 


to taften it in the ground; it comes up in about three 
weeks. fm when about two inches high, with a 
fmall hee, and afterwards with a large one, fo as to. 
leave the roots in a good rich foil, a foot afunder, 
though eight or ten :ches will do im light, or indif- 
ferent land. Any thing that is to go off quick, may 
be fown with parfneps, es carrets to draw young, 
radifhes, lettuces, &c. Parjneps are not good. till 
arrived to maturity. Thefe roots are to be taken up, 
and preferved as carrots; but they may remain longer 
in the ground, and are feldom hurt by froft, fo that 
fome of the roots are commonly left undug tul {pring ; 
take them then up for ufe ju/t as they begin to fhoot, 
if they are not wanted for feed; when they will keep 
good in fand till mid-4pril. 

Pea, we have a confiderable garden variety of, 
arifing from the fize, time of coming in, colour of 
flower and fruit, and fomewhat in taite. The prin- 
cipal diftinétion is made, as to early and Jate peas, fo 
that if the earlieft pea is fown at the fame time with 
one of the lateft, there will be three weeks difference 
in their bearing, and a fortnight is ufually reckoned 
between the common hot/pur and marrowfat. “ok 


2 Se 
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The early frame pea (which is that forced in hot 


beds, &c.) may be fown under a warm wall at the 
middle, or rather at the latter end of Oéfober, or 
beginning of November, and being kept regularly 
earthed up, will commonly furvive the winter, and 
produce peas by the end ot May: Do iin fhort rows, 
a yard afunder, at right angles with the wall, or rather 
inclining a point to the eaft, to catch the firit {un. 

The frame pea is not a good bearer, either in the 
fize, or number of its pods, and therefore the Aot/purs 
being hardier and more prolific, are fown by many 
gardeners for their earlieft crop, and the difference of 
coming in is often but afew days. The frame pea, 
however, takes up lefs room than the het/purs, and in 
this refpe& beft iuits a fruut_border, which fhould not 
be encumbered with tall crops. aney will rule in the. 
choice of peas, but the eftablifhed forts of the Reading, 
er Chariton hat{pur, and dwarf marrowfats, are excellent 
for the fummer crops. 

The frame pea may be fown a quarter of an inch 
afunder, and the 4ot/pur half; it is common indeed to 
fow thicker, but it is not advifable, if the foil 1s good. . 

Earihmg up peas, and particularly the early crops, 
fhould be done frequently, a little at a time, in dry 
weather, beginning when only half an inch high, 
The early peas fhould have fome haulm, or dry ftraw 
laid lightly againft, or over them, in hard frofts:. but 
let the covering be immediately moved afide when the - 
weather becomes mild. | 

Sticking peas to take place as foon as they begin 
to vine, (put forth tendrils,) or appear too weak to 
fupport themfelves againft wind. Let the fticks be fet 
itrait, neat, and full; and by all means 4zgh enough 
for the forts; allowing fticks of three feet above 
ground for the frame pea; near five for the hotf/pur, 
near fix for the dwarf merrowfat, and {even or eight 
for the Jarger forts. If fhort of wood, flicking only 
the 5. or W. fide of the rows may do, if the wind does 


not - 
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not fet very contrary. Some people fow double rows 
of peas at ten inches or a foot afunder, and fet fticks 
only in the middie, earthing the peas towards them. 
Peas that are to grow without flicks, may be fown, 
the fmaller forts are two, and the larger at three feet 
afunder. But ufe fticks if pofhible. — - 


The beginning of December, more peas may be > 


fown, and towards the end of January, or the begin- 


ning of February, in order to have a full fupply at the- 
firft ot the feafon: The earlieft opportunity in the new 


year fhould be taken, if thofe fewn beiore have been 


cut off, or greatly injured. Peas fown at the begin- 


ning of February aré often not a week behind thofe of 
November. Peas fown in the winter months in cold 


wet foils, may have fome coarfe fand dug in the drills, 
to preferve them from rotting, and otherwife help. 


them; fome alfo may be ftrewed bver them. 


To have a full /ucceffisn, peas fhouid be fown every- 
three weeks in {pring, and every fertnightin fummer ;. 
which may be continued till the nuiddle of July, when. 


if fome Aetf/purs are fowi in a fheltered and funny 
fituation, they may anfwer. 


The /ate, and large forts. oi peas, asthe merrewfat,. 
Moratio, American, &c.4hould be irft fown towards the- 


end of February, and not foener, left.they rot. 
The dwarf marrewfats may be laid in the drills: halt 
an inch afunder, the large marrowfats- three quarters, 


the Moeratfe an inch, and the American two inches, . 
and each fort covered two inches... The Leadman’s- 


dwarf pea, for it’s fmall-fize, is. admired at gentec] 


tables, and is {weet and fruitful;_but rather longer in- 
coming in than the ufual late forts: It efcapes the. 


nuldew better than other peas, and therefore is proper 


for the lateft crops-in open ground.. It requires. fiicks: 


only trom two to three feet high, and may be-fown 
thicker than any other pea; and till Mid/ummer. -On 


the fame day that Aot/purs are fown, put in a crop of 


any 
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any of thefe /afe peas, and ‘they will come m_proper 
fucceffion; i.e. ten days, a fortnight or more after, 

To fave de let none be gathered for) eating, 
except Jate formed ones ; which had better not’ be’ left 
among the reft, for the reafon given in the article 
kidney bean. | one 

Peas will tranfplant, and therefore broken rows may 
be made up, only chufe, (if pera mild and mouft 
weather for the work in March, and fhade them with 
a little fraw, until they have taken root. If the 
autumn fown crops were cut off, peas may be fown 
under hand-glaffes in January or February, and thus 
forwarded, planting them out when they have been 
-two or three weeks above ground. Ss 

Watering peas in a dry time anfwers well, and 
efpecially when in flower and fruiting. ‘To receive 
the water there fhould be ridges drawn towards the 
‘earthing up, forming a gutter on each fide. 

If flugs, or other infeéts attack young peas, ftrew 
fome /ime frefh flacked, or fost along the fides of the 
rows, fo as not totouch the plants, after which give 
them a watering, and repeat it a day ortwo. If the 
peas are fill infefted, make another application. 

Mice muft be guarded againft as to autumn and 
winter fown. peas, by immediately fetting traps for 
them, of which a number of the common block ones 
will be found to an{wer beft, fetting one at about every 
two yards, with frefh baits every two or three days. 

Peas do not like dung, and will be more fruitful in 
a moderate foil than a rich one, except the rouncivals, 
of which we have a white, green, grey, and blue fort. 

Stopping peas (i.e. cropping the leading fhoot) is 
prattiied by fome gardeners, to promote truitfulnefs 
and maturity: This isa reafonable practice, but only 
relates to the early crop. ~ OF GH AMOI, Ye 
- POTATOE is found to be the moft ufeful root that 
is Cultivated ; as a fubflitute for. dread,. it is moft pro- 
fitably eat without mixture of corn flour. 


The 
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‘The :potatee raifed from feed, changes the forts. 
Some are denominated mea//y, others waxy; i.e. are 
either of a loofe, or a firm contexture. They are dif- 
tinguithed again as to /bape, into round, oval, and 
cluitered. : 

Potatoes will grow in any foil, but beft in one that 
is light, yet cool and good, efpecially a frefh one. 
Seafon, as well as foil, makes a difference in their 
goodnels, as does the way of boiling them in eating, 
on which the quality of the water has fome effett, as 


7 


indeed it has on all vegetables, and that is the beft 


water in which they are boiled quickeft. The white 
‘potatoes are generally preferred, but fome of the red 
kinds are very good; and the old reugh red from Lan- 
cafhire, was one of the belt ever cultivated. ‘The 
kidney (oval) fhaped forts are moft generally approved, 
as boiling or roaiting more 2 through; and 
among thefe, the red nofed kidney (a white potatoe with 
a tinged eye) is a great favourite; but many good forts 
there,apeb ; 
_. The coarfe kinds of potatoes are given to hogs ; but 
whether even for them, guality ought not to be pre- 
ferred to quantity, may be confidered. The cluftered 
American potatoe is reckoned moft profitable for cattle, 
yielding great increale ; but the goodnefs of a potatoe 
as food, is to be eltimated by the quantity of flour it 
produces. The carly potatoes are fmall, and by com- 
mon culture are produced in June, when foon after 
their tops change yellow, whic betokens maturity : 
They will keep better in the ground (it being fummer) 
than if taken up. : | a | 
The cultivation of potatoes is various, as experiment 
and opinions have led: It would be too: much here 
to take particular notice of each~method; and to fay 
every thing that might be advanced en this fubject. 
For fets, or cuttings, prefer middle fized, well fhaped 
potatoes, and let each piece have one good eye in i's 


middle, or at the moft two. They fhould be fet in 
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rows, eighteen inches afunder in a poor foil, twenty- 
one in a middling, and two feet in arich one. In the 
former, the fets may be fix or feven inches apart, and 
in the latter eight or nine: The American potatoe 
fhould however have more room each way. In a light 
foil, plant them five or fix inches deep, and in a 
heavy one only three or four. When planted deep, 
they will not need earthing up above once, but when 
fhallow;'two or three times. In a light foil, they 
may be put in with a blunt dibble, but ima heavy one 
fhould be laid in trenches; and if the trenches were 
dug deep, and firft filled with long dung, old thatch, — 
or fhort ftraw, it would be a great advantage; cover- 
ing them up in ridges, and drawing mould to them as 
they feitle. Cold, moift ground fhould be divided into 
beds of two or three rows each, with funk alleys 
between; and asin fuch a foil the fets fhould not be 
above three inches deep, the finking of the alleys may 
be made by earthing the rows up from time to time. 
In a heavy foil make the rows rather wider than in a 
ight one, that there be a due quantity of furface mould 
for earthing. - | : 

Early potatoes are procured feveral ways. Ona 
hot-bed, {ome may be planted in February, or under 
hund-glaffés, in a warm border, or without. There are 
early forts on purpofe for this culture, called mules, as 
they do not bear feed. As thefe potatoes are fmall, 
they may be planted whole, or rather cut in halves, 
paring off the eyes atahe crown where they are thick, 
as it never anfwers to have many fhoots come from a 
fet; whole ones fhould Le planted a foot afunder, and 
halves at’eight inches. 

Look over the ffock of early potatoes, and plant 
thofe firft carefully in trenches that have rooted fhoots, 
for they will produce the firft fruit, efpecially if fhort 
and brufhy. Do not expofe them fo long to the air as 
to get withered. When wp iu hot-beds, or under Jand- 
glafjes, let them have plenty of air; and in open ground 
be protected from froft by timely earthing up, and oc- 

cafional 
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-cafional ,covering with haulm, or flraw, which muft 
not be kept on, but upon neceffity, As thefe early 
potatoes are on a warm border, a little water in a dry 
time will forward them, and increafe their fize. In 
default of the ¢rue early potatoe, fets with good forward 
fhoots of any other fort may be treated as above; but 
they will not be fo good. — 

From Mid-March to Mid-April is tine propereft 
time, (earlier or later as the foil is dry or moift) 
to plant for the principal crop, though May, or even 
June, generally produce an increafe worth the cul- 
tivation. The roots from Jafe crops fhould not be 
ufed for planting, as they are more liable to the cur/: 
‘Thofe potatoes growing fickly in a wet foil, are alfo 
fubje&t to this defett. Potatoes, being of fuperficial 
growth, fhould be regularly weeded, as long as they 
can be walked among without treading onthe tops. — 

_ Ground, defigned for a field crop, fhould be twice 
ploughed, and the firft time it fhould be fome weeks 
before the fetting. le ae . 

In the potatoe counties, they change their forts every 
third or fourth year; procuring frefh kinds from places 
“farther North, as a means to avoid the cur/, which 
feems to arife chiefly from the tender nature of the 
potatoe, and admonifhes not to be va early in planting. 

Seedling potatoes are procured by faving the firft 
thorough ripe pods, (called apples) and either preferving 
them in very dry fand till {pring, or imamediately fepa- 
'¥Yating them from the pulp, put the feed up quite dry in 
papers, and occafionally look it over to Keep it fov* In 

_ March, or April, fow the feed half an inch deep, ma 
light foil, in drills fifteen inches afunder; and thin the 
plants to fix inches. Earth them up as they grow. 
“Dig them’ as foon as the haulm dies, and carefully 
preferving them from fro/f, they will be ft to plant 
the next {pring for'table ufer Se ir HOR peated tiene 
That potatoes are very fufceptible of fra, is well 
‘known; but it is often not fufficiently guarded againit 
“ey bs om 
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im time. Let them be brought in clean and dry. If 
not kept in a warm cellar, they may be laid in a room, 
having fome ftraw at bottom, and when in profpect 
of froft entering the houfe, they fhould be covered 
with ftraw, a foot thick. | 

Pying (ag it is called in fome places) 1s a good 
_ method of preferving potatoes in winter. They are 
piled on the furface of the ground, in a ridged form, 
of a width and length at pleafure, according to the 
quantity, but commonly about fix feet wide. This is 
done by digging a {pit of earth, and laying it round 
the edge, a toot wide (if turf the better) filling the | 
_ {pace up with ftraw, and then laying on a courfe of - 
potatoes, dig earth from the outfide, and lay upon the 
firft earth. Put ftraw a few inches along the infide 
edge, then put in more potatoes, and fo on, keeping 
a good coat of firaw al] the way up between the pota- 
‘toes and-the mould, which fhould be about fix inches 
thick all over; beat it clofe together, and the form it 
lies in, with the trench all round, will preferve the 
potatoes dry; and the fharpeft froft will hardly affeé& 
them; in a fevere time of which, the whole may be 
covered with ftraw. In the /pring, look over the 
ftock, and break off the fhoots of thofe defigned for 
the fable, and repeat this bufinefs to preferve the 
potatoes longer good. 

PuMPiONs being tender, are raifed on a moderate 
hot-bed, in April, or May, according to the time defired 
to have fruit at. After the feed has been upa few 
days, prick the plants cut at four or five inches, or 
rather put them in {mall pots, one in each. When a 
month old, they may be planted out about four yards 
afunder, one of the large forts, or two of the fmall 
ones, on a hole of two or three barrows full of hot 
dung, and about ten inches thick of mould. Cover 
with hand-glaffes, or garden-pots, or hoops and mats, 
on nights, till Mid-June. . On fuch a hole of hot dung 
they may be-/own in May, under a hand-glafs, an 

5 there 
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there remain to fruit.’ Pumpions will do ‘very well | 


fometimes (in favourable feafons and fituations) fown 


in May, on cold ground. The feed fhould be covered | 


near an inch, and the plants kept earthing up as they 
grow. When they have fhot five or fix feet, peg 
down the runners a little way in the ground, and earth 
over, they will ftrike root. J¥ater well in dry and 
warm weather. The orange gourd looks very pretty 
when trained up a {trong pole, ipirally, or to a wall. 

- Ravis#H 1s of two kinds, the {pindle rooted, and the 
round, of each of which there is a variety. Of the 
former we have the early purple, and the early pink 
fhort topped, and late large topped ones of both forts. 
Of the round there are the white, black, and red turnep 
radifhes. ‘The white (ot which theie is a fmall and 
large fort) is moftly: cultivated, but the others are 
good; the black grows larcse, and the red fmall. The 
purple forts, andthe {mall white and red eat the cooleit. 
The order of coming in from the time of fowing is, 
the purple, and the pink fpindle forts, and the turnep, 
red, white, and black: The latter 1s very hardy for 
winter ufe; but the coarleit. 

_ For the fff crop, the early purple fhort top may be 
fown the latter ends of Odicber,. November, and De- 
cember, (chiefly the lait month) in a warm border, and 
have a chance of furviving the winter, if a little pro- 
te€ted in frofis by /fout fticks, about two inches high, 
ftuck floping in the ground, to fupport mats; or by 
_Jaying peas hauim, or wheat frraw, lightly over them, 
which may be an inch cr two thick, as the froft is; 
but zo longer than it lafts fhould the covering be on. 
The firft open weather in January and February fow 
again, and in thefe’ months, and the preceding one, 
cover the fowing over with fome ftraw, and it. will 
help to fetch the feeds up, and preferve them from 
being thrown out of the ground by froft, as alfo from 
birds. As foon as they begin to appear, let them be 
uncovered, to harden them to the air, 4 the weather 
) h 3 is 
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is not too fevere. Thin thefe radifhes to an inch and 
a half, or two inches afunder, though fome gardeners: 
let them grow thicker, Radifhes fown m any of the 


. cold months (being on borders) lay the ground a little 
- floping to the fun. 


. A hot-bed is frequently ufed for radifhes about Chrif}. 


mas, or in January and February, which muft not be 


_ too warm a one, as it would hurry the feed up, and 


make them grow-all top, and come to nothing. Two 


_ feet thick of dung is fufficient, on which fix or feven 
_ inches of light well broke or fifted. mould fhould be 


put on, and the feed immediately fown on the furface, 
(rather thick) and covered halt an inch, giving the, . 
whole a gentle preflure; for feeds will grow better 
when. the earth is fomewhat. firm about them. Thin 
the plants to an inch afunder, before they begin to 
draw. one another up weak; if wider it were better, 
but room ina hot-bed.is precious. Hot-bed radifhes, 
under glafs, muit have plenty of ar, for though covered, 
are not to be fhut down clofe on nights, except feverity 
of froft demand it. In lieu of frames, a hot-bed of 
radifhes may, in February, or after, be hooped, and 
covered with mats on nights, and in bad weather; and 
in this way, indeed, they generally fucceed beft. Line 
forward beds, when the heat declines, that they may 
proceed in growth, without check or interruption. 
Repeat fowing of radilhes every three weeks in f{pring, 
and fortnight in fummer; in cooler ground as the 
feafon advances. Indry weather water. Allow three 
inches diftance to thofe fown after February, or rather 
more for the large topped forts. The turnep kind 
may now be fown; yet their def? feafon is to come in 
atter Michaelmas; the {mall white and red for /ummer, 
and. the large white and black tor autumn and winter, 
which will often continue good till pring: In profpeét 
of fevere weather, fome of thefe may be taken up, 
and preferved in fand, haying firlt cut the tops off 
fhort. . eee ae 
Thin 
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Thin the {mall turnep forts to four inches diftance, 
and the large to fix or eight: Sow the two laft forts in 
June, July, and Auguft. In Auguft, or September, fow 
alfo fome of the other forts of radifhes, for winter ufe. 
Turnep radifhes are rarely fown on hot-beds; but the 
fmall red fort will be found an agreeable early crop, and 
may ftand as thick as the {pindle rooted kinds. 

The ground {hould be well dug for radifhes, efpecially 
the long-rooted forts, and the /eed carefully covered a 
full half inch, leaving none on the top (if poffible) to 
Jure birds, which frequently do much mifchief to 
the crop. Itis a troublefome mode, but radifhes when 
drilled are fafer, and being thinned in the rows by hand 
they come fine. Make the drills for the tap rooted 
forts, from two to three inches afunder, but for the 
round wider. It is alfo a good method to fow radifhes 
on beds four feet wide, and the mould being made fine 
on the top, beat the feeds in with the teeth of a wooden 
rake till none appear, and then lightly draw the back 
of the rake over, to fill up the holes; or, having fown. 
the bed, cover with mould from the alleys, or earth 
previoufly drawn afide. 

A fprinkle of radifh feed may be frequently fown 
among other crops, as broad-caft /pinach; and the 
sround at [pring that is deligned for cau/iflowers, may 
very properly be fown with them, juft before the plants 
are to be fet out, or between rows of beans. 

Draw the roots for ufe in a regular thinning way, 
and thofe that are left will become the larger for it. 

_ Radifhes are fometimes fown thick for eating while 
very young in the /eed leaf, with other {mall fallading. 
 SALSAFyY, though but little cultivated, is a ufeful 
vegetable. Its young fhoots are eat as a/paragus in 
Spring, and its long white roofs in autumn and winter 
as carrots, {ome of which are taken up, and preferved 
in fand for winter ufe. Thofe left in the ground may 
be dug up oceafionally, or left to produce fheots for 
{pring, or may ftand for feed. Sow them early in 
‘an | March, 
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March, in drills ten inches afunder, and thin the plants - 
to fix. Let the foil be cool and good, and two feet © 
if poflible. Water in very dry time. ee ENE 

Savoy isa cabbage, peculiarly adapted for late 
autumn, winter, and fpring ule, as froft improves it, 
making it tenderer and fweeter than before. ‘The forts 
are green and yellow; the former moftly cultivated, as 
it looks beft at table. jas abe ull % 

If favoys aredefired forward, fow a little in a warm 
border in February, or under a hand-glafs; but a fow-- 
ing in March, and another in 4pri/, in an open fitua- 


tion is fufficient. Jhin the feed bed in time, that the 


lants may be ftraight and robuft; and when about three’ 
inches high, prick them out at five or fix inches dif-_ 
tance, where Jet them grow to a proper fize, (as in 
June or July) to plant out at two feet apart, or a little 
more, if in a rich foil. Chufe moift weather for this. 
work, if poffible, and give fome water. Earththem up 
as they grow. oe 
Sprouts of favoys are delicate eating {pring greens, 
and therefore if the ground is wanted where the ftalks 
grow, they may be taken up, and laid deep in a trench 
for the purpofe. a 
~SCORZONERA 1s a Carrot-rooted efculent, and 
therefore requires a deep, and fhould have a'cool foil. 
Cultivate it as /alfafy, only let the drills be two or three 
inches wider, and the plants an inch or two more 
afunder. | a 
SeA-CALE, or cabbage, is a vegetable not generally 


known, except in Effex, Suffex,and the Weft of England, 


but it is much liked by many, and as an early {pring 
produdion is-valuable. “ eae 
Its natural place of growth being the fea-deach, it is 
evident that a fandy foil will fuit it beft. Some people 
cultivate it in’almoft all fand, which, if it is the natural 
foil of the place, is proper, as fuch furface fand is © 
endowed with good vegetable principles; but when a 
foilis made, it ihould be one half /aarp, or drift fand,- 
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and the othér haif any light rich mould, which tay be 
a little gravelly, or mixed with fea-coal afhes. Sow, or 
plant, either in autumn, or fpring, 

It is aroot that lafls many years, and therefore fhould 
be properly planted and managed ; either in beds of it, 
hike thofe of a/paragus, (the which it precedes for ufe) 
of four feet anda h.lf wide, and two feet alleys be- 
tween; orin fingle rows of long trenches, which is the 


better way. They are beft raifed from feed, though | 


oiten from offsets, or piects of the roots, having two or 
three eyes. ; : | 
.The 4eds muft be trenched, and of a dry loofe earth, 
(as faid) to two, or two and a half feet deep; and if 
there is any fufpicion of wet ever hanging at bottom, 
lay agood courie of rough gravel or Kones there. The 


plants fhould be near a foot afunder, kept five or fix 


anches below the furface, that they may grow through 
-a body of earth to b/anch the {prouts; and they are to be 
cut up four or five inches deep, foon after they appear 
above ground. In fummer, the ribs of the large leaves 
may be peeled, and eat as af/paragus.. They will want 
earthing up from the alleys every year, to keep them at 
the above depth; for which purpofe, there fhould be 
proper earth in them. It is evidently beft to fow, or 
plant, low enough at firft, to be prepared for future 
earthing up; not to grow too low, however, if there is 


aclay bottom. Ses may be planted at firft only three 


inches deep from their crowns, and earthed up to five 
or fix as they rife in order to blanch them: Some do 
this with jine fifted coal afhes, and the effect may alfo be 


attained with the Jeaves of trees laid clofe round. “Little 
fhould be cut the firft year, but the fecond do it freely. - 


The feed thould be dropped three or four ina hole, 
half an inch deep, and thinned to one plant, earthing up 


a little as they proceed in growth. When the leaves. 


decay in autumn, earth the plants over an inch or two, 
with mould from the alleys. Inthe {pring, loofen the 
earth caiefully with the afparagus fork, and at autumn, 

earth 
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earth up as before. The following ie fork again 
in time, and about April there will be plenty to cut; 
which, if fuffered to grow large firit, will eat tough 
and ftrong. For feed, referve a flool that has not been 
cut: The flower is fo pretty (white heads) as to be 
fown fometimes merely for ornament. 

SHALOT is a perennial fort of onion, fordehishie 
is often fubftituted, and in fome. cafes ‘preferred, as. 


_ being more agreeable to the palate and flomach by its 


rich and yet mild nature. 
The fhalot is propagated by planting its alias late 


in autumn, in a dry foil, or in fpring, if a moift one. 


The latter time is generally adopted as fateft; but’ 


autumn fets produce the fineft bulbs. Plant ns or 
three inches deep, and four or five afunder, in rows, 
fix inches diftance from one another. When the leaves 


wither, dig them up, left they decay in the ebay as 


they are apt to do when much wet falls. 

SKIRRET (now little known) is a very wholefome 
root, propagated by feed, as fcorzonera, and fometimes 
by offsets of the old roots in {fpring,. planted an inch 
deep over their crowns. 

SPINACH is of two kinds, denominated Beare the 
feed, as prickly and {mooth ; the formet is fown in 


autunm,\. €. at the end of £ July, and about Mid-Augu/t, 


to gather in winter, and the beginning of {pri ing, being 
very hardy ; and the latter is Town early in the new 


year for after ufe, though the prickly fort does very’ 


well alfo for the ee purpoles The {mooth is rather 
tender, but it grows larger, with’ thicker leaves, and is 
therefore feldom fown otherwife than at broad Gall * 

but the prickly is frequently drilled, as between rows 


of peas, beans, &c. Spinach may be fown on pieces of. 


sround, where it is intended plant cauliflowers, cab 
bages, or beans, or horfe-raddifh, by dibble. 

At broad caft trample the feed in with the feet, rather 
wide, that there may be a fufficient quantity of mould 
to rake down over the feed. Hoe the prickly fort 


Be gO as aor 
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to four inches apart, and the fmooth toix or more, 
in arich foil. If in dri//s fow alfo thin; and cover an 
anch deep. Some peopie thin the plants in drills to’ 
three inches diitance, and draw every other for ufe, 
when thofe left will grow large, and this may be pro- 
per with the fmooth {pinach; but it is more common 
not to thin the rows, and to gather, by cutting the 
leaves down low, when more will {pring up again. 
it is a good way to fow fpinach in deds of four feet, 
with alleys, that it may be the more conveniently 
atended and gathered, without trampling the ground: 
-—Gardening in this way of narrow éeds will, in many 
cafes, be found very agreeable. ee 3 es 
To have a full fucceffion of fpinach, fow in January 
and February, and atterwards again in three weeks, 
and then every fortnight, or even oftener, for it pre- 
fently runs to feed in fummer, efpecially if the plants 
grow clofe. Some people are fond of drilled {pinach, 
as it is quickly gathered, and fancied to eat better; but 
broad caf? is commonly reckoned the beft way, and’ 
gathering the outlide leaves, the plant fhoois again re- 
peatedly : In fpring, however, when the gronnd is 
wanted, and the plants are difpofed to run, they fhould 
be drawn. Spinach willtranfpantin autumn, and thus 
bear the beft feed. CARESS 
TURNEP we have a variety of forts of, for table 
ufe, differing in colour and fhape, earlinefs and flavour. 
The moft commen are the white forts; but the yellow 
and red are worthy of trial, particularly the former. . 
The {mall early white Duich is that moftly cultivated in 
gardens, at leaft for the firft crops, though the early 
_jrone fort is a very good root. . 
‘Turneps are fown from March to September, but in 
Juxe and July tor the principal crops. Late crops 
may be fown till Mid-Auguf?, but they will produce 
but little bottoms. Thofe fown in March will be apt 
to cun for feed before they have formed much bottom, 
and muift be watched to draw them in time. The 
d . -. turnep 
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turnep is fo favourite a vegetable, that Aof-beds are 
fometimes made in February and March to forward it, 
though thus cultivated, it can attain but to a very {mall 
fize. A bed of this fort muft be flight, and have a great 
deal of air from the very fowing. A moderately lig..t 
foil, with little dung, fuits turneps beft, and they 
fhould always have open ground that is well broke. 
Mix the feed with a little fine earth, fow thin, trample 
clofe, and rake lightly : It isa way with fome, to fow 
one third old feed with the new, tor the greater cer- 
tainty of a crop, the former fometimes fucceeding when 
the latter mifles. Do not negle&t to Aoe the crops in 
time, the early ones te five or fix inches, and the late 
Ones to eight or nine, though fome large forts ihould 
have more diftance allowed them. - 

When the fy is obferved to attack young turneps, 
it will be proper to ftir the ground, and fow again 1m 
mediately, or to chufe another {pot for the purpofe. 

~The Navew (which is much admired by fome, and 
faid to be the moft nourifhing fort of turnep) fhould be 
repeatedly fown from March to Auguft, in a moilt 
ground; but being a {mall ilender root, need not fland 
wider than five or fix inches. ’ 
_ The CABBAGE TURNEP is of two kinds: one 
apples above ground, and the other init. This vege- 
table is fometimes ufed young for the tabie; but it is 
chiefly cultivated for cattle. Sow itin May, or June, 
for autumn ule, or in June, or July, tor the /pring: They 
are very hardy. If fown in a garden, and pricked out, 
they may be tranfplanted in fields, the firft moift 
weather aiter a crop of ca/s, or barley, at halfa yardin | 
a poor, or near two feet ina rich foil; and if the 
ground is foul, this culture gives a fine opportunity 
to clean it, by repeated hoeing. si 
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A NGELICA is cultivated for the large ribs of its’ 


a 


44 leaves, cut in May, or June, to make a candied © 


_preferve; and it is allo a medicinal plant, in ftalk, leaf, 


root and jeed.. Sow as foon as the feed is ripe, for in © 


{pring it does not come well. Put the plants out when 


a few inches high, at two feet afunder.~ It is Arennial ; 
but if feed is not wanted, cut the ems down in May, 


and the plant will put out fide dhoots; and by-this: 
‘prattice every year, it may be continued long in the 


fame place. A moift fituation fuits it belt, fo tha 
fome plant it by ditches, or ponds. ; | 


.BAwLmM is either plain or variegated; but the former 
_ onlyas cultivated as a medicinal herb. It is propagated 
by: parting the root, either in autumn, or {pring, but 
rather the Jatter. Slip off fhort pieces with roots, and 
plant.them a foot, or fifteen inches afunder, giving a 
little water. The variegated is for the flower garden. 
The balm that is gathered for drying ought to be cut 
“jujt as it gets into flower ; as for this purpofe a// herbs 
fhould, being then-in the higheft perfeétion; and it 
fhould be done as foon as the dew is off, for if left till 
aiternoon, ina full fun, the plant is exhaufted of its 
juices: Pick offall decayed leaves. Dry it in an airy 
thady place till fit to tie in fmall bundles, which muft 
be ftored by hanging up in a dry airy room, about fix 
inches from one another, till perfectly dry, when lay 
them in a drawer in a dry room, prefled clofe, and 
cover with paper. a heed 
Balm, 
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Balm, and moft perennial herbs, fhould be frefh . 
planted in beds every third or fourth year ; and each 
year, in autumn or [pring, have the ground ftirred about 
them, and dreifed with fome frefh earth, or a little well 
confumed manure, the plants being previoufly cut 
down, and ground weeded. | 

Basi isa pretty annual, of which we have two 
forts, the /arge and the du/h: (each having a variety) 
both are ufed -as pof-herds, but chiefly the former. 
«Sometimes alfo this herb (a few of the young leaves) 
is ufed in /fallads, and occafionally in medicine. . “The 
large grows about a foot high, and the bufh but a few 
inches. They are both fweet, but the bu/h bafil mott 
fo. It has adelicate round form, and fo is cultivated 
as Ornamental, though its floweris nothing. Both forts 

_ are ufually-fown on agentle hot-bed, in March or April, 
and may be pricked out in {mall pots, but will hardly 
endure the open air till June. The large is the hardietft, 
and. will come upon cold ground, but be backward. 
They like a rich foil, and the bufh does beit in one full 

« half dung. | 

BoRAGE isa cordial herb, that has its varieties, 
blue, red, and white flowered, and one with variegated 
leaves; but.the-former is that commonly cultivated as 
a pot-herb, and its flowers for fallads, and cool-tankards. 
To have it young all the year, let it be fown in {pring, 
fummer, and autumn, either in drills, or broad caft. 
Thin the plants to nine inches afunder. It fows itfelf 
jn autumn, and likes a dry foil. | hare 

Buecioss poffeffes the like cordial virtues with 
borage, fo that the one -may be fubftituted for the other. 
Culture is the fame. 

BURNET is a warm perennial /allad herb, ufed alfo 
in cool tankards, propagated in {pring, or autuinn, either 
by feed, or parting its roots, and planting them a foot 
alunder. Keep it frequently cut down, that it may 
conflantly furnifh young thoots for ufe. 

: M 4 CAMO- 
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CAMOMILE is a uleful medicinal herb, of which 
we have fingle and double flowering kinds; and of the 
datter, a fort with very full flowers. It is ‘propagated 
by parting its roots, or by its runners, in March, or 
_ April, {etting them nine or ten inches afunder. ither 
the flowers in their prime, (as thofe of all plants fhould 
be) before they begin to fade; dry them thinly ix the 
fhade for a few days, and. preferve them from damp in 
paper bags. The fingle fort is the firongeft flaveurs, 
though for qe antity, the double is molly cultivated; 
Camomile likes a poor foil. 

CapsicuM is jometimes cultivated for its young 
pods to pickle; being raifed on a gentle 4at-bed, or two, 
_to bring them forward till June, when (rather about 
the middle) they may be planted in open ground, about 
half a yard afunder. See Lifts of annuals. 

Caraway feeds are chiefly medicinal ; but being 
ufed in cakes, a few plants may Rave place in the 
garden. Sow in fpring, in a mou rich foil, and let 
them have fix inches fquare to grow in. 

Carpuvus BENEDICTUS, 1s fimply medicinal, and 
is of good repute. Sow it in autumn, either in drills, 
or broad cait, and thin the plants to nine inches dif- 
tance. It is annual, and muit be cut down to the root 
for drying, juft as it gets into flower. 

CHERVIL 1s ufed in fallads, and is alfo.a “pat-herb 
that was formerly in much eftimation for its warm 
nature. Sow it thick in autumn for winter and {pring 
ufe. When fown in {pring, or fummer, it runs quickly 
to flower. The feed muft be flightly covered, and the 
leaves a he for uie young, cutting it down like 
parfley, (which it refembles) it {prings again. | 

Civesare {mall bulbs, and a fort of mild perennial 
onion, the leaves of w hick are cut for fallads, and 
culinary purpofes, at the {pring, before onions come in. 
As the du/bs increafe faft, fome of them may be flippec_ 
from the rooted clufters, and ufed as onions. ‘They 


are 
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are propagated in aufumn, or early in the fpring, by 
planting five or fix of the little bulbs in ahole, am 
inch deep, and eight afunder. A bed of them lafts three 
or four years. 

Crary (the common garden) ranks as a medicinal 
herb, but it is ufed alfo in foups, and is very odorous. 
Sow it in fpring, and when two or three inches high, 
prick the plants out fifteen or eighteen inches afunder, 
‘or thin them to this diftance. It is drennial, and there-~ 
fore muift be fown every year as parfley is. There are 
forts of this plant cultivated for ornament, bearing 
pretty flowers. See Lilt of Arennzals. 

C oRIAN DER isoccafionally ufed in foups and /allads,. 
for its peculiar high flavour; but moftly for medicinal 
purpofes, which its feeds are ufed in. For culinary 
ufes, fow it in April, and once a month, or oftener,,. 
afterwards, in drills fix inches afunder, to have a fuc- 
ceffion of young plants; and make a principal fowing: 
in Auguft, or September, on a warm border. Cover 
fome of it with a frame, or it will die in hard weather.- 
If wanted early in the year, fow one /ot-bed, in february’ 
or March; or in this laft month under handglajfes. 

Corn SALLAD (or Jamé’s lettuce) isa {mall, warm,.- 
wholefome,. hardy herb,-and for winter and {pring.ufe: 
fhould be fown in Auguft and September, and again in’ 
february and March, and once a month all fummer,._ 
for itis to. be eat quite young. The plants fhould: 
grow about three inches diftance: This ruftic vegetable: 
ufed to be muchin requeft, though now rarely cultivated.. 

Cress, there are three forts of, plain, curled, and. 
broad leaved; the former of which is much ufed asa 

» fallad herb, with muftard, rape, radifb, &c. The curled. 
-and broad leaved forts fhouid be thinned to half an 
inch afunder; but the plain is tobe fown thick. The 
curled makes a pretty garni/b, In the cold months,. 
tais fallad herb (as others) is fown on gentle hot-deds,. 
giving plenty of air; and as the fpring gets up, on. — 

warm borders, or under hand-glaffes. The London: 
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market gardeners fow it juft within the glaffes which 


cover their cauliflower plants, &c. In fummer it” 


fhould be fown in fhady cool ground, and daily watered; 
or it may be fown in the moft funny fituation, if 
hooped over, and fhaded with a mat. Break the mould 
jine, and draw /evel fhailow drills, and cover only a 
quarter of an. inch. It may, however, be fown at 
broad caft, the ground being fir raked very fmooth, 
and the feed juft covered with fine fifted mould. Let 
it be fown {om an average) once a week, and cut 
young. fthat which is fown in open ground, at an 
early feafon, be covered with a mat, it will forward the 
germination. The American cre{s is much like water 
crefs, only more bitter. It anfwers well as a winter 
and early {pring fallad, being fown in Augu/f?, at broad 
caft, or rather thin in drilis. The plants being cut, or 
the outfide leaves pulled off, {hoot again. | 

_ DILL. isa very ttomachic herb, whofe leaves .and 


feed veffels are put among vegetable pick/es, particularly 


cucumbers, to heighten their relifh. The ftem, leaves, 
and feed, are alfo ufed in medicine; leaves fometimes in: 
foups and fauces. Sow it either in autumn, or early 
in the {pring, at broad cait, or in drills, a foot afunder, 
thinning the plants to about eight inches. It theds 
feed freely, and comes up at fpring. — 

FENNEL (the common fort) is an hardy perennial 
herb, of the fame family as d///, the ufes of which are 
well known. It may be /swn either in {pring, or 
autumn, and the plants. ought to be kept near half a 

“yard afunder; or it may be propagated by flips from the 
roots of old plants. It fhould be conflantly cut down 
to prevent feeding, which would cover the ground in 
atroublefome degree. Sweet fennel is an annual, cul- 
tivated for its feeds in medicine. 

FINOCHIO. isa fort of dwarf fennel, very aromatic ; 
the bottom of the thick ftalks of which, being earthed 
up about three weeks, when nearly full grown, five or 
fix inches to d/anch, are ufed in feups and faliads, or 
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fliced, and eat alone with oil, vinegar, &c. Sow it 
thick in March, in drills, about two feet afunder, and 
repeat the fowing every month till M:d-July, as it 
prefently runs for feed. Thin the plants to feven or 
eight inches. It likesa dry foil. - Ina warm fituaticn 
fome may be fown in: February; the latt crop in June 
muit be in a like fituation, and willnot beready before 
winter; at the approach of which, proteét it from froit 
with dry litter. 

Hyssop is ufed fometimes in a culinary,.but more in 
a medicinal way. ‘There are white, blue, and red 
flowered forts of it: but the diwe {piked is that come 
monly cultivated. The parts for culinary purpofes are 
the leaves, and young fhoots; and the flower {pikes are 
cut, dried, and preferved for medical ufes, for which it 
ys an excellent herb. As /y/fop is a woody evergreen 
perennial, growing about a foot high, it may be planted 
for an edging of the kitchen garden. It is propagated. 
by feed, and rooted flips, in March, by cuttings in 
April, or young flips in June, or July. A poor dry,. 
er fandy foil, beft fuits it. The plants may be nine 
mches, or afoot afunder, as an edging, but fhould be 


near two feet from one another in a ded, as they foon: 


get large. : 7 
LAVENDER (the common) is, for its pleafant 
aromatic fcent, found in moft gardens, and. makes a 
neat perennial edging in large ones. It is propagated 
by cuttings, or young flips, in Apri] and May, fet afew 
inches afunder, in a {hady fituation, and good foil; and- 
when rooted, planted out wherethey are to-grow. The: 
dips fhould be occafionly watered,.and as-a mat would 
cover a great many, might be fhaded when the fun is: 
hot upon them, for a fortnight or three’ weeks, to: 
forward their rooting. But though rad/ed in: a good: 


foil lavender likes a poor and dry. one belt to adide in. 


Set the plants at a foot diftance from oneanother.. In: 
arich moult foil, they are apt to die in the winter;. but: 
a adry hungry one, they rarely do. All plants the: 

: M6: more: 
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more luxuriantly they grow; the more likely ey are 
to be cut off by fevere weather. 

Marico_p has its varieties, and fome forts bear 
very fine double flowers; but the | comimon fingle kind 
as befl as a pot-herb, being moft aromatic... All fingie 
flowers are preferable to the double of the fame kind 
for medicinal, or other ufes, as poffefling a ftronger 
effence. Sow marigolds in {pring, and Jet plants of 
the fingle fort ftand a a foot afunder, but the large double 
wider. They will grow in any foil, and are in flower 
moft part of the year. ‘Thetime of gathering them for 
drying is towards autumn, when they are moft plentiful. 
‘Take care that they are not put up in their paper bags 
xaw, or damp, and keep them in a very dry place. 
This flower is a valuable ingredient in broths and 
foups, however it may have got into difufe. It fows 
aitfelf abundantly, and will bear tranfplanting about 
May, fo that there will feldom be occafion to fow. 

MARJORAM 1s diftinguifhed into pot, winter, and 
kuotied forts; the two former perennial, and the laft 
annual. They are all occafionally ufed for culinary 
‘purpofes, but the knotted is chiefly cultivated as a 
_ fweet companion of our flowers. The propagation of it 
is by parting the roots of the perennial forts in eu‘umn, 
or /pring, and by fowing the annual kind in March, or 
April, ona warm border, and light dry foil. The 
annual fort fhould ftand at fix inches diftance, and the 
perennial at nineorten. The £notted fort, if planted 
an pots, and houfed, may be preferved in the winter, 
cutting down the flower items. ‘This kind is fome- 


times ufed for medicinal pur ‘poles, and fhould be drawn | 


up by the roots, for drying in the fhade; or at leaft with 

but littie fun. 
bp IME Pas oa falutary herb, of which we have’ two 
forts, the /pear and the pepper; the former for cuii- 
nary, and the latter for medicinal purpofes. ‘There isa 
little variety in the jpear, as broader and narrower 
cleaved, 
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leaved, and alfo variegated forts, white and yellow, but 
thefe are confidered only as ornamental. 
Mint is propagated by pieces of its roots, or rooted 


flips, in the fpring, fet an inch or two deep, and eight — 


afunder, on beds four feet wide. Cuttings will quickly 
firike root in any of the fummer months. It delights 
in a moift foil, and new plantations ot it (particularly 
cuttings) fhould be well watered ina dry time. Mint 
is to be had young all winter, and early in fpring, by 


means of a gentle hof-bed, on which it fhould be fet | 


pretty clofe; and for a fucceffion, make a new planta- 
tion every three weeks, as the roots will perifh in about 
that time. Or it may be conveniently planted in pots, 
and placed in any bed, and fo fhifted from one to 
another, if occafion. Do not let this, or any other 
herb be dadly dried, or preferved, as is too commona 
cafe. For prefent ufe; gather only the young leaves and 
fhoots. : 

MustTarp is much nufed as a fallad herb, gathered 
quite young, and the wzte is the garden fort, the-4lack 
being cultivated in fields for its feeds to make flour of. 
It is managed as cre/s, which fee, p. 249. 

NASTURTIUM, there is a greater and lefs fort of, 
both cultivated for their unripe berries to pickle, their 
flowers for fallads and garnifh, and as a garden orna- 
ment; but the large is that chiefly cultivated for culi- 
nary purpofes. Being climbers, they fhould have 
fomething to lay hold of, as an arbour, or brufh wood, 
or nailed up with fhreds to a wall. They are of free 
growth, and flower abundantly for a long time, even 
till the troft comes. Sow an inch deep, in drills, in a 
light foil, and warm fituation, in April or fooner, if on 
a gentle heat, to forward them. It is beft to fow ina 
few {mall pots, holding each two plants, from which 
they may be turned out whole (before they get too big) 
in May; though fometimes they tranfplant without 
earth, about the roots, very well. Give them plenty 
of air while under cover, or they will be drawn up 

| | weake 
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weak. A frefh, but poor, foil; is better than a rich 


one, which makes them too rampant, and lefs. fruitful, 


See Lift 8, Seét. 19, and Obfervation. 

The double nafiurtium is confidered merely as a fine 
flower, but they are a beautiful garni/b. It grows from 
cuttings: Plant thefe in pots, in June, and place them 
on a little heat,-and they will foon take root. Or if 
the pots are plunged ina warm border, and covered 
elofe with a Aandgla/s, it may be fufficient. Gently 
water them when the mould gets quite dry. ‘This. 
plant ts fender, in winter requiring a fove; yet it 
flourifhes all f{ummer in open greund, fiowering moft in: 
a poorvoil. | 

PARSLEY we havea flain-and a curied kind of; and 
though the former is moftly ufed, yet the latter is 
equally proper as a por-herd, and it makes a good garnifhz 
hemlock cannot be miftaken for it, as for the plain. fome- 
times it has been. ‘Fhere is, however, more of effence 
in an equal quantity of the plain, than of the curled > 
but it is only ufing rather more of the latter, which, if 


not fuffered to-feed, will itand three years.. To produce- 


the curled fort very fine, (as for garnifh) the plants 
fhould be thinned to three or four incaes-afunder ; and 


it may be fown either at broad caft,. or in drills about: 


nine inches.afunder, asthe common fortis. Parfley is: 
fometimes fown zariy in autumn, to have it young for 
the winter and fpring; but the uival tame is early im. 
{pring, and one fowing may be fuficient for the year: 
Cutit down often to get rid of the old, and young will 


fpring up. Cutting down parfley fhould never be 


omitted about the end of September, that it may. be had: 
good through the winter and [pring. ‘his. herb will 
bear tran{[planting.. For Hamburg panfley, lee parfley. 
in the laft feétion, p. 230.. 
PENNY-ROYAL is a pat and medical herb of the- 


mint {pices. -There is-an upright and atrailing fort of 


it; but the latter is that chiefly ufed: This 1s propa-- 
gated by rooted branches, of which it affords. plenty, 
. as 


\ 
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as it fpreads faft; and it will grow inthe fummer 
months from flips, or cuttings. Set them a foot 
afunder in /pring, or aufumn, and in a {trong moitt foil 
it will moft-flourifh. If, however, it 1s fuffered to 
mat thick, it is apt to rot. As this herb is often wanted 
in winter, ict it have a fomewhat iheltered fituation. 
If cut for preferving in winter, the time of flowering 
muft be obferved, and it muft be very carefully dried 
and kept as it is apt to mould. ; 

PURSLANE is a low growing fucculent herb, of a 
cold and tender nature, ufed chiefly in fummer /allads, 
but fometimes for culinary purpofes. The forts are the 
green and gelden, but the former is preferred, and is 
hardieft. This plant will not fucceed in the open 
ground till towards the end of May, and then it muft 
have a warm border. In March or April, it is fown on 
a gentle heat; for which purpofe the lining of a hot- 
bed may do. _ Sow in drills four inches apart, cover a 
quarter of an inch, and let the foil be light and ried, 
In dry weather, water it twiceor thricea week. The 
end of the young fhoots only are ufed, and when cut 
down it {prings again. It is ufual to fow it three or 
four times in the fummer, in cooler places, as the 
weather gets hot. ‘ 

Rape, or cole/eed, is fown for a fallad herb, to be-eat 
while in the feed leaf, with muftard and crefs; and isto 
be treated as they are zit is ftomachic, and fome perfons 
are fond of it when boiled. 

RAMPION tsa /fallad and culinary roct, im but little 
. requeft. Sow it thinin Apri] and May, and leave the 
plants at four or five inches diftance, for autumn and 
winter ufe :. Draw it young. | 

ROCOMBOLE isa root much Hike garlick, producing 
fmall bulbs at head, as wellas root: is chiefly medicinal. 
The cloves may be planted in autumn. or fpring, two 
inches deep, and four afunder. Treat it as garlick, 
which fee. It is fometimes ufed as a mild fubftitute 


for 
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for garlick. The feeds are eatable as well as the 
cloves. | pce 
~-RoseMARY we have the varieties, plain, filer, and 
gold firiped. The plain is a ufeful medicinal herb, 
which fhould be found in every garden. It is propa- 
gated by fuckers, layers, flips, or cuttings, in the 
Spring, {etting the two laft where they have not much 
un; and when rooted, sowards autumn, or in the fol- 
lowing {pring, allot the young plants a ftation rather 
warm, and fheltered, as rofemary is apt to fuffer, or die, 
in fevere winters, efpecially the variegated. 
_ RUE is a medical plant, propagated in fpring, by 
feed, flips, or cuttings. It flands many years, but 
fhould be prevented feeding, and pruned down oc- 
cafionally, to keep it in a neat bufhy trim, of moderate — 
height, and ftrong growth. ae Ses. 
SAGE there are feveral forts of, but the common red 
is that ufed chiefly for-culinary purpofes, and the green 
both for thefe, and medicinally for tea, &c. There isa 
narrow leaved green fort, called ea fage, or fage of 
_ virtue; but the broad leaved green is reckoned by fome 
better, not being fo heating, and unpleafant to the 
tafte. The variegated forts of fage are only confidered 
as ornaments in the flower garden, orfhrubbery. Sage 
_is propagated by flips or cuttings of the laft year’s 
Shoots, in April or May, chufing thofe that are fhori and 
ftrong; or of the young fhoots in the early part of fum- 
mer, fet in to an inch from the top, and about four 
inches diftance, in fome fhady place. Thefe, if they 
fpindle tall in the fummer, fhould be pinched down. 
(in time) to about three inches, in order to form bufhy 
heads. They will be well rooted in Auguf?, when they 
fhould be planted a foot afunder, in a funny and fhel- 
tered fituation, from the N. and E. that they may itand 
fevere winters, which they will the better do, if the foil 
is rather poor. ee. | 
SAMPHIR3 is by fome greatly efteemed fora pickle, 
uling its leaves, which are fometimes added to. ane 
an 
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and occafionally ufed medicinally. It is perenntal, and 
propagated by parting its roots, or by ieed fown in 
April. lt is fomewhat tender, likes a cool fituation, 
but yet prefers afandy, or a gravelly foil: Let it have 
plenty of water. Some have found it to do beft in pots, 
fet for the morning fun only. 

SAVORY we have a fummer and a winter kind of: 
the former is annual, and the latter perennial; and both 
are ufed as medicinaland culinary herbs, but the fummer 
fort is that moftly cultivated for medicine. The annual 
is propagated from feed in March or April, fown thin 
and {fhallow, in drills, eight or nine inches afunder. 
The perennial is fometimes propagated from feed, but | 
more ufually from rooted flips, or cuttings from the 
top, in {pring, as alfo from fide flips. The annual fort 
fhould grow at fix inches diftance in the drills, and the 
perennial be allowed a foot. Summer favory, gathered 
for drying, is beft drawn up by the roots. 

SMALLAGE is a fort of wild parfley, found in moift 
places, and was formerly much cultivated in gardens, 
and ufed in foups and /allads, and medicine, asa warm 
herb. Sow it in {pring as parfley. 

Scurvy Grass (the Dutch, or round leaved) 1s 
fometimes cultivated in gardens for its excellent medi- 
cinal properties. Sow it in autumn, or /pring, but belt 
early in the former. ‘Though it will grow in any foil, 
it fhould have a moift one. 

SORREL is an acid, perennial plant, much relifhed 
by fome as a fallad, often ufed as a pot-herb, and fome- 
times as a medicinal one: Though found common 
enough in the fields, it is much improved by garden 
culture. The round leaved fort, commonly called the 
_ Roman, is reckoned the more grateful acid, and en- 
creaies in the ground apace. Sorrel is generally pro- 
pagated by parting its roots, either in /pring or autumn, 
and if propagated trom feed, (which produces the fineit © 
plants) it fhould be fown in March. The plants of the 
common forrel fhould be fix or eight inches — 
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and the other a foot, or fifteen inches. Common forrel 


likes a cool moift foil, but the Roman a dry one. Cut. 


it down at the latter end of the year, and cover it over 
with a little mould, firft flirring the foil. 

Succory is a fallad, pot, and medicinal herb, but 
not much cultivated. To be good, it muft be well 
blanched as endive, of which it is a wild fort. Sow it 
in March for autumn and winier ufe. gat 

‘TANSEY is aculinary and medicinal herb, of which, 
befides the common, there are curled leaved, ‘and vari- 


egated forts; but the former only is proper to be ufed - 


medicinally. It is perennial, and propagated by rooted 


flips,.in {pring or autumn, fet at eighteen inches dif-- 


tance, in beds, four feet anda half wide; and will grow 
in any foil or fituation. | | 
TARRAGON is a perennial pot and failad herb, 
y 
warm flavour. It is propagated fometimes from feed, 
‘but moiily by rooted, or other flips, fet in /pring, or 
autumn, at fix or eight inches diftance, and may be by 
cuttings in the fummer months. - The fhoots die down 
towards winter, but the roots are hardy, and increafe 
apace. Ifwanted in winter, it may be dried as other 
herbs are, or forced as mint, in order to have it green. 
When the ftems begin to run, cut them down, in order 
to produce young fhoots, for the tender tops only are 


to be ufed; and that not too freely, as it is an herb that. 


heats much. 


THYME is a pot-herb, of which there are commonly . 


cultivated a dread and a warrew leaved fort, but the 
former moftly. There is a fore called /emon thyme, 
that is.admired for its flavour, and another called /lver 
thyme, which, with the friped, are confidered rather as. 
merely ornamental. It is beft to ratfé the common 
forts from /eed, though root branches, on account of 
their trailing nature, may be ufually had from old plants. 
Slips will grow, if fet in a light rich foil, in a fhady 
fituation, or kept moit by watering, Loofening = 
3 cart 


which is much admired by fome, for its peculiar high © 
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earth under, and drawing it up about old plants one 
year, will produce plenty of rooted branches the next. 
The plants fhould grow at fix or eight inches diffance. 
If propagated trom /eed, let it be fown thin in- March, 
and covered lightly. Slips are belt madein April. 
This herb makes a neat edging when planted clofe, but 
it is a great impoverifher of the ground. Keep it lew. 

TOMATUM or love apples, we have red, white, and 
yellow fruited ; and of the red and yellow, a cherry-/baped 
fort. The firil, or large red, is that commonly cul- 
tivated, and it ferves for an ornament in the garden, as 
well as of ufe for the ‘ad/e, in a pickle made of the green 


fruit, and when red in foups, &c. It is alfo fome-_ 


times pickled when. red,. (i. e. ripe.) Atthe end of 
March, or beginning of April, it muft be fownin a 
moderate hot-bed; and being foon thinned, let the 
plants grow two or three inches high, and be pricked 
in{mall pots, to turn into the cold ground towards the 
end of May; or if not long and weak, keep them under 
cover a little longer. Give them a /unny fituation 
againit a wall, for regular and timely fraining, or fup- 
port them by flicks. They take up much room, and 
in rows fhould be three yards afunder. If planted out 
upon holes of hot dung, it would help their fpeedy 
rooting, and forward them much for ripening their 
fruit, which in bad feafons they fometimes Aa Ine 
They require much water in dry weather. 


WorRMwOO0OD isa ufeful medicinal herb; and com. 


mon_as it is in many places, in others it is not to be 
met with wild. Befides the common, there isa Raman. 
wormwood—both are efficacious; fome preferring the 
one, fome the other. They are commonly raifed from 
fips and cuttings, in any of the fummer months, or from 
feed fown in faring. 
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OF FRUITS. 


HERE is a variety (and of fome a great one) of 
| each kind of fruit, and the difference of taftes 
makes it impoffible to pronounce upon their particulae 
merits. With refpeti to fruit, there are provincial 
prejudices in favour of fome, and of apples in par- 
ticular; fo that in one county, a fort fhall be generally 
known and admired, and in another, not be heard of. 
_ In affifting the young gardener in his choice of the 
principal fruits, only a few forts will be named; fuch 
as have obtained almoft an univerfal credit. It would 
be well if the number of fome kinds (as in peaches) were 
reduced ; for their multiplicity occafions a great uncer- 
tainty, and their fhades of diftin@tion are hardly difco- 
vered by the beft judges. Nurferymen’s catalogues 
- furnuth large lifts. | | 

Of the /ame fort of fruit there is often a perceptible 
difference, owing either jointly or feparately to the 
flock, flate of the tree, foil, fituation, management, 
and feafon. Bad planting, by cramping the roots, &c. 
wil often induce ficklinefs, and ot courfe a good plant 
made to produce fmall, ill-flavoured fruit, and thus it 
will appear to be not s/e/f So that when the écf 
method is taken to procure good fruit, (or fuch that 
pleafe us) whichis by graffing, or inoculating from the 
very tree we have admired the fruit of, our expetia- 
tions may, in a meafure, be difappointed by a variety of — 
circumitances. 
NURSE» 
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NuRSERYMEN, it is often faid, are not to be de- 
pended upon, for if they have not the fort you want, 
they will fend you one they have; and this may /ome- 
times be the cafe, as they may think it of little confe- 
quence if you have one that is good. But the cafe 
is, there is a great confufion in the names of fruit, by 
accident, ignorance, carelef{nefs, &c. New titles have 


been arbitarily impofed on old fruits that have happen-. 
ed to vary a little; and diftinétions made without a 


difference, of which circumftance Mr. Evelyn come 
plained in his day, faying, ‘‘ The difcriminating the 
feveral kinds of fruit, by their charaéteriftical notes, 


from the leaf, tafte, colour, and other diftinguifhing — 


properties, is much wanting.” Butas Mr. £. obferves, 
the ability for this is only attained by long and critical 
obfervation. Dr. Hill (in his Eden, folio) protefles to 
have given great affiftance in this matter. ‘* Under 
the feétion of fruits, (fays he) we fhall give their proper 
names and defcriptions, by which every one will 
know by what names to call thofe he fees.” I doubt 
it; and that an intimate acquaintance only: can do it. 
Difappointment frequently originates with the pur- 
chafer, who having met with a fruit to his mind, in- 
quires the name, and 1s told a wrong one, and that, 
perhaps, of a bad fort; the nurferymen then comply- 
ing with his order, is blamed. A reduction of the 
number of forts, to thofe in which there is an evident 
difference, with more care on the part of thofe who 
raife, and thofe who buy trees, in all refpe€ts ; and par- 
ticularly that of preferving the true name, feems necel- 
fary, therefore, in the affair of fruit trees. | 
The choice of fruit trees fhould be fomewhat govern- 
ed by foil and fituation; (which has been obferved) for 
that fruit which fucceeds in one,; will not in another. 
Later fruit may be planted in light foils than in ftrong 
ones. Some forts grow fineft in a cool, others in a 
warm foil, and. fome fituations are too bleak, either for 
early or late fruit, though the afpeét, and all other cir- 
Ft Cuma 
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| 
: 
cumflanees, may be good. In planting’ fruit trees, par- 
ticularly thofe of the wall, much di/cretion is neceflary 
to avoid difappointment. | 
As fruit trees are fo readily purchafed, few people | 
care to raife them ; but thofe who may be difpofed this; 
way, will find infiructions in the feétions nurfery and 
grafing. The purchafer muft attend carefully to the 
planting, for which work direétions have been given | 
-in the fettions of the formation of a garden, and that on | 
planting. For the training and pruning of fruit trees, 
ample rules are laid down in the feétion, On pruning: ~ 
fo that nothing need be faid of their cultivation here, 
making proper references. v 
_ APPLES, as the moft w/eful fruit, it will be proper to 
provide as many trees of as there may be found due 
room and occafion for ; taking all care to procure geod 
forts of the two kinds; 1. e. for eating raw, and dreffed; 
and to havea proper affortment of the /ummer, autumn, 
and winter fruits. | 
For the firft feafon, jenneting, common codlin, margaret 
apple, and fummer pearmain. Second, golden pippin, 
Holland pippen, golden rennet, white caluille, and Kentifb 
codlin. ‘Lhird, nonpare:l, golden ruffet, Wheeler’s ruffet, 
qwinter pearmain, Kentifh pippin, ribjione pippin, margille, — 
Norfolk beefing, and the John apple. TVhere,are, no 
doubt, other apples very good; but, perhaps, thefe 
have as much merit as any. With refpeét to raifing, 
planting, pruning, &c. fee pages 30, 35, &c. 68, &c. 


November, ifthe fro will permit, for they muft be 
well 


a 
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well ripened, or they will fhrink. Lay them on heaps 
till they have /weated a few days, when they muft be 
wiped dry. _ Let them then lay fingly, or at leaft thinly, 
for about a fortnight, and be again wiped, and immedi- 
ately packed in boxes and hampers, lined with double 


or treble fheets of paper. Place them gently in, and 


cover clofe, fo as to keep air out as much as poflible. © 
Preferve them from /rs/t through the winter. Never 
ufe hay for the purpofe. 


Some of the choicef table forts of apples may be 


treated as diretted for the beit pears. 

_ The baking apples need not be packed, but either 
kept fingly on the floor, or fhelves, or in heaps covered 
over, when they have {weated a few days longer than 


_ the others, and have been wiped dry yet thefe, if 


packed, will certainly ftand a better chance of keeping 


the longer. Remove all decaying fruit as foon as 


difcovered, and fuffer no damp or muily ftraw to re- 

main in the reom: Ufe that ot wheat or rye. 
APRICOT is a fruit fomething between a plumb and 

a peach, partaking of a middle nature, both in growth 


| and tafte. 


The early mafculine, Bruffels, orange, Turkey, Breda, 
and Moor park, or Anfon, are the common and beft wall 
forts; butthe Zurkey, and the Moor-park , though ex- 
cellent fruits, are idle uncertain bearers. The Dunmore 


| Breda (excellent) is ripe in September. 


———————— 


Gather apricots a little betore ripe, or they will lofe 
that fmartnefs which recommends them. With refpeét 
to thinning the trees of young fruit, when too full, fee 
page 146. Particulars as to raifing, planing, &c. fee. 
pages 30, 37, 71, 90, 103, 105, 129, &c. 

BERBERRY (fometimes called piperidge) is a pretty 
fruit, ufeful as a preferveand garnifb; a handfome fhrub, 
which makes a profitable, and alfo ufeful hedge, for by 
reafon of its thorns it is almoft impregnable. 

Befides the common red fruited, there is a ftonele/s 
red, preferred for preferves. See Lift 3, fe&t.19. Of 
ratfing this fhrub, é&c. fee pages 76, 165.. 

7 | Cor- 


a 
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CorRNEL;3 1. e. Cornelian cherry. The fruit ufed to’ 
be by many preferved to make tarts, and a medicinal 
preparation was alfo made of it, called rob de cornis. 
See cherry, Lilt 2, feét. 19. , 

CuErRyY: The forts may be the early May, May- 
duke, (ripe in June) white, red, and black hearts, bleeding 
heart, bigercon, Turkey, tradefcants, and morella; to 
which may be added, the yellow Spanif/b, and white Swi/s, 
ripe in Auguft. | 

In gathering cherries, take care not to pull the fruit 
{pur off, which is a very common thing. If they are 
properly ripe, they will part eafy from the tree. See 
pages 31, 37, 85, 90, 103, 157, 160, 163. _ 

CHESNUT is not a garden fruit, but the manvred, 
or Spanifh fort, in an open fituation, produces good 
nuts about Mickaelmas, and may be kept all winter, if 
covered clofe from the air. . See page 75. 

CURRANT, we havea {mali red and white, with a 

darger of each, called Dutch currants, the Champaigne, 
or pale red fort, and the d/ack. ‘There are currant trees 
with variegated leaves, and a fort with a goofeberry 
leaf. See pages 31, 38,76, 106, 159, 163. 
_ Fic is a fruit, the forts of which that are moftly 
planted without doors in England, are the common large 
blue, early dwarf blue, early dwarf white, and large white. 
The firftkind is the hardiefi; but yet do not always 
ripen well with us abroad. See pages 29, 20, 74, 103, 
105, 151, &c. ) 

FILBERD, we havea white and red fort of, and the 
latter Judged moft agreeable in flavour. Other nuts 
are the Spanifh, cob, and hazel in variety. The firft is 
a large nut with a thin fhell, and the fecond is a large 
one with a thick fhell, but both are good. There is a 
nut near two inches long, but it does not Kernel well. 
See pages 37, 71, 76, 158. eee 

GoosEBERRY, there are many forts of, anifing from 
their propagation by feed, differing in their time 
of coming in, fize, colour, &c. Thedarge forts of 
gooleberrics (weighing from ten to fifteen penny- 
weights) 


~ 
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weights) have been much run upon, yet there are 
fmall ones better tafted. The names at leaft of the 
forts are numerous, (above 200) but.thofe that have 
been long commonly cultivated are, the early é/ack, 
finall early red, finacth green, hairy green, common and. 
large white, hairy and fmooth red, troumonger, Ciam- 
paigne, yellow, amber, and tawney. See pages 31, 38, 
76, 106, 1459, 163. 

Graree. Theonly forts hkely to fruit well in open 
culture, are the dlack July, white and black fweet water, 
black mufcadine, and black clufier. See pages 29, 31, 
75, 108, 105, 147, &c. 

MEDLAR, we have an apple and pear fhaped fort of ; 
but this fruit is little cultivated, and not good till rotten 
ripe. The forts are, the German, the Italian, and the 
Lnglifa, or Nottingham medlar. Gather at the begin- 
ning of November, lay fome on ftraw, and cover with 
firaw ; and others (to forward their ripening) put ina 
box, on a two inch layer of frefh 4ram, mouitened well 
with foft warm water; then firew bran between them, 
and cover two inches thick, which moiflen alfo, but 
not fo wet as before: Proceed thus, layer upon layer ; 
and a week, ten days, ora fortnig!t, will do the bufi- 
nels. ee pages 37, 75. 

The chief value of the med/ar (as alfo of the fervice) 
is its late coming in for table ufe, when there is litth 
other fruit to be had: Few like it. | 

MuLBERRY, there is a dlack, a white, and a red 
fort of ; but the tormer 1s the one generally cultivated 
_ for fruit, being as fuch the beft. The white fort of 
mulberry is that cultivated for feeding fk worms. The 
red fort is the common mulberry ot Virginia, hardy, 
and fucceeds here. 

The mulberry tree fhould have a grafs plat under it 
for the fruit to fall on: for chofe chus picked up will 
be fuperior to what may be gatliered. See pages 32, 
37, 18, 15T.. ae a 
| i | 7 NECTA- 


‘\ 
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NECTARINE is much like the peach in all refpeéts, 
only that it is {maller, has a f{mooth fkin, .and of firmer 
flelh. The Newington, red Roman, temple, and murry, 
are good forts, to which the curious, in a good fitua- 
tion, may add the early nutmeg, the late green, or 
Peterborough, and the white Italian. 

In gatheri ng nectarines and peaches, never pinch them 
to try whether they are ripe; for when fo, the. touch 
will difcover it, and when thorough ripe (as.they fhould 
be) they will come from the tree with great eafe. See 
ree 30, 71, 90,.103, 105, 129,:&c. 

Nut, fee Filberd. 

PEACH (in general) fackeedad better than the ne@ta- 
rine, as to bearing and ripening. Thére is a great 
variety of peaches under cultivation in Exgland, but 
on the Continent the number is much greater. The 
following may be recommended: The early Azan, early 
Ni ewington, early purple, the red and white Magdalens, 
the two mignons, nobleffe, admirabfe, old, or late New- 
ragton and Catherines 

“Peaches cannot be too ripe, {fee neftarine) fo that 
thofe which drap are by many reckoned the beft ; and 
thofe whofe flefh adheres to the Stone (called pavies) 
are by fome thought the more delicious. “The nobleffe 
and admirable part from the fone. See. pages 29, 30, 
Ht; 9051038, YOR, 129, eee 

PEAR, there is a great mali of, claffed eta imi, 
autumn, sad winter of TOE be fusmer forts may be 
the green chiffel, cabins Jargonelle, and fummer 

~Bonchretian. The autumn, brown buerré, bergamots, 
- fan's egg, and dean pear, or St. Michael. The 
winter St. Germain, crejan, winter bonchretian, colmar, 
and chaumontelle. ‘Thefe all come in for eating regu- 
larly, the firft in Ju/y, and the laft continues on to 
June. Baking pears, Parkinfon’ s warden, the union, or 
Uvedales St. German, cadillag and_ black ~ of Wor- 
celer, good to Midiummer. | 

Gather 
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Gather pears of the fummer forts rather before they 
are Tipe, as whemthoroughly fo they eat meally, and 
will not keep well above a day or two; even when. 
gathered as they ought to be, ima week, or lefs, they 
will go at the core: They fhould not, however, be 
gathered, while they require much force to pull them 
off. Autumn pears mutt alfo not be full ripe at the 
time of gathering, though they will keep longer than 
thofe of the fummer. Winter pears, on the contrary, 

- fhould hang as long on the trees as they may, fo as te 
e{cape froft which would make them flat in flavour, 
and not keep well. Generally they may hang to the 
middle of O&eber on full fandards, a week longer on~ 
dwarfs, and to the end of the month on wal/s; but yet 
not after they are ripe. | | 

The art of gathering, isto give them a /:f7, fo as 
to prefs away the ftalk, and if ripe they readily part 
from the tree. Thofe that will not come off eafy, 
fhould hang alittle longer ; for when they come hardily 
off, they will not be fo fit to ftore, and the violence 
done at the footftalk may injure the dud there formed 
for the next year’s fruit. . 

Let the pears be quite dry when pulled, and in hand- 
ling avoid pinching the fruit, or in any way (in the 
leait) bruifing it, as thofe which are hurt not onl 
decay theméelves, but prefently f{pread infection to 
thofe near them: When fufpected to be bruifed, let 
them be carefully kept from others, and ufed firft. 
Gather in fhallow bafkets, and lay them in gently. 

Houfe pears ina diy airy-room, at firft thinly fora 
few days, and then-put them in heaps to fweat; in 
order to which, a blanket thrown over them will help. 
The fermentation mu{t be watched, and when it feems 
to have pafled the height of {weating, wipe the fruit 
— dry with fine flannel, or clean foft linen, and 
ftore them. © Ee he niet s 

The fering is thus: ‘Phofe to be ufed firft, lay by 
fingly on fhelves, or on the floor, in a dry fouthern 


| | NOR 7 room, 
| 
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room, on clean dry mofs, or fweet dry ftraw, fo as 
not to touch one another. - Some, or all the reft, may 
be ftored as direéted for apples: for they will thus keep 
very well, having firft laid a fortnight fingly, and then 
nicely culled. But the moft fuperior way is, to pack 
in large earthen, or China jars, with very dry long 
miofs at the bottom, fides, and alfo between chem, if it- 
might be. Prefs a coat of mofs on the top, and then 
fiop the mouth c/ofe with cork, or otherwife, which 
Should be refined over, with about atwentieth part of 
bees-wax in it. As the objet is effectually to keep out 
air, (the caufe of putrefaction) the jars, if earthen, 
. may be fet on dry /and, which put alfo between, round, 
and over them, to a foot thick on the top. In ali 
clofe fioring, obferve, there fhould be no doubt of the 
foundnefs of the fruit. Guard in time from /re/f thote 
that lie open. Jars of fruit muft be foon ufed after 
uniealing. See pages 31, 37, 44, 71, 74, $2, 89, 90, 
95, &c. 103, 152, 1600¢ Si 
Pium, of the many forts the following are good: 
Green and blue gage, botheringham, white and blue per- 
drigon, drop dor, la roche Corben, la royal, and St. Ca- 
tharine. The imperial, or red magnum bonum, and white 
magnum bonum, are chiefly ufed in tarts, and for fweet- 
meats, asis the Wentworth. The early white primor- 
dian (not a choice fruit) is valuable for its coming in 
the beginning of July; and the zmperairice tor not 
coming in till Odfeber.. Dam/on aad bullace plum, black 
and white, very late in the feafon, for tarts, anda fine 
acid preferve. See pages 31,37, 71, 74, 82, 90, 103, 
158, and 160. ee 
 QuINcE, we have the common apple, and pear fhaped, 
and Portugal pear fhaped. This truit cannot be eat 
raw, but for marmelade, and baked in pres, &c. the 
houfewife finds it ufeful. The Portugal is moftly 
efleemed. Quinces may hang till November. ‘The. 
ripe ones only are of value, which alter fweating a few 


: days, 
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days, muft be laid fingly {at fome diftance from one 
another) on a thelf. See pages 37, 74, 103. 

RaspsBerry, the kinds are red and white, and of 
each a /wice bearing fort, i. e. producing fruit in fum- 
mer and autumn. Of the ved there is a prickly wooded 
fort, and a fmooth one, called the eae, and fometimes 
the reed rafpberry ; and the large Antwerp, ot a yellow 
white, fometimes called the Middleten Rafp. 

Gather this fruit carefully, and not long before 
wanted; lay no great quantity together. Rafpberries 
prefently lofe their flavour, and tend to decay. See 
pages 38, 55, 77, 106, 164. ‘ 

SERVICE, ({weet) or /orb apple, is rarely cultivated 
for fruit, as it requires a warmer climate than England 
to ripen it. In ia€t, it never ripens omthetree. Ie 
is gathered late in autumn, in a very auftere ftate, and 
laid by on ftraw to decay, when in about a month it 
becomes agreeable to eat. The trees are hardy, and 
the curious often plant them, merely for the fingularity 
of their leaves and fruit. This tree. is fometimes 
trained, on a wall, or efpalier, as pears. There is a 
variety, asthe apple, the pear, fhaped, &c. See lifts 
of trees, 1,2, Seét. 19. ie 

STRAWBERRY : Of this fine flavoured fruit, beau- 
tiful and fragrant, we have the following forts: Red, 
white, and green wood; red aud white Alpine: fcarlet; 
Carolina; hautboy; red and green pine-apple; Chili, 
of forts; with fome feminal varieties, as feveral of the 
hautbey, and one in particular of the Carolina, called 
the pink flefhed ftrawberry. There is alfo a ftrawberry 
with one leaf, a variety of the wood and prolific. 

_ Gather ftrawberries regularly as ‘they ripen, with a 
bit of their ftalk, and never lay many together to prefs 
upon one another. The frefher they are, the finer 
- €ating ; for tits fruit, as the ra/pberry, is quite naught 
when flale. See pages 38, 51, 55, 77, 111, 165. | 

Watwnut, there are feveral forts of, as early and 

late, /mall and large, ie thin feelled, &c. Two 


V3 only 
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only need be named, -the early oval thin fhelled, and the 


commoy round, or royal wainut. . All the others feem ~ 


to be only feminal variations Sse the Jaft, which is 
juftly reckoned the beft fruit. Procure trees from feven 
to ten years old, as they feldom bear till about twenty 
years of age. See pages: 76, 103. 


- SECTION XVIIL. 


OF FLOWERS. | 


Flowers, the fole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eden’s pare and guiltlefs garden grew ; 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

= fprong to cheer the fenfe, and glad the heart. 


BaRBAULD, 


‘LOWERS. as to their cultivation, are claffed into” 


annuals, Peed. and perennials. pees are thole 
he are fowl and flower, and generally die within a. 
year. Biennial are thofe that are fown one year, and. 
flower and generally die the next; though fome of thefe, 
by fowing early, and forwarding by a little heat, aE 
blow the fame year. Pa are thofe that do not 
flower the year they are fown, but.the next, and con- 
tinue to live years afterwards, fome fewer, Sone more: 
Ot this clafs there is a great variety, (perhaps filty to 
one of the laft) mofily fibrous rocted, fome flethy, 


= 


fome bulbous, and fome tuberous, Son Moft of the. 


perennials are annual in their flalks, which die down 
ta 
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to the ground in winter, and frefh fhoots rife in the 
{fpring. But, ftrittly fpeaking, all of each clafs are not 
annual, biennial, and perennial; for {ome ot the annuals 
come (though more weakly) a fecond, or a third year, 
as Chinefe belyhock and Indian pink, and a few others, 
(which die abroad) would Jive through the winter if 
houfed. Of the dennials, the fame mzy be faid of the 
frock July-flower, fweet William, and wail flower; only 
the former of thefe plants does not always live through 
the winter. All are to be fown, or propagated, as.they 
are clailed, in order to have a certain and fine blow. 
Of the perennials, fome do not flower well above three 
or four years, as the holyhock, &c. for which a fowing 
fhould of courfe take place the year before they are 
wanted: A few may alfo go off the fecond year, having 
perfected only one blow. See pages 41, 42, 55,56, 59, 
64, 65, G9, 110. | 


What fweets are thefe which gratefull ywaigiute ~ 


Their fragrance round ? P 


—_—__——__——’ Tis the flowers, 

The incenfe of the garden’s breath, that fheds 
» This balmy fweetnefs. ————— * | 

— 3 To the fmell 

How grateful, not le’s pleafing to the eye 
The bloom of opening flowers.—Kind Nature here | 
In nice proportion all her favours deals ; 
Thofe gales around the blifsful garden pours, 
Neither too ftrong the organs to opprefs, 
Nor yet fo faint the fenfes to elude. 


See in what various tints the flowery tribes 

Their feveral beauties fhew, and court the eye 

With new delight, diftinguifh’d each from each 

By different hues —how wife the bounteous hand | 

Of that indulgent power! tho’ perfeé all 

His works, who yet on all the charms beftows 

Of novelty to thew ’em ftill more fair. : 
Z Newcoms. 

N4 1. OF 
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l. OF ANNUALS. 


Axnual flowers are ufually divided into three claffes, 
1.6. nee lefs tender, and hardy. 

In the hit, fobtion 19th, the fender annuals are 
marked 1, the /e/s tencer 2, and the unmarked are 
bard). 

To this 1? of flowers a be added others, and 
fome pofhbly that are pretty ; but many of the annuals 
introduced for variety’ s fake in large gardens, planta- 
tions, &c. are weed-hke, dull, and rambling, and per- 
haps a few among thofe here mentioned may not be 
fuficiently einen! fas, for infiance, the whites, 
where there are other eelours of the fame flower} to 
give general fatisfaétion; for a gay appearance is cer- 
tainly the firit object i in the cultivation of flowers to 
adorn our waiks. ‘There are rare plants, and others 
admirable in their ftru€ture and properties, which make 
no fhew; but thefe are rather fubjeéis for the curious 
botanif?, and he will deferv edly think them spe ofa 
place in 4is garden. 

Some fowexs are both beautiful and fragrant; but 
many have only one of thefe prepertics te recommend 
them. Some are cultivated chiefly for the rerum OF 
‘elegance of their /eaf, as the tricolor, ice plant, palma 
chrifli, and the curled mailow; and fome that bear 
pretty and fweet fiowers, are meanly furnifhed with 
leaves, as the yellow fultan. Others obtain @ place in 
the garden, neither tor fragrance, or flower, or leaf; 
bat merely for the fingularity of the fruit, or feed 
veflel, as the egg plant, fuatls, eel toca hedge hogs, 


dorms, and others. 
In the given lif, fome of as tender annuals may 


occafionally be eontidered as lefs tender; as Amaran- 


thus, coxcomb, and tricolor, ballams, double, as well as 
frgle, and , firamoniven only they will not be fo forward 
and fine. ge of fete allo ainong the Je/s fender may. 


be 


~ 
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be fown as hardy, for a late blow, as China-after, Indian 
pink, love lies bleeding, French and African marigold, 
princes feather, ten week ffocks, and fweet fultan. Some 
among the hardy annuals may advantageoully be treated 
as the /e/s tender, to enfure their germination, or to 
bring them forward, as belvidere, Inu.un corn, (the large 
fort of which mu/t be forwarded upon heat) mugnonelte, 
nafturtium, and perficaria. 


: 


The Cutture of each Clafs follows. 


1. OF ANNUALS. 

Asout Mi:d-March isa general good time to fow 
the TEN DER (and in {hort all) forts, though the curious 
and f{kilful being well furnifhed with proper frames, 
&c. may begin a month fooner; the end of March, or 
beginning of Apri/, is, however, not-+too late, and will 
(perhaps) better fuit a young gardener than if he fowed 
earlier. In order to fucceed in this bufinefs, there 
fhould be provided fine dry and rich earth, good fable 
dung, frames and lights, or roomy hand-glafles, and 

_ Mats tO COVer. . 
A moderately ftrong hot-bed, for a one light frame, 
may be prepared, and the violent heat being certainly 
over, the feeds either fown thinly in drills, two or 
three inches afunder, on five or fix inches of mould, or 
lefs on aweak bed. May fow all 11 pots, plunged to 
therims. Gover the feeds trom a quarter to half an 
inch, or more, according to their fize. Some of them 
will appear in a few days, and others will lie a fortnight 
_ or more, according to the circumftances of their parti- 
cular nature, age, and the heat or moiflure they meet 

with in the bed. ey Sey 
Thin the plants a little in time, and foon after toan 
inch, and then again to two, afunder. By no means 
let them be crowded, which would draw them up weak, 
N53 and 
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and' occafion acrooked growth; whereas a robuft and 
ereét ftature is the beauty of any plant. — - | 

Water, jut warm, mutft be gently given them, (not to 
beat them down) as they may appear to need it, and air 
(particularly ina full fun) as much as they can be 
thought to bear, a little at firft, and by degrees more, 
for this is effential to their health and ftrength. 

The feeds may alfo be fown in pots, and plunged at 
the back part of a cucumber or melon bed. A bed may 
be got ready toprick them into when growna Httle, or 
into pots placed in the like manner; and where only 
a few are cultivated, this method is advifeable, (to fave 
trouble) not beginning too early. , 

Provide another bed by one month from the fowing, 
to fet the plants out in; and having fix inches depth of 
mould, place them five or fix inches afunder, allotting 
thofe tothe warmeft part of the bed which were longeit 
coming up, and which.are of courie the weakeit, as 
globes, &c. or they may be put out in {mall pots of five 
inches diameter: Place the talleft behind. Let the 
mould be warmed through before planting. There had 
better be too #/tle, than too much heat; but 1 the bed 
gets over cool, /ime it, or cover round with ftraw, as 
ire€ted in the management of hot-beds, page 174. 

If not fown till the beginning of 4prz/, this fecond | 
bed may poffibly go through the bufinels, with proper 
management to keep up its heat, and covering well on 
nights; but a third bed 1s commonly neceflary, in order 
to fucceed we//, and bring the plants on forward and 
fine. In this bed, it being covered over with four or 
five inches of mould, the plants thouid be in imall pots, 
one in each, and plunged an inch deep, clofeto one ano- 
ther. As the bed gets cooler, the pots are to be earthed 
_ higher, till up tothe rims in mould; but if, planted 
“without pots, the diftance fhould be eight or nine inches 
afunder. | 
_ More water and azr is neceffary as the plants increafe 
in fize, and every time they are finited, let it be a 
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fully, with fome earth about their roots; though a 
warm bed will foon make them ftrike, 1f without mould. © 
Let them be /baded from fun a few days; i.e. till 
rooted in their new habitation. As. thefe tender 
annuals do not rightly bear the full open air tll Mrd- 
fummer, give them refolutely as much of it as poflible 
in the frames, (by degrees) even to taking offthe glaffes 
in the middle part of fine mild days. Keep up a heat 
in the third bed as long as can be, that the plants may - 
continue in a growing ftate, and not get ftunted by cold 


at bottom. To this end, a fourth bed, for fome ofthe - 


forts, as globes, coxcombs, &c. would be a greater adyan- 
tage as to fize, efpecially if the weather is unkind. | 
It is hardly necefJary to hint that the deds muft be 
larger, and frames deeper, every time the plants are 
fhifted. As the firft frame was a onelight, let the fe- 
cond be atwoe light, and the third a three light, which 
may be raifed upon bricks, or boarded round the 
bottom, as occafion may require. From the {mall pots, 
let them be tranfplanted into bigger in time, or (as. 
foon as they can fafely be) into warm borders, where, 
if covered with hand-glafles, fet on bricks tor a while, 
it would fecure them from unkind weather, till got a 
little hardened. In this changeable climate of Eng/and, 
there is hardly any knowing when tender plants may be 
expofed fafely; yet too much houfing and covering is 
to be avoided as muchas poffible. Many fiowers will 
need fupport. See page 55. For the method of /hifiing 
plants trom pots, as into bigger, or to the open ground, 
fee page 184. Se. 
Some of the tender flowers in pots may be plunged 


__ tothe rims in the ground, to keep their roots cool, and 


~ “for the fake of being conveniently covered; in which 
cafe,.it-is proper to put a'bit of tle underneath the pot 

to keep out worms, which otherwife would get in. 
Good feed from tender annuals will not be well had, 
but from February fown plants. Skilful gardeners, 
fowing early, and having plenty of dung and drawing 
: N6é frames 
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frames, produce furprifing plants of the tender annual 
clafss fo that the globe amaranthus has been raifed to 
three, and the giant coxcomb, and trrcolor, from three to 
five or fix feet high. Tender flowers defigned to gather 


_jeed trom, fhould begin to have fome prote€tion of 


glafs about Mid-Auguf, at leait on nights, till they are 
fully ripened in. September. : 
_ Scoop trowels, of two or three fizes, will be found 
very ufeful inthe fhifting of flowers in general, but 
particularly of the hot bed fert; and as they fhould be 
clean from dirt when ufed, fo alfo fhould they be free 
from ruff, by which they will work much pleafanter, 
and more fuccefstully: In fhort aff garden tools were 
better kept bright, as well for ufe as neatnefs. Before 
a trewel is ufed, in the removal of a plant, it is a fafe 
way to cut flrait down round the reot, and to the 
bottom, with a large, clean, and not very blunt knife; 
fo will the trowel take all up whole, and the fibres will 
not be Jacerated, or barked: But attempt not to take 
up more earth in a ball than is Hkely to hang together, 
left ali drop by its weight. . Tranfplant (if poffible) 
always in moult, or cloudy we-ther. | 
A jmail watering pot, (1. e. from two to three quarts} 


with a finely pierced rofe, is alfo necefiary, to give 


refrefhment without bending down the plants, or har- 


-dening the furface of the earth. The form of many a 


good Hower is fpoiled in itsinfancy by rough watering, 
aud particularly capfieums ; to avoid which ev, what- 
ever pot is ufed, let it be only half full. Pas 
_ The petting of plants is often carelefsly, but ought 
to be moft carefully performed, that as little check as- 
pothble may be felt by the roots. Fill the pot one 
third, half, or more, full, (as the cafe may require) and 
then make a hole in the middle, adapted in form to re- 
ceive the plant, with its 4a// of earth ; and be fure do it 
right at firit, fo as not to be too high, or too low, for 
once put in, it will not be fafe to take it out again, left 


— the mould drop from the roots. Do not prefs the 7 
or 
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of earth, {as fome do) but only juft fafien the loofe 
mould that is put round it. Ifthe foil is light, prefs ~ 
that a little which is firft putin at the bottom. Ifa 
plant that is to be potted be wvthowt mould about its 
roots, raife a Ailisck (at a proper height) in the middle 
of the pot, to lay the roots on and round: It mut 
always_be avoided pianting in the pots /s9 deep, becaufe 
fo much of the pot is loft as is above, except the fort is 
apt to ftrike root above, as é¢/fams. In all tran/planta- 
dtons, it is proper to fhorten fome of the roots, and the 
moft ftraggling are to be chofen for the purpofe; fo that 
when it is done witha 4a// of earth, fome of the ex- 
ternal fibres muft be cut off, ifit was not done by takin 
up, which it generally 1s when the plants are any thie 
large. 

Annuals in pots will require water every day, in very 
hot weather, and in moderately fo, every other; but 
thofe in the open ground will do twice as long (or 
more) without water being given them. Some forts 
will need more» water than others, as egg plants and 
baifams, than coxcombs and tricolors. This matter, and 
a variety of others, will be learned by ob/ervatisn, 

- without a talent for which, no one can poflibly become 
a good gardener. ‘The moft exaét directions will not 
take in every cyfe, and rules will be of little avail, 
where the mind is not in diligent exercife. pds 

In general, potted plants require water according to 
the weather, their fituation as to the fun, the fize of the 
pots, the fulnefs of the roots, the quantity. of leaves, 
and the particular nature of their fubfiance, as fuc- 
culent or not: The {maller pots muft have it the more 
frequently. The earth alfo in which plants grow makes 
a great difference, as fome forts of foil retain moifture 
much longer than others. It may bea gue/tion whether 
pots of annual flowers ftanding in paus, fhould have 
water conitantly kept in them, or only watered (in due 
time) on the top, till it runs througn: Both prattices 

re followed by good gardeners; but the latter 1 think 
3 bell; 
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beft; as keeping the young fibres at the bottom always . 


fodden can hardly be right: With refpett to perennials, 


(except of an aquatic nature) it muft be wrong. Let 


pots of flowers in the fummer be placed pretty much 
in the /hade and /belter but not by any means be under 
trees, ora roof. A fituation where they have only the - 


morning fun till eleven or twelve o’clock 1s the beft ; 


and fome perfons are fo curious in this refpeét as to. 
have awnings for the purpofe, andtemporary reed fences 


to keep off the wind, to which flowers (particularly of 
the tender kind) fhould not be wholly expofed. 
Annuals, or even a few perennials, may be put m 
covered places, when nearly in full blow, for the fake 
oftheir ornament; but the latter fhould not be conti- 


nued longer than while the prime fhow laits, for it will 


ao) 
make them weak and crooked.’ by 


It is advifable not to pot more hardy, plants than’ 


neceffary, as they occafion much trouble, 1f properly 


managed; and-aiter all, will not be fe fine as thole 


growing in the open ground. Some things are too 
tender tor open culture, and by potting they are con- 
veniently protected by frames, or by heufing, and fome- 
times fimply plunging them in the ground, clofe againft 
a warm wall, in winter, where a little prete€tion may be 


eafily given them. Others it may be defirable to pot, | 


for the fake of moving them into particular places, 
when in d/ow, and to have fome ready to put into the 
ground, where others are gone off, fo as to keep certain 
favourite borders and walks always well furnifhed; but 
do not have #oo much to doin this way. 


A jfecond fowing of tender annuals fhould take place ? 


three or four weeks after the firft, according as that 
was made, late or early ; for their beauties are certainly 


defirable,.as long as the feafon will permit us to behold _ 


them, and they are the fcri/?’s chief dependence in the 
autumn, when, 1f he is emulous to do well, he may make 
a noble creditable thew. See 47, in next fection, with 
the obfervations. ) 

, - ‘The 
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The LESS-TENDER annuals fhould have a flight 
bed (about two feet thick) made for them at M:d- 
March, or a little after, being fown and managed as | 
direfted for the tender forts. When they are one or two 
inches high, (according to their nature) they muft be 
taken up with a fcoop trowe!, fo as to keep a ball of 
earth about their roots, and either tranf{planted on an- 
other bed, about one anda half foot thick of dung, 
or into the cold ground ; the {mall kinds at four or five, 
and the larger at fix or eight inches afunder, in a good.» 
well broke foil. Let them be immediately watered and 
kept moift, and fhaded from {fun till well fettled. Here 
they may grow till their leaves begin to meet, when they 
fhould be cut between their roots with a good knife, and ~ 
lifted up neatly with a {coop trowel, to be potted or 
planted where they are to flower : If this bufinefs is done 
weil, they will receive but little check in their tranfplan- 
tation. Spindle rooted plants (as frocks ) {hould be moved 
where they are to blow, as young as may be; but fbrous 
rooted ones may be fhifted much older. : 

Plants will flag a little even when removed witha 
large ball of earth; becaufe /ome of the fibres of the 
roots are either broke or cut, anda plant 1s chiefly fed 
by the youngeft and moft extreme parts of the root. If 
poflible, let all /ummer tranfplanted flowers be /haded 
from fun, by garden pots, (raifed a little) or otherwife, 
till they have ftruck frefh roots, which they will foon 
do;. but uncover on nights. This will occafion fome ~ 
trouble; yet the advantage attending it makes it very 
advifable, if not abfolutely neceflary, and efpecially 
when the plants are moved with none, or very little 
mould about their roots. * Mee 

A hot-bed for thefe, as it is moderate, may be covered 
with hoops and mats, and do very well, or rather better 
than frames and glafs; for it often happens, that annuals 

are 
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are kept foo clofe, by which they become weak, and 
get flunted when planted out in the free air, which, by 
over-nurfing, is made as it were unnatural tothem. To- 
wards the end of April, almoft any of them will come 
up under hand-glaffes, or even without, on a warm 
border, in a light and rich foil; but they will blow late, 
and be not near fo ftrong. The Chinefe bollyhock, 
though it will certainly come up well at this late fow- 
ing, will be hardly able to make a fhow before winter. 
Thofe flowers of this clafs, however, that have been - 
mentioned to be occafionally confidered as hardy, may 
be thus treated for a /econd blow. 

Other modes of cultivation are, that a few of the 
lefs tender forts may be fown in pots, and placed (not 
| plunged) in any hot bed that 1s in work for other 
things; but they muff not be kept clote, or hot, which 
would draw them up weak: This plan may do for 
them a litth while, and a flight heat may be got ready 
to prick them out upon, when air may be given them 
freely, and by no means keep them clofe. 

Again, both this clafs of annuals, and the former, if 
not very early fown, do exceeding well, for rather beft) 
when on hot. beds, under hand-glafjes, or paper lights, 
particularly baifams. = 

_ What was iaid of fender annuals apply here, as to 
air, water, and cover, but more freedom in the prefent 
cafe is to be taken. i any ave under mas, the cover 
muft be removed on days,~ except the weather be bad ; 
or it may be enly turned back, and half off, to let the 
fun and light in from the fauth. Never let either: the 
feeds or plants of annuals really want wafer when the 
weatheris dry. See page 55. See Lif 8 in the next 
Section, with the obfervations. . | 


The HARDY anpuals have fome hittle difference in 


their temperature. Though all may be fown from the 
| middle 
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middle to the end of March, as the beft average feafon, 
fome may generally, with fuccefs, be fown at Mid- Fe- 
bruary, a3 candy tufis, cornbettles, lark{purs, hawkweed, 
davatera, lobel’s catchfiy, lupines, dwarf lychnis, nigella, 
fweet peas, poppies, mulberry-birght, oriental mallow, 
perficaria, fun-fiswer, annual fnap dragon, Venus’ s look 
mng-glafs, and navel-wort, virginian, or annual flock, 
and winged peas, with fome others. 
_ But nature feems evidently to dirett an autumn fow~ 
ing, for many forts winch are then fhed (fome always, 
“and others often)-come up at {pring, and thefe make 
the fineft d/ow, and produce the belt feed for propaga- 
tion. A number, (all the above forts) therefore, might 
be fcattered on the furface of the ground at random, 
not immediately as foon as ripe, but kept a /i##le while 
to harden: This however is not a common praétice, as 
_ gardeners like to have their borders at liberty to fpring 
drefs before they fow their annuals. 

For the /pring fowing, (about Mid-March) the 
ground being deep dug, and we// broke, make hollows 
(by drawing the mould afide) of from fix to twelve 
inches diameter, or more, according to the fize of the 
garden, as large ones fhould have the biggeft patches. 
Sow thi, and cover according to the fize of the feed, 
from a quarter to an inch deep. Take out mould 
enough to leave the patches fomewhat hollow, which 
will ferve to fhow where they are fown, andto receive 
the rain, or occafional watering. It may be proper alfo 
to put a bit of {tick in the center of each, asa mark, that 
the feed may not be difturbed. If the plants come up 
crowding, be fure to thin them foon, and leave only a 

~ number [uttable to their ufual fize of growth; as one 
of the belvidere, cornbatile, perficaria, and fun-flower > 
two of the /avaiera, oriental mallow, mulberry-blight, 
&c. three Jark/purs; and four ot lefs plants. | danuals 
are -very often fown foo thick, and fuffered to ftand ses 
clofe tor flowering, and that altogether not by neg- 
let, but choice; yet a few fhort ftrong plants with 
| ime 
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fine fall flowers, are furely better than many tall 
dangling weak ones. x 
A fecond, or even a third, fowing of hardy annuals 
may be made, at two or three weeks between, to con- 
tinue the blow, efpecially of thofe that come early, 
and are foon off: Afzd-May is not too late. The dark- 
Spur, for inftance, will make a long fhow with us, by 
autumn, and early and late {pring plants; im fhort of 
every flower that blows in /ammer, there may be three 
fowings, and two of thofe that come early in autumn, 
in order to a full fucceffion. | | 
_ Hardy annuals do not in general tranfplant well, fo 
fhould be fown where they are to remain, and they 
rouit have a good foil in order to fuccels. Take care‘to 
fow the /alle/t growing forts dehind, and the foweft in: 
front, and to form the patches at a fufficient diffance’ 
trom one another, that the ground may be flirred and 
raked between them. A garden may be feo full of flow- 
ers, which it certainly ts, 1f the earthis notfeen diftinGily 
round about them: for when that is clean and frefh, ali 
things growing in it appear more lively : Itis, as it were, 
the back-ground of a pi€ture. A few hardy annuals 
may be fown in pots, fetting them where they have only 
the morning fun, and when in flower, they will ferve 
to put into any particular place, tor ornament, or be 
-. turned out into the oper ground, where fomething 
may be wanting. | =a. 7 
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2. OF BIENNIALS. 


There are but a few of thefe, and the principal forts 
will be found in the /;# of them, next fection, where 
obfervations will be made on particular plants. 

Thefe are to be. /awn in drills, or in beds, at broad-~ 
caft, the latter end of March, or beginning of Apri, 
where they have only the morning fun, and the 7 Hae 
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fhould be cool, or kept fo by occafional watering : 
The beginning of May, however, is not too late. 
Thin the young plants on the feed bedsa little, foon 

after they appear, to about an inch, and again to three 
or four inches afunder, and keep them well weeded. 
They may either thus remain till autumn, to be planted 
out where they are to blow: or if they grow too ftrong 
and crowding, let every other be drawn in /ummer, 
(chufing a moift time, if poffible) and planted out 
wider into nurfery beds for ufe in autumn, or the fol- 
lowing {pring: The latter feafon will do for final 

lanting, though the former is beft, as the reots get 
eltablifhed in the ground; when if moved inthe {pring 
they meet with a check. It is beft, if poffible, to 
tran{plant with earth about the roots; but fhorten all 
ftraggling fibres, and cut off dead and rambling leaves. 
In fevere winters, thofe moved in autumn (if not very 
early) are fometimes killed, and therefore a few may be 
referved to /pring, in cafe of fuch an accident; when 
being moved with good balls of earth, they will not be 
much checked. It pianted late (as November) let them 
have fine well broke earth about the roots, and lay 
mofs, old bark, or fmall ftones round them for protec- 
tion froin froit. Some of the Perennials might. form 
another clafs, and be called Biennial-Perennial, &c. 
from their uncertain continuance. 
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3. OF PERENNIALS. sf 


This clafs (as has been obferved) is very numerous 
and the plants are propagated, many of them by their 
roots, according to their nature, as fibrous, bulbous, &c. 
fome by layers, fuckers, offsets, flips, cuttings, and a 
few by feedonly. All forts (bearing feed) are occa- 
fionally propagated this way, for new varieties, or to 
produce fixer plants, as thofe from feed generally prove, 
with refpet to flrength, fymmetry, and flowers. It 

happens, 
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happens, however, when propagated from feed, that 
though fometimes a better, more frequently a lefs beau- 
tiful flower is produced of many forts; and this is the 
reafon why the other modes of propagation are fo much 


adopted, by offsets, &c. as thus they come identically 


the fame with the mother plant. Another obftacle 
again{t fome forts being fown is, that they are feveral 
years before they come to bear, zs all bulbous, and tu- 
berous rooted flowers. d | a 

The Dutch have made themfelves famous by thee 
patience and perfeverance in raifing bulbs and tubers, 
and fow every year fome of each kind, which pays them 
well, when they. meet with an eminently goed flower. 
A new fort of anemone, auricula, carnation, ranunculus, 
and even a polyanthus, will frequently fetch a guinea, 
and a /ulip, or a hyacinth, fometimes ten. 

To ra:fe bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers, they 
fhould be fown in boxes (fuppofe three feet long, two 
wide, and fix inches deep) of light rich earth, about 
the middle of dugu/t, or September, and fetting them in 
_a funny fheltered place not under cover. Sow anemones 
and ranunculufes a quarter of an inch deep; irifes, col- 
chicums, and cyclamens, half an inch; and tulips, frit- 
tillaries, and hyacinths, near an inch deep, giving water 
ina dry time, fo as to keep the mould fomewhat moitt, 
but not wet. A little hay may be kept over the feeds 
till the plants appear, which perhaps will be {pring 
with fome. Sowings may take place alfo in March, 
or April, removing the boxes in May, to where they 
mav have only the morning fun. Thin them a little, 
if they come up thick, and when the ftalks die, put on 
half an inch of fine mould; and after the decay of the 
leat next fummer, they muft be planted out in nurlery 
beds, (latter end of Augu/t) two, or three inches afun- 
der, (according to their naturé) and fome will blow 
the following year, as the anemone and ranunculus, Sic. 
though the Ayacinth will be four, or five, and the tu/ip 
feven or eight firft. Thefe muft be removed ara 
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the fir nurfery bed to another, (as foon as their tops 
are decayed) and planted at fix inches diftance; and 
ever after treated as blowing plants. Keep them very’ 
clear of weeds, particularly tie feedings; which protect 
in fevere weather from froft, or heavy rain, by mets 
and hoops. A reed hurdle, or fomething elfe,. put up 
at the N. E. end, to break off the wind wen it is harih, 
will be proper. 

Fibrous rooted, &c. perennials, 1 propagated from 
feed, are to be treated as diennials ; but they are moftl 
increafed (as obferved) other ways, with lefs. trouble, 
and chiefly by parting the roots in autumn and /pring, 
or by rooted flips or offsets, fhortening their firaggling 
fibres. Many of them have creeping roots, and in- 
ereafe fo faft, that it 1s neceffary to take them up every 
three or four years ; and a removal of this fort is proper 
for moft perennials, in order to greater neatnefs, anda 
fuperior cultivation ; for though large tufts look hand. 
fome, they may be #e bulky, and fome kinds are apt to 
rot- fas bacheler’s butions) when thick, the ftalks and 
flowers come weak, and the leaves; toward the bot- 
<om, turn yellow. | 

In the next feéfion, is a lift of the moft common, 
eimameéntal, or curious perennial flowers, (eafy of cul- 
tivation) having férous and fefby roots, of which not 
all the forts are named, but thofe only which feemed 
moft worthy for felection. 

The generai culture of duldaus and tuberous roots is, 
to take them up aunually, foon after they have flowered; » 
when their leaves and ftalks turn yellow and decay, 
then the reot is at reff, and its fibres die. When firf 
taken up, lay them covered in dry ground for a few 
days, and then clean and harden them im the fun, (if 
not exceeding hot) when they muft be ftored ina dry 
place, till wanted: damp is apt to rot them. Never 
put many together, or into earthen veflels for keeping 
them, leit they mould and ficken. Fag ea 
popes ) It 
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It is not ab/olutely neceflary to take bulbs and tubers 
up every year, as every fecond or third may do; but 
itis the common practice of gardeners to do fo, be- 
- caufe it gives an opportunity to remove the offers for 
propagation, and the mother bulbs arethus ftrengthen- 
ed, as alfo from the renewed foil they meet with by a 
frefh plantation. Some people fuffer bulbous roots to 
remain many years without taking up; but then they 
cramp and itarve one another, and are apt to go off 
from their original beauty. - . 


’ Bulbs and tubers may be either replanted immediately _ 


on being taken up, or kept out of ground during their 
natural periods of reft ; or for fome forts even longer, 
as Anemony and Ranunculus, for feveral months. Ay- 
fumn flowering bulbs are to be taken up in May, if their 
leaves are decayed. | 

Spring flowering bulbs fhould be replanted in Sep. 
tember or Oficber ; thofe of the fumimer in O&ober, or 
November ; and thofe of autumn in July or Auguft. A 
litle before, or after, is not very material ; only when 
they are put in tqo foon, the Spring ones come fo for- 
ward as to be liable to be damaged in fevere winters, 
and f{prings ; and when kept out of the ground too long, 
the bulbs {pend themfelves firft in making roots. The 
Jcaly bulbs {as lihes) fhould not be kept cut of the 
ground above a month or fix weeks. Thofe that 
flower in fummer, may be put in the ground at different 
times, as early and late in aufumn, and early in the 
new year, (not later than February) to obtain a fuc- 
ceflion of blow. If any are putin at the end of Fedruary 
or beginning of March, they fhould remain two years 
for increafe. This is a common praé€tice with the 
anemone and ranunculus ; but when planted in winter, 
the foil fhould be a dry one, or made fo, by digging ima 
good quantity of fine fea-coal afhes, and coarte, or drift 


jand ; elfe they are apt to rot, if much wet falls, before - 
they have flarted fibres, efpecially when followed by | 


{harp 


fharp froft! They may be prote&ted from wet by 
mats, and from froft by peas haulm, or wheat itraw. 
Offsets of bulbs, and weak tubers, muft be planted 
a month before the full-fized roots ; and as they are not 
expected to flower the firft year, fhould be di'pofed ot 
in nurfery beds, (rather clofe) where they may grow 
a year, or two,, according to their ftrengh, as fome 
will be this time, or longer, before they ‘lower. Thofe 
taken from /caly bulbs, will not endure to be out of 
ground, and muft therefore be planted almoft immedi- 
ately. Bulbs taken up cut of feafon, 1. e. when they 
have remained fo long in the ground as to have {truck 
out frefh roots, fhould be removed with balls of earth, 
for though they may live without this care, they will 
be exceeding weak ; it is therefore neceflary exaétly to 
obferve the proper feafon for removal. | 
The foil that beft fuits}u/bous and tubcrous roots in 
general, is a fandy loam; but moft of the forts are not 
very nice. The ground for them fhould however be 
well dug, even two {pages deep, that their fibres may 
fhoot freely, and wet be completely drained from them, 
when much of it falls. This work fhould be done a 
week before planting, that the ground may fettle. In 
a light foil, roots of the renuncu/us have been found to 


. ftrike a yard deep, which may admonith, that in a clay 


bottom, it is proper to lay a body of {tones there, (fup- 
pofe at eighteen inches) that too much moifture ma 
not be detained to ficken the roots. 9G 
The depth at which bulbs {hould be planted, muft be 
according to their fize, three or four inches deep, from 
their top. Yubers alfo according to their fize ; ane- 


mones and ranunculufes at two, or two and a half 


inches, &c. Some bulbs will come up even when a 
foot below the ground, as crewn imperials, and crocufes, 
at fix inches, or more; fome-perfons, therefore, plant 
them deeper than the above rule, in order to be able to 
ftir the furtace of the ground without damaging them, 
butt is not advifable. — - pul Berit Geen Y 
pies Ae fhe iS oe 3. 4 Dhe 
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The proper @:/pefiion of bulbous and tuberous roots, 
1s either in dads (a trifle rounded) of frem three to four 
feet and a half wide, for the curious forts ; or in patches, 
to form clufters of three, four, or five, agreeable to the 
room they require. ‘There fhould be only one in a place 
(generally) of the white, or orange lily, crown epee 
rial, and fuch like large bulbs. 

In beds, the fancy forts of du/bs, and sialicas may be 
fet in rows, eight or nine inches afunder, ani from 
fveto feyen bis in the rows, according to their 


fize. The difance of four inches apart is, however, 
by fome > florifls thought fufficient for anemones and 
ranuncuinies: but certainly more were better, where a 


rs 


{trong ‘bl ow 38 a firft obje@. Hyaciniths fthould be - 


planted at ieven, or eight, though they are more com- 
monly fet at fix inches. Zulips fhould be at eight, or 
nine, though fix is often allthat 1s allowed them. 
When planted, if rain does not come in about four 
days, beds of bulbs and tubers fhould be watered, to 
fet chem growing, that they m.y not mould and rot. 
Though bu/ds may be ‘planted by a dibéle, (taking 
care that the earth Goes not lay hollow about the 
roots) a better way is, to draw drills, and place them 
in, giving them a gentle preffure into the ground, and 
covering neatly up. A little free faxd mav be ftrewed 
along the bottom of the drills, under Ayacinths, anemo- 
nes, and ranunculufes, if the foilis not a dry and light 
one. The def way of planting bulbs is, however, to 


draw the mould off the bed toa Sufficient depth ; - then 


lay the furface perfe€tly level ; give a watering ; ame 

when the top is a little dry, mark it out into proper 
fized lait then place a bulb in the middle of each, 
and carefully cover up, fo as not to throw them on their 


ides « Give the whole a litle preflure with the back of | 


a {pade to faften the mould. 
Bulbs and tubers in beds, may conveniently be pres 
feéied, when in fower, trom rain and fun, by an awn. 
rs which wili continue them in. perfection of blow 


4 much 


ae 
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blow much longerthan if always expofed. When thefe 
flowers, in beds, firft break ground, if the weather is 
fevere, they may then have an awning of mats, or cloth, 
occafionally over them; or a little peas Aauim, or 
wheat fraw, laid thinly on, juft to protect them in 
their tender flate a little; this regards particularly 
nights, for on days a cover iisale not remain on in to- 
lerable weather. But defcre the {hoots appear above 
ground, valuable beds of thefe tlowers fhould be thel- 
tered from having much wet, (even ali through winter) 
as moifture gives fro? fo preat power. If a body ot 
fncw \ies on, it fhould not be fuffered to melt there 
when it thaws. 

Spring flowering bulbs may be brought forward by 
planting them in “pets, or in water-glaffes, and fetting 
them'in warm rooms, or hot-beds; and thus, even in 
winter, we may have ornaments and {weets that court. 
our: admiration.’ The great variety of Ayacmths and 
polyanthus narciffus, furmith us amply 1 in this way ; but 
other early bulbs may alfo be thus forwarded. Pots, 
placed in a light warm éitchen window, may be brought 
torward to make their blew in the parlour, or if placed 
in any window, open to the /euth, it will forward them. 
Thefe fhould be potted i in Ueber, and have a light dry. 
foil, occafionally giving water. Bulbs may be put in 
glaffes at this time, and once a month after, to February, 
tor a fucceffion. | Let the bulb juit touch the water, 
which fhould be foft, and replenifhed fo often as to keep 
it-up to the bottom of the bulbs. Let it be completely 
changed about once a week ; and if a bit of mitre, the 
lize of a pea, be per in each time, it will ftrengthen 


the blow. 


Though Pulbone: flowers are propagated plentifully 
by roof oifsets, yet {ome are increafed from little bulbs 
formed on the fides or tops of the /falks, as the maly 
tribe, and the bulbiferous 47, Thefe fhould be taken 
off in Augu/}, dried a little in the fun, and then planted 
im —? beds as mainte: | | | 

: | 7 Bulés, 


; 
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Bulbs, propagated from offiets, produce a flower ex- 
a€tly like the parent; and varieties are only to be ob- 
tained from Jeed, which never produces flowers quite _ 
like the original the feed came from. | 
Let /eed be faved only from choice flowers, be — 
thorough ripe, and being hardened a httle in the fun, — 


“may be fowed foon after, in -pots, or boxes, of geod 


light earth. See page 284. Perfons of leifure and cu- 
riofity, would do well to amufe themfelves in this way, 
that we may not be fo much indebted to foretgners, for. 
a {upply of new flowers. 

An. ob/ervation may be here made, that the fame 
bulb (as is often thought) does not always continue ; 
for fome are renewed every year, as the /fulip; and 
others.the fecond, third, &c.; fo that when taken up: 
to remove offsets, the principal. bulb of the tulip, &c.. 
which is commonly eiteemed the old one, is,, in fa&, 
a new formed one, though (perhaps s) not lefs.in fize, 
and it may be bigger. 


As many SHRUBS (1. e. woody plants) are propa- 
gated in a view principally to their flowers, they will 
properly enough be confidered a little here, as. to their 
propagation. See feétion 9. : 

The deciduous fhrubs that are mott ufually cultivated. 
for their.ornamental nature, will be found in the lifts 
of the next fection; and their modes of propagation are: 


denoted thus :—4. budding—ec. cuttings—g. grafi— 


i. layers—r. roots—/. feeds—/. flips—fu. fuckers-—by: 


yx. roots, includes. offsets. 


Of the various methods. of propagating trees and 


fhrubs, that by feed is the beft, where it can be adopted 
’ {4s has been obferved) and the feafon is: autumn or 


Spring. Jf in. autumn, it may be earlier, or later, as 
the feeds ripen ; for foon after they are ripe is thé moft, 
proper time to commit them te the earth, covering the 

fmaller 
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fmaller feeds from half to a-fullinch; kernels;nuts) &c: 
from two to three inches, according to their fize. Any 
fort-fhat it 1s doubted will ftland-the winter in feed-beds, 
may be fown in pois, or boxes, fet in agarden frame or 
houfed-in fevere frofts. If in//pring, (as-it is a good 
rule to! fow alittle at both feafons, and fome tender forts 
require the latter) the feed muit be carefully kept from 
damp and vermiin,.and put into the ground towards the 
end-of February, or early in March. \The feeds of fome 
of the more delicate forts will require to be fown, at 
this feafon, on a flight Aot-bed ; and if a few of mo of 
the forts werethus treated;1t- would»be a good method, 
to infure their germination, and to forward them. Let » 
_ fpring fown feeds be watered occafionally, according to 
_ the weather, to keep them moift. “The earth they are 
fown im fhould be moderately light, dry, and rieh,_ 
and formed into beds of four feet wide, either in dril/s 
or at broad-caf?, firtt drawing earth off into the alleys, 
to cover with. See p. 69, 71. | | 
American trees‘and fhrubs'do very Wellin this‘cli- | 
mate, but the young plants are generally tender, and 
ihould: havé fome protettion,.one, two, or three years, 
till they get woody, and inured to the climate. - 
For graffing and éudding, (as fome fhrubs are propa- 

gated-this way) fee the feétion’ On Graffing; arid’ tor 
the propagation by fuckers, cuttings, layers, 8c. fee 
feétien 5 ; Ses eal fee pages 64, 111... Thofe 

_ trees, or fhrubs, from which cwitings of the fame year’s 
growth may be had.in' June, or July, may be greatly 
helped to itrike root, by covering. them: clofe.with a 
hand-glafs ; (as diretted for the ardutus, lift.5, fe&. 19). 
andit aglafs were-put over /ayers, that are difficult to 
_ftrike, it would-helpthem. _ : ae 
This mode of prepazation is- particularly adapted to: 
fome- forts-of evergreen fhrubs, which emit fibres more 
greély from the yeunge/?- wood. If year old waad: is” 
treated thus; the cuttings may be fet early in {pring ; 
or glaffes’ nay. be’ put- over. thofe-put out uy autumn. 


é 


a 
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But fpring cuttings, treated as the arbutus, is the fureft 
method to make dificult forts ftrike root. 

It may prove an obfervation of fome ufe, that trees 
and {hrubs raifed from jeed grow the largeft, from 
layers generally lefs, and from cuttings the leaft. 


Where budding can be practifed, it is preferable to 


graffing tor the propagation of fhrubs. 
For planting and marae fhrubs, &c. fee fe&tion 9, 
For Ames lee page 166. ay 


@ Ss 
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SECTION XIX. 


LISTS OF TREES, SHRUBS AND FLOWERS. 


*,* The names of the choiceft forts of put trees, 
will be found in fe€tion 17.> 


HE modes of cultrvation are here diteGted by the 
letters, as in laft feftion; adding m. for mo;/, 
‘w. for wet, and d. for dry. ‘Thofe not marked are to 
be underftood as (pretty much fo) indifferent as'to foil, 
and indeed thofe marked otherwife may grow in-a con- 


trary kind, and often do, though not fo flourifhingly; 


or fately as to extremes of heat or cold. 
The time of flowering 1s ‘annexed to thofe trees and 


‘fhrubs that are ¢Aus at all ornamental, and the more. 


ordinary heights they are found to attain are denoted 
in the arrangement a circumftance hitherto much 
wanted, as ufeful and necefJary to be known, in order 
to a right difpofal of them. Thofe of a naturally low 


growth have been, fometimes, planted behind in forub- : 


‘beries, 
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-beries, &c. and the taller forward; but yet this unfer- 
tunate circumftance muft be unavoidable to every inex- 
perienced planter, who has no other guide, than that 
thisis a free, and that is a /orwb, which are vague, in- 
definite terms as to ftature. | : 

The colewrs of the flowers are generally mentioned, 
as agreeable to be known, and of ule m the difpofal of 
trees and fhrubs at planting, to diverfify the fcene with 
more propriety. In a fewinitances the flowers, either 
as to time or colour, are not noticed as being too infigni- 
ficant to be ornamental, though the fruit, or foliage, 

_or both are. - } 

Such obfervations, as may be thought moft ufeful 
and neceflary, will follow each /?; but as neither all 
the forts, nor the varietzes of each fort, could be enu- 
merated in fuch a work as this, fo alfo the minutia of 

_ propagation, &c. is more than could be comprehended, 
or expected: Folio volumes (fo copious is the fubjeét) 
have left a variety of plants unnoticed, and much un- 
faid réfpe&ting cultivation. For ordinary ule, a greater 
enumeration, or more enlarged particulars, would in- 
deed have made the book /e/s valuable. If the felection 
and information is good, (and pains have been taken 
an the bufinefs) thofe for whom this book is defigned, 
will have no reafon to complain. | 

The names of trees, fhrubs and flowers, are in many 
cafes various, as fometimes a /cientific name prevails, 
and at other times a friviai; and of neither is there a 
' perfe&t agreement, for of both there is often more than 
one. The obje& therefore here has been, to give that 
name by which each is fuppofed beft known. Different 
plants.are fometimes called by the fame name, and a 

_ nice difcrimination is made by botanifts, according to | 

- flower, eh &c.; but thefe are no farther noticed than 
neceffary. Such defcriptions are given of each, as can- 
‘not (it is hoped) fail to identify the fort, when applied 
for to any nurferyman. — 
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ape the following Yi ifis of trees, the larger are marked 
with an afferif/m ; and in the / ists of forubs and. fiowers, 
difcrimination of &ze is made by figures, each being 
divided: into four forts, as to height; the’ loweft are 


marked No. 1. But it is ever to be undeérftoed, that | 


the foil, and ‘aes circumftances, will make a differ- 
ence, as to flature ; fo that the greater may become the 
jeis, and the Jefs Ae greater. 
_ Where &c. is afaxed to forts, it. means ice there 
are others ; and where it is added to the time of flower. 
g, jt. fignifies of more than.one month’s duration. It 
ts tthe nature of fome things to keep in blow nearly al} 
{immer ; to encourage which, and to firengtiten the 
plants, dead or dying flowers dhould be Speedily taken 
off, as they occur. See page 56. 
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List of deciduous trees, ulually called fare “fy ‘OF fit. 
ber trees, ferying both for ufe and ornament: 


Abele, is the white poplar; Afpen the tremulous poplar 
* Alder, common, hoary leayed, American, &c, ¢. J. f. ws, 
* 4/2, common, and Américan white: red and black, q- 
* Beech, common, and American purple leaved, Ait 
Birch, com. white, Virginian, and Canadian, &c. 78 /, See 
ing Chefvat. edible Spanifh, and common horfe, 7, M 
* Cyprefs, deciduous, or Virginian fwamp,..f/.w.  . 
* Etn, {mall and broad leaved, wych, or Scotch, &c. f£. 1. fu. 
_Hickery Nuz, fmooth white, and Toophi barked, de 
_ Hornbeam, common in variety, as to Heal, Jo 
* Lime, common, red- twigged, black American, &c./.6./. 
Larch, common red, white and black American, &c. J 
# Mapk, greater, Norway, and Fralian, Lf. ju. May. 
Sugar, plain tree, mountain, &c. ditto 
for ether forts, fee the lifts 2 and § 


hs 


Medlar com. German, Nottingham; and iain; ft I. re 


Mountain afo is fometimes a foreft tree, fee next ik 
* Netile tree, as next lift, grows large, and is a foreft tree © 


Nut tree, common hazel, or any orchard fort, /. fu. ‘ ees 
a! 


y ; 
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* Oak Enghifh, American forts, Spanifh, italian, &c.f. 
* Plane, Eaftern, Weftern, middle or Spanith, /. /. c. May 
* Poplar, white, black, tremulous, and Carolina, c. ¢. fw. We 
* Service tree, the wilder maple leaved, /, 4. June 

* Sycamore, is. the gréat maple, which fee. 

* Walnut, the common, or royal, and black Virginian, /. 
* Willw, white, or filver leaved, purple and fweet, &c. 


*,* For wnierwood amongft foreft trees, the ufual forts 
are widers, afb, ‘beech, birch, hazel, hornbeam, fallw, 
willow, and fometimes the <wych-eliz, common maple, paplars 
and fycamore. . 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES. 


Alders, cuttings of it grow readily, and may be thick 
truncheons a yard long, pointed, and thruft into foft | 
ground half way, or into a hole made with an iron bar. 

. This is the way alfo to propagate poplars, willows, and 
fallows ; alfo elders. There is a dwarf alder. 

-. Afo, the American forts do not grow near fo large 
as the common Englifh, For the ornamental afhes, fem 
the next lift. | | 

Birch is reckoned the worft of timber, yet the wood 
hag its ufes in feveral particular bufineffes. The 
American forts grow much larger than the Englifh. 

’ The tree is of that accommodating nature, that it will 
grow in any foil or fituation, wet or dry. It is well 
known, that a wine is made of its fap, by boring holes 
in full grown trees in fpring, before the leaves come 
out: from a number of trees a great deal may be col- 

- le&ted. Without being unpleafant, (if properly made) 

_ birch wines relifhed by many, and_is reckoned very me- 
dicinal in fcorbutic; and other complaints.* There is 

* It has been the with of the author to fpeak of the me. 
dical properties of many plants that have occurred in this © 
work, but room Could not be allowed it. The prace/s, &c. 
of birch wine, with the groperties of moft plants, will be found 
in Meyrick’s Family Herbal, 8vo.a good book. 

an O 4 a me. 
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a method of catching the liquor, by putting into the 
holes (deeply bored) faucets of elder. See next lift. 
_ Chefnut, ornamental., See the next lift. - - 

_* Kim, the wych-is the quickeft grower, and. will 
flourifh in any foil; but the broad leaved is reckoned 
the beft timber, and the fmall-leaved the meft orna- 
mental; it fhotild havea good foil. The wych is eafily 
raifed from feed, (fown direétly after it. is ripe) but the 
other forts are propagated from fuckers, or layers, or 
grating on the wych. In order to obtain fuckers, and 
{noots for layers, /tco/s are to be formed by cutting down 
{ome young trees, almoft clofe tothe ground. Trees from 
layers are better than from fuckers. Obferve, that 
whatever is to be propagated by /ayers, or fuckers, 
making /foo/s is the way to procure them. Gd 

Hornbeam, the common {fort will grow very large in 
fome foils, but the Virginian (flowering yellow) will 
hardly reach thirty feet, and the hop not above twenty. 
Phe horrbeam feathers down lower and thicker than 
any other tree, and the property of holding its decayed 
leaves on all winter, adapts the common fort for a 
{creen from winds. See pagelli. 

Nut tree, as timber, will be befi propagated from 
nuts, either to remain where fown, or planted ont 
while young, keeping. the ftems trimmed up, free of 
fhoots, to about five or fix feet, (according to itrength) 
and then to ferm a head, topping the leading fhoot for 
the purpofe, which will occafion feveral branches to 
proceed from the upper eyes; and this is the way to 
form all forts of trees to good heads. | 

Oak, the Englijh produces the belt wood, but the 
‘American forts are the faftett growers, though they do. 
‘not attain to the fize of the Englfh. ‘A cool ftrong 
foil produces the handiomett trees, and tougheit timber. 
Oaks fhould not be above three or four years old before 
they are planted, for the older they are, the more check 
they receive, and it is a tree that,does, not tran‘plant 
well. Hence all the care fhould’ be taken that can be 

; | ; in 
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in the bufinefs.. See feé?ion 10. But oaks fucceed beft 
without removal, having a fap, or downright root,_ 
- which is frequently broke in taking up: A// trees 
would probably thus come finer, if it was convement, 
The confequence of preferving the tap has been fuf- 
petted; but it is certainly Nature’s direction, for rather 
than give up the point, the tap of the oak will make 
its way downward, in a direét line;. through the hardeft 
foils. See page 80. | | 

Poplar to propagate by cuttings, fee alder; but 
younger and {maller cuttings for this tree do better, as 
thofe of one or two years old, and half a yard long : 
The black. poplar does not fucceed' well by truncheons: 

Walnut, when planted for timber, fhould be young, 
and the tap root, if poffible, preferved whole. | The 
black virginia grows more erect, but'the other makes _ 
the largeit tree, and beft wood. The white Virgiman 
is the Ayckery nut. Ali thefe make the beft trees, when 
_ grown trom feed without tranfplanting. 

Willaw and fallow, to propagate by cuttings, fee 
alder. ere 

*,* OF all the fore/ trees here mentioned, the a/h,. 
the beech, the elm, andthe oak, are the principal ;: and. 
to plant thefe,. and others, is a work of the moft com- 
mendable, and eventually of the moft profitable. kind.- 
See paves 78, 412, 119, &c. 
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List of large deciduous trees, confideréd chiefly az 
ernamental,. tor pleafure grounds; &c.. : 


* Acacia;. triple thorned, fewer thorned, &c.-/..L. c.-/u:July 
* Afe, Calabrian manna, and large flowering, / gr. Apr. 
_—— weeping and variegated, wh. and yel. leaved,.4. gro- 
—— dwarf flowering (fmall white bunches) /. g7.-May. ' 

* Beech, white, and yellow -ftripedleaved, 3.gr.in. 
| = O> Birchss 
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Birch, weeping or pendulous twigged, /. / fu. 
Boicktbere: common purging berried, /. fu..c. May 
Catalpa (tree bignonia) or trumpet fower: ¢./, f, Aug.- 


- Cherry, the bird, common and Cornifh, &c. /. 6. . gr. May 


Cornelian, male cornus, or cornel, /. ¢. 2. fv. Apr. 


Cheftnut, fcar. and yellow flow. ftrip. leaved,/. d. gr.May 


Date-plum, Or. pet -fimox, is the pifbamin below. 
Elm, pendulous twigged and variegated leaved, Ler. 


Frangula, alpine and berry bearing alder, f. c. iy fu. Jone 


Gleditfia is the acacia above, which fee. 
Hornbeam, variegated, hop, and oriental, gr. /. Z, 


Laburnham, com. ‘broad and narrow leaved, f. c. /. May : 


Larch, or the deciduous fixe, fee laft lift. 
Lime (or linden tree) with variegated leaves, /. c. gr. 


‘Magnolia, umbrella, glaucous leaved, &c. /./. c. June. @. 


Maple, {car. flowering, and mountain, /. /. fx. May 
Cretan or Levant, and Tartarian; ditto. 
Mountain afe, ox bird’s fervice, pl. and firp. A /. May 
lettle tree, black, and purple fruited, Fc l, Jus May.. 
—___-——— bloach leavyed of both forts, gr. May 4 
Qok, ftriped, and red leaved Virginian, 4. er. f. | 


Parkin plum, or Gate, European, t. fi fu. May, d. 


Pifiachia nut, or com, turpentine tree, &e./. /. May. 
Peplar, with variegated or ftriped leaves, c. L. gr. - 
Robinie, com. or faife aaa, wh. flow. /. c. Zfa. June 
for other forts, fee the following lift ; 
Servite tree, or forb apple, true, and baftard, if. 1. way 
Tacamahacca, or balfamic poplar tree, ¢. /. fz. 


Tulip tree, fometimes called lily flowered, /. /. /z. July 


: P dateebok. or méally way-faring treé, f. /. c. fii. May 


a 


——_——.— American forts, and triped, b. gr. in. May 
Willow, weeping, fhining leaved, and Bice twigged, ce 


= eae 


and “at of iets or plantations of timber, Sil cg 


the boundaries of grounds. Here they will appear to great 
advantage ; but more. fo, if: planted. fugly in detached 


fituations : Mott of them are good wood for ine 


ferving one purpofe or other, 
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“OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES. 


_ - Buckhorn, if raifed-from feed, fow early in autumn, 
as foon as the berries can be procured, and perhaps 
fome may come up the following fpring, but moft of 
them will lay another year. This is the cafe with 
other feeds, as fweet driar, &c. See page 78. 

Caiaipa fhould grow fingly, that it may have its 
natural wide fpread, ‘and, if pofflible, let 1t be-on a plat 
of grafs, where it will appear to great advantage. It 


. ~ . > . - oO . 
is very hardy ; but as it comes out late, 1t 1s advifable 


_ to give it a favourable afpect. 


Maple, of the fcarlets, there are the Virginian and fir 
Charles Wager’s, both very ornamental, but the latter 
moft fo. The Mountain hath fhining leaves, and con=- 


tmues fate in autumn. 


Magnolias are to be confidered as rather tender, 
efpecially young plants. The glaucous leaved is of 
the loweft growth, (about ten feet) but all are elegantly 
ornamental with their white flowers: There is alfo a 
blue flowered one. Let them have adry foil, as all 
tender plants fhould, as well as a warm fituation. 

Mountain a/b produces its white flowersin May. Its 
foliage is‘pretty, and its fruit of red berries is one of the 
greateft ornaments of autumn, coming very early, and 
hanging all winter, 7f the blackbird, &c, will let them 
alone. As it deferves the moft confpicuous fituation, 
it will be proper to plant fome near the houfe, and moft 
fréquented places, where birds may be difturbed from 
their too frequent vifits. i ; 

Pifhamin, or date plum, is chieily cultivated -here as 


ornamental for its fhining leaves ; its fruit is, however, 


4 


eat by fome, like the medlar and forb, ina ftate of de- 


cay. Houfe young plants in pots the firft winter :_Al- 
low this tree a dry foil and fhelter. — at} 
Piftachia, this is the hardieft of three forts. Treat 


it asatender plant, whilil young, for three or four 
| O6 ; 


years, 


I 


« 
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years, arid let it have finally. a theltered fituation from 
windy anda dry foil. , 

‘Tulip.tree is tender. whilf young, ‘bei ities 
very: hardy ; is uncertain in flowering, ‘but™ hatidfome 


in it:leaf and growth, and has been ufed" to be planted 
fingly-on lawns, &c. It isa nativeof Vi irgmia, where 


~ it.attairis to. fo vait a nde asto be from'twenty to thirty 
feet in girth, though here it bh gs pace mend with | an 
ordinary elm.. | 
Virburnham, or way- faring tree, ‘18 very pretty, - 


its hoary lowes. and white flowers, fucceeded by faih 
in autumn, in bun ches of red berries. “The American 
forts grow not near fo high, but they rarely ripen their. 
berries here. The variegated fort. does not grow {o- 
large as the plain, which is the cafe with alk eed 


plants. See next. lift. 


ee & He He 
TIT... 


List of fmaller deciduous trees, of forubs es tree 
growth, ornamental for pleats grounds, : 


* Almond tree, fweet and bit. red and, wh.. flow. L b, April 
* ——__———. oriental filver leaved, (..5. April — 
Amerpha,, or baftard indigo, pur. flawer, /.//7, June 
Andromeda, tree fort, or Carolina forrel tree, 1. Ju. f.. 
* Apple, Siberian and Virginian crabs,,/.,er.. May — 
* —— Tartarian crab, beautiful large fruit, gr. May 
We double flow. Chinefe’ (Pyrus ‘foedtabilis ) gr Mey. 
_ American, very {mall or berry-crab, /. gr. May 
_ Aralia, thorny, or Angelica tree, yel. flow. f. r. Aug. 
° Azarale thorn, Virginian cock{pur, &e. f. lb. gr: May~ 
* Azederach, com. bead tree, or paternofter nut, f; July 
Berberry, red, white, and black, feep. 263, ¢. Li/- /u.’May- 
Benjamin tree, or benzoin gum, yel. flow. J ‘ef. April. 
 Bignonia, fee trumpet flower in this lift. » 
* Bladder nat, five and three leaved forts, f fu. 1. c.' May. 
 =eme= feng, {ee colutea 


Backthorny, 
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Buckthorn, fea, European and Canadian, f. z. /. June 
Curagana, or Siberian robinia, yel. flow. c. 7. /- /w. May — 
_ Cafiobury bub, or baftard caffine, wh, flow. /. k: Auguft 
a th com. double white and blufh flow. 0. gr. May. ; 
weeping or pendulous branched, f. 8. gr. May | 
Mabaleb, ox perfumed cherry, /. 8. gr. May 
5 salto dark American cheftnut, or oak, J. in, May. 
. Clematis, (a climber} fee virgin’s bower. : 
- Colutea, com. or tree bladder fena, yel. flow. 4 7 July 7 
Date plum (pifhamin) Virginian, 4 /. /z. May, ¢@ 
“Dogwood, or bloody twig, com, and Virginian, c.7./.June_ 
Elder, bie wh. gr. and red berried and ftriped, c.f. f. June 
“Gxeldre rofe, often called fnow-ball tree, ¢. 1. /z. May - 
Hawthorn, com. doub. fearl. berried, &c. 4. er. 7, May 
Glaftonbury, blows*in the winter, A Be sr? 
Virginian thorned and thornlefs, (.4.4.gr.1 -May 
Judas tree, com. and Canadian, pur. red, wh. /. Ma 
Kidney- bean tree, Carolina, (a climber) ta f. July a. 
Lilac, com. purple, blue and white flow. /. fz. /. May 
~ Medlar, woolly leaved, pur. fl. red fruit, /. 1.6. gr. May 
Nettle tree, eaftern vel. flow. and bloached, /. 7. c. gr.May 
Oleafter, narrow leaved, or wild olive, /. c. June d. 
Peach, doub. bloff. as a ftandard, no fruit, 6. April 
Pear, doub. bloff. harfh baking fruit, 4. ¢7, May 
Plum, doub. bloff. and ftriped leaved, 2. gr. May 
Privet, deciduous, plain and ftriped, /. /z. /. c. June 
Rabizia, or rofe acacia, fear. flow. fc. /. fu. May 
fhrubby quaternate leaved, yel. 7. /. fu. ‘June 
Spindle tree, nar. broad, and ftriped leaved, /. &.c. gr. Ap. 
Stewartia, or Malacodendren, white fow. /. /. 7. c. June 
Suqnach, tanners, wh. fl. and ftag’s horn, red, /. /u./. June 
- Carolina fcarlety and Canadia red, &c. ditto 
Tamarife, French, with: -pale red flowers, c././. July 
Venetian, (cotinus} pur. flow. /. fz. f. July 
y Trumpet. flower, (bignonia) fcarlet and yellow, c. /. /. July 
Viburnham, American forts, white flow. /al. c. fz. July 
adi s eal entire leaved, doub. pur. flow. /. c. Aug, 
— fingle pur. blue, red itriped, 4.¢. July 
fee clematis, in the next lift 


. White 7 say or Joie leaf. tree, wh. flow. f, /. fu. May t 
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OBSERVATLONS O'N PARTICULAR TREES, &c, 


Andromeda tree is tender, and muft thérefore havé “¥ 


fituation accordingly. It was always a part of the green- 
houfe furniture; but does fometimes abroad ; ; and it is 
very well to try what may. be done with the hardieft 
green-houfe plants. 


Apple, thele crabs produce rather flender wood, and 


_ theretore fhould not be in a crowded, or fhady Breton, 
but ‘rather, as much as poilible, in detached fingle 


plants. The fruit of the three’ firfi makes fuperior tarts, 


and the latter an excellent preferve; and the fruit of all 
of them may be introduced in the defer7, when full ripe. 
Allow the doxdle flowering apple a good fituation, to 
preferve its charming crimfon blow as Jong as poffible. 


i- 
Azederach souatater as tender ; its foliage 1s beautiful, 


flowers white, and fruit: yellow. 

Cafbiobury buf muft have a fheltered fituation, _ par- 
ticularly the young plants, which fhould be protected 
fortwo or three winters. _ 

Spindle tree ~ ({ometimes- called prickwood) is very 
beautiful with its leaves in autumn, for which (as many 
other p lants) it 1s chiefly confidered as ornamental, its 
flowers making no fhow. ‘The feed lies two years be- 
fore it comes up. 

Stewartia, a fine fhrub, a little tender whilft young. 
Layers require two years to firike. Cuitings manage 
as direfted for arbutus. Seeds are imported from Vir- 
Linia. 

Trumpet flower, fometimes called fearlet jafmine, isa 
trailing plant, and therefore requires training to a wall 
for fupport ; or having fomething to climb on it will 
proceed much in thew ay of an honeyfuckle. It is.rather 


tender, and muft have a good fituation, but when 


properly managed is a great beauty. Prune it to a 


few eyes, precifely upon the principle of a wme. The 
fhoots will {trike into cracks of the wallsand mount 


_high where there is room. See ene ladt lift. - 
List 
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called fhrubs, cultivated for ornament: 


Berg Sis 5 eee Nn 
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~ 


List of the lower deciduous trees and woody plants, 


~ 


Almond, dwarf, fing. and doub. red 4. Atfy. 6. gr. April 
dwarf, with leaves hoary underneath, ditto. 

All Spice tree, Carolina, or pompadore, /. May @, 
Allyfon, prickly and hoary leaved, wh. /./u.c. July @, 
Althea frutex, pur. red, white eee A. &e.-l. ju. f. Sept.. - 
Amelanchier, dwarf bl. fruited medlar,f. J. 4 b. Lie May. 
Andromeda, farubby, wh. yel. redand pur. fl. £2 fa. July 
Aralea, herbaceous Canada and Virginian, 7. /. June 
Azalia, American honeyfuckle, wh. red, fear. /. 7. July 
Bladder fena, Pocock’s early deep a Sf. fl. Jane 
——_———— oriental, or the blood red, /. /. July 
fhrubby Ethiopian fcarlet, Aug. d. 
——_—_—— fee co/utea in the laft lift, and below 
Bramble, doub. bloffomed, and wh. berried, I, fa. f. May 


eee 


By Briar, fw! fing. doub. femi. pink and fear. /. /u. 1, June 
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Broom, com. Englifh, Dyer’s, and dw. Portugal, /..7. May 
large Portugal, and upright, Montpelier, f.r. June 
--— wn. flowered, esis and upright, /£ r. June 
Buckthorn, dwarf purging berried, Jal. ce. May 
long leaved dwarf ditto, /. /, c. May 
Lutton tree Weephelanthus) American, /./.c. July 
Clematis (virgin’s bower) upright wh. blue, ~. /. June 
— oriental, climbing, yel. flow. /.c. May, &c. 
Candleberry Leh, wh, flow. ‘blue berried, /. /. fu. June m. 
3 dw. Carolina, br. leav.c./. / fa. Ju.m. 


Chaffe tree, nar. and br. leaved, pur. and wh, /. Sept. 


Cherry, com. dwarf, and dw. Canada bird, g 4 . gr. May 


_Clethra, alder leaved, full of wh. flow./. Site july, &e. 


Cononilla juncea, or ch like Spanifh, /. June 

Cotoneafier, (a medlar) dwarf quince, /. /. 6. gr. May 

Coreopfis, two American forts, yel. flow. aff. ee &C. 

ee Jorub, (potentilla) com. yek flow. /v. /. c. June 

grandiflorus, and filvery, yel. a r a June 

wh, flow, upright, and trailing, 7./. June 
| 3 Cuifus 


oo 
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Cytifus, bl. bafed, and feffile leaved, /. c. /. June, @. 
Elder, dwarf, wh, flow. and black fruit, f. c eialy 
Gale, the {weet willow, or Dutch my ttle, r. June w. 
Germander tree, wh. yel. and pur. flow. fl. c. /. July, @ | 
Hawthorn, goofeberry leaved, yel. fruited, /(.. May : 
Hamamelis (witch hazel) Virginian, /. 7. low. in winter © 
leahaat chmbing Eng. wh. and red, c. /, f. June, &c. 
| climping Dutch red; early anit late, ditto 
climb. Italian, wh. mal. and yel.c. 1 f. May 
erect fly, wh. flow. sual red berry, ditto — 
—————~ ereét alpine, red flow. and red berry, ditto. 
———— erect acadian (diervilla) yel. 1. c.f. ju.. May 
——-——— there are two climbing ftriped leaved forts _ 
Hydrangea, Virginian white flowering, r r. fu. Aug. m, 
Eby pericum fratex, br.and nar. leaved, /. fu. c. June = 
John’s wort, ftinking, inodorous, and Coney, fa. f. Jane 
Soi Enea flow. fomewhat tender, /z. Aug. 
Trea, Virginian, full of white flowers, /. /. July, &c. 
Fase wh. fl, plain, and wh. and yel. ftrip. /..c. June. 
— trailing yellow flowered, lees fe June, &c. 
— erect dwarf yel. flowered, /..c.-/u. July, &c.. 

ree . , deciduous five leaved,. or Wiceaome: creeper, c. 4, fe. 
Mallow tree, com. fhrubby. lavas fic. June, &e. 
—_——_—__——-— three-and five lobed fhrubby, do. fc, June 
Medlar, dwarf alpine,. red fruited,./. Z. 6. gr. May 
— Canada, fnowy, purple fruit, ditto~ 
— fee amelanchier and coteneafier 
Mezercon, wh.. purp..reds and crimfons,./. Feb.. dew 
Orobus, or bitter vetch, purp.and blue,.f.7. Apr, S&< 
Perftan lilac, blue and. white flowering, /. fie Z. ft 
Pissers oak, common,. white fowered, x4. L July 
afp, or varnifh.tree,. ditto- oe 
Purflane tree, fea, twa forts, c..Aug.. 


Pomegranate, fing..doub, and. ftrip. flow. 2 yin n July. 


‘Rafpberry,.common f{weet. flowering, purple. /z. July 


Reft harrow, com. fhrubby purp. flow. fi May, &e.~.+ 
Rhododendron, alpine, and Mount Baldis red; fcr: Septs< 
—___—-— ferrugineous leaved, red flow. A c.+. Aug. 
Robinia, dw. quaternate leaved, yel. flow.f. c J. fu. a 
Rofes:. The leave forts are, dwarf Scotch fingle red.-— 


dwarf common fingle white,—dwarf. Penfitvanian fingley 


-and- 
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‘and double red. -—~ dwarf © burnet’ Teaved” fingle red and 
ftriped. —rofe de meux—crimfon wreaks arid dwarf i 
blufh Burgundy. i 

Middling heizhts. =u Snteinony fingle’ ahi: doable, rede 
common red and white, fingle and double, and femi-double 
monthly red, blufh, white and Rriped—maiden’ 8 ‘blufh - 
double—virgin pale red thornlefs—mofs- provence double. 
red—rofe of the world, femi-double Rripsd velvet » deuble: 
and femi-double. _ 

Taller forts are,—Provence red, bluhh, and white double 
—damafk white, red, and blufh femi double— York and 
-Lancafter femi-double variegated—Auftrian fingle, yellow, 
and another fingle, red one fide, and yellow on the other — 
double yellow. “! 

Tale? forts ibe klinipte bearing, fingle and double red 
—royal red—Frankfort, purpie red—great burnet leaved,. 
fingle red—Carolina and V1 irginia ingle red—mutk, fingle 
and double white. 7 
4. Scorpion fena, com. large, yel. flow. co hf Jane, &e. 

2 common dwarf, ditto: 

4 Snowdrop tree, or fringe tree, white flow. f/. /. iin 

Spirea Sratex com, willow leaved, pink; /z./.¢. June © 

downy leaved red, and wh. flow. ditto: 

guelder-rofe leaved, wh. flow. oi pe ce July 

—— Siberian and Sean if, wh, fi. /. ¢. -May 

Sumach, myrtle leaved, white flowered, /a. ‘ June 

Sun aaa, tickfeeded, fee careapfis 

4 Syringes, large plain and fri. leaxed, wh. ¢, L. Sus Miy 

2 dwarf double-flowered, white difto i>) 

4 Tamarife, German, very pretty, red fl. ¢, hfe ok hae : 
7 for other forts fee laft litt 

Loxicodendran, fee poifon oak and a/b eli 

Treet refoil, black bafe, (f-cundus clufiz) fee cytifus ~*~ 
2 Tutfan, or park leaves, (like St, Fohn’s awort ) fi.f. aly 
2 Vetch, wood, or fy ae wh. many flowered. /. r. Aug. 

4 Viseianidhe fi ik variety, pur. flow.a climber, c./. July 
z Willow berb, -or French willow, pur. &c. ri //. bana ts 
- fee loofeftrife, litt XT. yea 


ie As it is common to plant low herbaceous. perennial 
flowers in the front of fhrubberies, &c. fo amongft the 
fhrubs, fome of the loftier forts may properiy be, though 
as an n 
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annual ‘in’ » alk, as the tall. acces, or snark [ooods, fier, 
per Sunflower, &, 

OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR SHRUBS. 


All -fpice-tree mutit have a-warm and dry part of the 
- fhrabbery. - The whole plant is aromatic. 


Aralia, thorny, 38 propagated by pieces of its large 3 


‘roots, and perhaps many other plants might be fo: In 
this way, the pyramidal campanula Tucceeds. 
Azalea likes cool ground, and rather fhady ; muft be 


fheltered as to winds, and in this climate fhould rather - 


havea dry healthy foil, kept cool by occafional watering 
during fummer.. It is a-very beautiful fhrub. | 
Candleberry myrtle is fo called, from the Americans 
procuring a wax from the herries of this plant to make 
candles of. It is rather tender, yet likes (as man 
American plants do) a' moift foul; let it be well theltered 
from bleak winds. 
Clethrais an elegant fhrub, flowering all fummer and 
- even winter; it prefersa moift foil. 
Corenilla is tao tender to abide ferusen winters, but in 


general will do, with a little attention: Its nieces are © 


very pretty, of a bright yellow. There are other forts 
more tender, which muft be potted for ‘protettion from 
xe by houfing them. 

Cy#fus, deciduous and evergreen, desis is 2 variety 
of, and all very ornamental, with their yellow flowers. 
They are rather too tender for the open ground, and 
the hardier forts here mentioned, if tried abroad, muft 
have a dry warm fituation. Seedlings fhould be houfed, 


or well protected i in frames for the firft winter, but not . 


kept too clofe. 
Germander tree treat as sender. toe though it will live 
abroad, itis moftly a green-houfe plant. ; 
Hydrangea confider as rather tender. and-pot forme: 
x can hardly be kept too moult at the roots. 
Mallow tree manage as the cyti/us, though: it. is not 
quite 


ses 1 
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quite fo tender. All feedlings that can be brought up > 
in the open air, make much finer plants. The tender 
forts fhould be. put out in nurfery-beds, and sccafanally 
_ proteéted by covering, and fome pottedto be eccaftaxally 
houfed. | | 

Paifon trees, even the touch of the leaves of thefe 
plants wall affe€t.the {kin, but the fap 1s very {even 
dangeroufly) acrimonious. = = ,,.— | 

Pomegranate mutt have a good :fouth wall, and. rich 
foil. ‘The double fort fhould be occafionally mated in 
fevere froft. In very favourable fituations (however) - 
they ee iateded. in e/paliers, dwart, half, and.even 
full flandards. ‘The beft feafon for planting the pome-. 
granate is in fpring, when juft beginning to fhoot.. It 
us rather rude of growth, and muff therefore have 
timely training. The principal pruning fhould always © 
_ be in autumn, and from time_to time all firaggling, fu- 
perfluous growths taken off, that fhoots may be encou- 
aged to put out ftrong blofioms, in the fullnefs of 
which the great merit confifis. ‘Thefe bearers fhould be 
_ fix meches, .or rather more, funder. The mode of 

ilowering is.at the ends of the young fhoots: nothing 
equals this plant in finenefs of blow. ‘The double fort 
18 more commonly planted; but the fingle flower is very 
beautiful, and its fruit, which will mpen.in fnug fa- 
vourable fituations and feafons, makes a fine {how aifo, 
efpecially when burit. Both flowers and fruit are of a 
very fine {carlet. | : 

Reofe claims precedence of other fhrubs.. In its 
varieties 1t fhould be planted in all fituations.; but the 
Provence more particularly. This fhrub, in moft (if 
not all its forts) does beft in a cool ftrong foil. ‘Be 
_.« Phe grder of blowimg may be reckoned thus: Cix- 

namon, ({ometimes called the May-rofe) monthly damafk, 
buxnet, Scotch, Penfylvanian, apple, &c. Then the latest 
roles we shave, are thofe of the monthly again, and the 
mufe. Oceafionally every fort may bear a few Jate 
ones; but chiefly the Provence. To encourage this 

3 :  fhrub 
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fhrub to 7reat us in the latter part of the year, pulling 
off the firft rofes, as foon as they begin to decay, is a 
means; but to pull off all the duds, at the ufval time of 
blow, froma beve trees, 18 a more certain method. A 
more fure way fll, is to top the new fhoots towards 
the end of Mey, or prune down to two or three eyes : 
Thefe manauvres fhould be particularly exercifed on 
the monthly forts. Tranfplanting rofes in fpring, is a 
means to effe€&i a middle blow; and if into a North 
border, and cool ground, this may be done late in 
April, or evenin May, (occafionally watering) pruning 
_atthe fame time fhort. arly rofes are obtained by 
being trained ag 3 
planted, and having glafs {as the light-of a cucumber 
frame} put before it will fometimes come as early as 
theend of April; or beginning of May. It is a good 
Way to put mofs round the roots of thefe wall trees in 
March, tokeep the ground warm, and at the fame time 
moult, which helps us to both forward and largé rofes: 
In dry and hot fituations water often. sachae 
To difpofe rofetrees to bear forward, the not fuffering 
any flowers to blow the prefent year, and pruning fhort 


in July, or Auguft, is ameans from which much may 


be expeéted, efpecially if there is any artificial warmth 


uted inthe fpring to force them. With a view to. 


this fome good brufhy rooted, low growing plants, may 
be potted in autumn, not fuffered to bear the next 
fummer, and being pruned down (as above) will force 
well the next /prmg. Rofe trees potted for an ordi- 
nary blow, muit not be in too fmall pots, nor placed in 
a warm fituation, except early in /pring, and muft be 
kept cool by frequent watering. : a } 
As to the propagation of rofe trees, many will fend 
forth fuckers enow, and thofe that do not, fhould be 
layered, by flitting (as carnations) or budded; but may 
_ betwo years before they root. See page 66. Some 
will come by cu/tings, but uncertainly, as the éurgundy 
&e. The China evergreen, or everblawing rofe, ar 
wel; 


gainft a fouth wall. The monthly thus ~ 
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well ma cuttings; but feldom will do abroad, except in 
the fummer months, and therefore is not in this lift. 
There are two colours, pale and deep red: It grows 
low, and rather weak. ‘The durnet, apple, or any other 
fort producing good feed, may be propagated that w. ay; 


but it isa flow way, the feed feldom coming up till the 


fecond year. The double yellow rofe blows indiffer- 
ently, but when fair, the flowers are very beautiful. 
Plant it againit an eaft wall, and in dry, but trong 
ground: J fufpect. an infeét makes it fail. 

Snow-drop tree is confiderably ornamental. Layers 
will be two years in rooting. It raifed from, feed, 
imported) fow it as foon as it arrives, in pots, or boxes, 
and houfe before frofts come. If they come not up 
the firft year, fet them on a gentle heat the following 


fpring, and they will foon appears Shelter the feed- 


jings 1n a frame, or a green-houfe. 

Tutfan grows wild in woods, and will therefore do 
well m the fhade, as among trees. Every fhrub, or 
plant, that wv//flourifh in fuch a fituation is valuable ; 
and a gardener’s attention will be well employed to 
difeover them, by trials, &c. The St. John’s. wart, 
and St. Peter’s wort, (allied to tut/an ) ene be Agee in 
the fhade. 

Willow ' herb, as its roots run much, fhould foment 
it be put in large pots; andas it loves moiftitre, may be 
fet 1 in the thade, and e.9 well watered. 


* * * + *& } 
Vv 


List of evergreen trees, fome of which are © confi i. 
tre as foreft, or timber. trees. 


* Arbor vite, common American and Chinefe, f. /.¢. 
Andromeda, or Carolina forrel tree, /. 1. /u. July, ~. 
~ Arbutus, com. and fcar. fi. fing. and doub,. / he C. it. Nov. | 
* ———— oriental, broad leayed, a 
<7 ee iv Bay 
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Bay tree, common, doub. fi. and ftriped: leaved, 1. fv. d. 
Box tree, broad and narrow leaved,/. /. f7. ¢. "See: lift 6. 
* Cedar of Libanus, Carolina, and Virginia, / 
Phoenician, Lycian and Bermudian, 12 
Cork tree, fee the article oak’ 
* Cyprefs large common upright, and male-{preading; /. 
— Portugal pendulous, or gae@ cedar, /. 
—_—_— the lower upright, or pyramideal fhaped, S 
* fir, fpruce, Norway, American forts, &c./. See Pize: 
= filver, (1.¢€. the] pitch fir) and:balm of gilead, / 
* hemlock, and.variegated balm of gilead; fA. 1 
Heily; feveral plain, and-many variegated forts, /. 4. gr. 6. 


_~+—- Dahoon, and Yapon, or S. fea tea tree, ditto 
Fuuper, Swedifh, and two Spanith forts, f.. . 

fee cedar, Virginian, (1, e. the red) &c. 
Laurel, com. cherry bay, and itriped forts, 1. c./. fie 
———— Portugal, reddith wood, bright leaves, ditto 
hee evergreen cretan, /.c. /uz. 
Hed or laurel leaved tulip tree, /. i‘ ? Avgit 


Z 


oS 


: (lex) common ‘evergreen, br. and nar. leaved, /(, 
— . Montpelier, or holly leavedoak, / 
— cork tree, broad and narrow eared a : 
“—— Molucea, or the American live Uae 7; ft? 
— fcarlet bearing, orithe kermes-oak,; fr 
Pize tree, wild Scotch pine, commonly called fr, /. 
pinaiter, fone, mountain Siberian; A 
Weymouth, torch, or: Virginiafwamp, 
Carolina fwamp, or prickly” ‘coned, &c. /- 
Privet, common evergreen, white flower, /. fz. 4. June. 
* Py racantha, or evergreen-thorn, red berry, /. /. ce ied | 
+ Savin, large upright, Port ugal. See next lift, /- de. 
Spindle tree, American plain and itriped evergr. / ee, 
Rs Gaprotes tree, fee ardutus in this lift. 


ew, forty; narrow, broad, and ftriped leaved, /. 


=e 
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* * Some of t! hefe, though they attain, in a -courfe of 
bee .confiderable hei ght, may be’ oceafionally. confidered® 
as large forubs, inftead of trees, and planted: accordingly : 
Skilfal, pruning will help to: keep: mp 1 thiubs Sowers: and 
iead others to mount, 

OBSER- 


7 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES. 


* Andromeda age fhould have a dry foil, and fheltered, 
fituation ; proteft firit winter after planting. 

Arbor vite, though both forts are in eftimation, yet 
the Chinefe.is_moit. ornamental... Naturally they are, 


of large growth, and, hardy, yet fometimes the Chine/e 


fort is kept in pots, as an agreeable companion (for 
feveral years) of other exotic ever greens. 

Arbutus. may be:,propagated from the firft young 
fhoots of the fummer, planting them in pots, and put 


‘ting them in a, moderate hot-bed,. (rather of dark ) 


covering clofe with a hand-gla/s that 1s air tight; and. 
thus moft.tender fhoots of woody plants, which are 
found difficult to ftrike, may (moft probably) be made 
to grow, asthe day, celapirus, cyprefs, &c. They may 
be tried on a.warm. border, keeping the earth. cool, 
andthe glailes clofe. If the cuttings are planted jut 
within the glafs, watering well round the outfide will 
reach them, and thus they need_not, be uncovered: If 
the glaffes are taken off. for watering, it is Rot (how-. 
ever) material, if they are. carefully fixed clofe again. 
As foon as; the cuttings eppear clearly to grow, air mult 
be given them. — See next li 

Bay, the common plain. fort is rather tender; and 


requires a fituation fheltered’from bleak winds; but 


the variegated and double flowered forts are tenderer 
{till; and as they rarely fucceed well abroad, they are 


. commonly confidered.as green-houle plants. 


Cedar, the Bermudian, is tender whilft young, and 


- Should have'a favourable fitwation-afterwards. 


fir, thereis‘a variety ofeach {pecies, denominated» 
from the number of /eaves, and the fhape~and colour. 
of the cones. The dalm of gilead, and hemlock, forts, 
are the loweft: growers. To get the feed from the 


cones, lay. them before a good fire, fo as not to 


(corch, thent; _and ab they, come. not-out well, after 


te ee heating® 
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heating this-way, bore a hole up the middle, and drive 
fomething of iron in to {plit them open. | 
Oak, the ever green forts are excellent timber, and 
very ornamental in pleafure grounds: See page 27: 
The red excrefcences upon the kermes eak, are occafi. 
oned by infeéts making infertions m the bark for depo- 
fiting their eggs, which caufing an extravafation of fap, 
it there condenfes, and forms the little granulous fub- 
ftances, ufed for fearlet dying. 
Pine, there are feveral other forts of lefs ema 
The Weymouth and torch pines are the loftief, and the 
Carolina {wamp the loweft growers. To get out the 
feed, obferve what is faid above, as the pine cones are’ 
harder to open than the firs. — 
Pyracantha requires fome fupport of fakes, pales, 
or wall, though it may be trained as a fiahdard bufh, 
-or form an hedge impregnable. It is very pretty when 
in full fruit; but it fo often muffes being fo, through 
bad pruning, that it 1s got much out of. repute: See 
ave 169. Ji does beft ina dry poor foil, and an 
a: ern afpect. Young cuttings, in June, wan ftrike, 
being potted in good earth, and fet in the thade till 
autumn and their plunged in the ground under a warm 
wall. See oblervations on the Arbutus above. : 


xe 8 oe ee 
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List of low evergreen trees and fhrubs. 


3 Adam’s needle com, and: Virginian, pur. and wh./t x. 
4 Alaternas, large, variety in leaf, pl. and ftr. f. 1. Feb. 
3 ———_—_—- lower growing, ditto 
1 Arbutus, trailing, or Uva Urfi.c. fl. i. Nov. _ 
1 Andromeda, box owed Canada, f. fu. ¢. July ie 
4 Box-tree, white and yel. ftriped, c. 4. See laft lift. 
1 ———.— dwarf, plain, and ftriped cae eee 
4 Briar. - sted doub. red and yel, fl. faa d, 6. Mae 

I Buglil: 
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1 Bughft evergreef trailing br. leaved, blue (/ May \. 

2 Butchers broom, common, knee holm, or holly, /. r. 

2 —— br. leaved, or Alexandrian laurel, fr. 
g — long‘leaved, or Alexandrian bay, f. r. 


3 =~ large, or fhining leav. Alexan. bay, /. r. 
3 Celaftrus, or {taf tree (Baftard Euonymus) /. /. July 
3 Ciftus, poplar leaved, gum, &c. feveral, wh. /. c. May 
4 Clematis, évergreen, or Spanifh climber, c. 1. /, Nov. 
3 Cytifus, hairy evergr. Spanith, yel. fl. /. c. June, &c. @, 
2° ——— Aiuftrian, large and {mall flow. yel. ditto 
2 Furz2, com. yél. and white flowered, /. April 
3 French, yellow flowered, ditto 
4 Groundfel tree, ivy \eaved, oleander, &c. wh. fl. A Zc. - 
4 Hare’s Ear or Ethiopian Hartwort, yel. fc. July 
1 Heath, com. Englifh pur. wh. and yel. flow. /. r./. July 
t Hyfip, com. and ftriped leaved, (fee p. 251) Af. ¢. June 
3 Ferufalem fage, yellow and purple flow. r. /. c. June : 
4 Ivy, tali plain, wh. and yel. ftrip. c. 1. ff. Sep. fr. Jan. 
z —-— com. dwarf black and yellow berried, ditto ~ 
1 Germander tree, yel. wh. and purple fow. / f/. c. July, d. 
Horfe tail, fhrubby, the greater and lefs, /z. r. July 
Funiper, covomon fhrubby Englifh, yel. flow. /, April 
Honeyfuckle, evergreen {earlet trumpet, c. 4. /. June 
Kalmia, broad leaved, pale red flow. /. fz. /. July 
: narrow leaved, bright red flow. ditto 
hairy leaved,'reddith purple flow. ditto 
———— glaucous leaved, pink flower, ditto 
Lavender cottex, com. and rofemary, (feep.251) yel.r.f fu. 
. ea, com. and fhrubby Siberian, bl. 2. c. 
———— French, (ftachas} yel. low. +. 7, c, June 
Lanruftinus, com. br. and nar. leaved, /. f. c. Aug. &c. 
hairy, fhining, and ftriped leaved, ditto. 
Moon-trefail, (medicago) fhrubby, yel. how. May, &c. 
4 Pbillgrea, mock privet, or privet leaved, f. 2, March | 
? -ttriped, box leaved, bay, rofemary, &c. do. 
1 Perizvinkic, trailing and upright, blue 4. /. c. /z. Feb. &c. 
i doub, fi. end white and yel: itriped, ditto 


ee 
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2 Purflane tree, (fea filvery leayes,) com. and Spanifh, c. 


— 2 


ES 


2 Ragavort, common fea, hoary leaved, /. c. June, &c. 2. 
4 Rhedodendran, large, cr laurel leaved, red &. 7. L- Avg. 
3. — dwarf, or the Pontic ra bay, f. 1. Aug. 

: 4 Rofe, 
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4 -Refe, common -mufk evergreen, wh. flow. /.-/#. hig) 

4. Rofemary, com. plain, and variegated, Sa ihe “h- June, d. 

3 Rue, broad, narrow and ftriped leaved, ¢. /. fl. June 
3— Aleppo, broad and narrow leaved, ditto, d. 

3 Saviz, common plain fpreading, and variegated, /. L. ¢. 
4 Smilax, or rough bind-weed, wh. fl. red fr. 7. rf. June 
1 Widow wail,(cnecrum) a trailer, pl. fl. c. Af. May, &c. 
1 Wormwood, . or lavender leaved, and Roman, wae 


* © If the tenderer forts of tife fhrubs are judicioufly 
“planted, they may fucceed abroad, and are worth the 


trial, as their place may, at any time, be eafily fupplied 


by fome fhrub from the nurfery. While young, for a 
winter or two, in fevere weather, a few bufhes faid 


round, and a little peas haulm on the top, would fave - 


many a curious exotic, when they are nearly hardy enough 
to endure our climate. - 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR SHRUBS, 


Moe s needle ( pers is iiacees hat tender, and fhould 
be out of the way of cutting winds. 3 

Andromeda tree is too tender for the open ground i in 
| general, but has furvived abroad, our ordinary winters, 
being ina favourable fituation. It naturally likes a 
moift foil: but keep the roots dry in winter. 

_ Ciftus, all the forts are rather tender, but if brought 
up as hardy from the fowing as may be, and planted 
in a dry foil, fhelter and fun, will fland ordinary win- 


ters abroad im the fhrubbery, and prove dengnttol ame : 


naments : Cuttings do not make fo fine plants as feed- 
| lings, but are hardier. 
Cityfus, Spanifh, muft have a dry warm fituation. 
Germander tree, though generally confidered as a 
green-houfe plant, it is afflerted, by fome, will endure 
ordinary winters abroad, with proper management. 


Rifk of experiment int thefe cafes, or the trouble at- | 


| tending, fhould not be minded, bad if a fhrub w7// live 
abroad, it is furely much better there; ; and it i been 
ound 


~ 
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found that feveral things will do fo, which have beer 
ufed to be houfed, even in ftoves. 

Groundfel tree, or ploughman’s f{pikenard, muft rites 
a inug fituation abroad, as hard frofts are apt to cut it; 
and if it is potted and houfed, if muft have a‘ great deal 
of air, as it only needs proteCtion in fevere weather. 
This is an argument for trying all things abroad, of 
which there is a chance of doing well, for they cannot 
have the air they require in a green-houfe, where are 
fo many plants of a tenderer nature. 

Hares-ear is a handfome fhrub for the /ourh front of 
a plantation ;—fomewhat tender. | | 

Honesfuckle, evergreen, allow it a fheltered fituation, 
and let 1t be as much as poffible in fight. 

Moon-treforl is a very beautiful evergreen, flowering 
from May to Ofober; but as it is tender, muft- have a 
dry warm fituation, and then a little attention. of cover 
in fevere frofts may fecure it. : 

Phillyrea in all its-varteties, though rather a rambling 
grower, is confidered as one of the “fanding ornaments 
of our fhrabberies; yet it has beauty in nether flawer; 
nor fruit, as is the cafe with fome other plants, (parti- 
cularly evergreens) being retained only for their foliage 
The /friped fort fhould have a fheltered “fituation, as 
indeed 1s, in a meafure, necelfary to all variegated 
plants, as their ornamental nature, in this refpeét, is 
the confequence of hereditary weaknefs. 

Periwinkle is a pretty under thrubby evergreen, if 
properly kept up to the lower part of pales, or a wall, 
or the larger ee may be grained to a low ilake, or 
even kept asa little hufh. It is very well to confine 
the roots (being apt to run) by flaty flones, or tiles ; ; 
It fucceeds well in fhade and moifture. 

Purflane tree, the Spanifh is. not fo hardy as the 
common fort, but will generally furvive our winters, 
in good fheltered fituations. 

Ragwort, this fort (as all the others) wfed to be 
houfed in winter; bat will flax abroad in a warm, 
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fheltered, dry fituation, and its hoary leaves are very 
' ornamental, though there is no -great beauty in its 
flowers. When raifed from feed,: it is apt to get 
greener in leaf, and therefore it sid Tbe? beft raifed 
from cuttings, which fhould be taken from the whiteft 
plants. A likenefs to original plants ts frequently loft 
from propagation by /eed, but is afluredly maintained 
from cuftings and layers. 

Rofe, this fort will need fupport, being rather trail: 
ae ; train it to a fheltered wall. 

Rofemary will not do in all fituations. See page 256. 
Savin variegated leaved is beautiful : grows flow. _ 
Smilax, as it is trailing, or climbing, is commonly 

planted to run up the trunks of trees, &c. It may be 
trained to tall ffakes, and fhould be planted i in fight, as 
in the front of plantations. There are feveral forts of 
it, and the bay-leaved Virginian has black fruit. 


*. *& % * 
Lad: 


THE _ LOWERS in the ‘following lif of annuals are 
numbered (as the fhrubs were) agreeable to their mot 
ufual heights. The time of flowering is not mention- 
ed, becaufe that will vary, according to the time of 
fowing, management, and feafon; very few before, or 

after June and July. Many of the forts continue 
jonger in flower than a month. | 


TENDER: ANNUALSs 2) taj - sak. 


A; navantbus tree, tricolor, and bicolor 
globe, purple, red, white, and Reiied 
coxcomb, con. large red, fear. yel, &c. 
a com, aGerk coxcomb coleurs, as. ante 
—--—_——. fpike flowered coxcombs, a variety - 
Baljams, double, red, {carlet, and purple firiped 
Brozwallia, foreading, and upright, blue flowered 


4 
3 
4 - 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 Ca oe or flipper-wort, winged leaved © 

: 4 Capfs fuss, 


¢ 
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4 Capficums, red, yellow and white podded 

3 Cl ome, prickly ftalked, and five leaved 

4 Colutea, or {caslet African bladder fena ; 

4 Convolvulus, {carlet, (ipomxa quamoclit) a climber 
3 

Zz 

5 


we 


Egg plant, white, yellow, red, ‘and prickly fruited 
Humble, or {preading branching /ex/tive plant 

Ice plant, ot diamond ficoides, wh, and yel. flowered 
Indian fact, or flowering reeds fear. red, yel. 
Pentapates phavicic, {carlet flowered 

Phy/folis, or winter cherry, angular and downy 
Senfitiwe, or Double Memofa ;—fee humble plant. 
Sida,-or Indian_mallow, heartleaved, pink = 
Spigelia Anthelnia, ot American Worm Grafs, red 

4. Stramsnium, ox thorn apple, double purple, &c. 

® 
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«* Some perfons cultivate the /erpentine cucumber, . or 
mele, as a cusiofity of the fuinmer, the fruit being pro- 
duced from one to two yards long, under good manage- 
ment; but it is to be remembered it will take up much 
FoOM. | By 
As to the /pirting {or wild) cxcumber, though it may be 

mentioned here, it is very hardy, fo as to fow itfeif in 
autumn, come up in fpring, and will abide as a perennial, 
Sow in March, and allow it two yards fyguare. This ts 
merely propagated for diverfiox ; for if the fruit is touched 
when ripe, it burfts and throws-its fetid contents to fome 
diftance, perhaps (wittily) over the clothes of the adven- 
turer, and perfuines him. | 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


Amaranthus, the tree fort, grows larger than the 
others, and bears purple flowers. The ¢ricolor and Sico- 
Jor are fo called, ‘from the former having the /eaves of 
three colours ; 1. e..a bright. red, yellow and green; 
and the latter of two, a deep red and purple; and it is 
for thefe, and not the flower, that they are cultivated. 
The flowers of the g/ote forts have the peculiar property 
of retaining their form and colour a long time (years) 
when gathered. Clear the feed of this flower trom its 
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downy covering before fow! ing, as a means of for beta 
ing the germination. 

Balfam, when double, and well marked, i is a very 
firie flower. The plain coloured red and white, femi- 
double and fingle ones, are not of much account with 
the curious, but may be put out in ordinary borders to 
make a hen.” The feed of this flower fhould be nicely 


faved from the ful left ‘bloffomed, and diftin€tly- ftriped . 


~ forts, that have not grown near. ett or felf-coloured 


ones. “Lhe plants feleéted for feed, fhould be protected 
from the wet and cold, after Mr ‘d- Augu/}, by putting, 


“them under lights, orina green- -houfe window, where 
they may have the full fun. - 
Calcedlaria, the flower of, is fleece only bo the 


curiofity of its flipper fhape. The blow may be con- - 


tinued all fummer, by planting cuttings. 

 Capficums are ufually ranked in the lefs tender clafs, 
and though they are in nature fo, yet to have them fine, 
“and to fruit in time, they fhould be brought forward, 


by being treated as balfams, &c. at leaft in fituations — 


far north of London. T hey are grown for the beauty 


and ufe of their pods, which are variouily pee as 


long, heart, cherry, &c. ‘See p. 248. 

Cleome isa very tender annual, (has been long con- 
fidered as a /love plant} but may come under the cul- 
tivation of the ordinary florift, by continuing it longer 
in a frame, as fuppofé to Mid- July, or later, if the fea- 
fon is ane unkind; and then plunging the pots in a 
warm border. When autumn approaches, a hand-glafs 


_ may be fet on forked flicks over this, or any tender ei 


plant, and thus preferve it. longer. 

Colutea is a perennial fhrub of fomewhat: falidie na- 
ture, that hardly fucceeds abroad. Though the feed 
will come up on cold ground in high {pring, yet by 
fowing it as one of this clafs, it may be brought for- 


ward enough to-produce its heaatihal flowers the fame ; 


autumn. See ifs TV. and X. Inthis laft dit it is 
on ada as a biennial as it may be houfed the fir 
winter, 
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winter, and turned out into open’ ground the following 
fummer, and fuffered to die. 

Egg plant muft have a dry foil, and warm fituation, 
but yet plentv of water in hot weather. The bloffom 
is not {triking, but the fruit 1s often-as large as a iwan’s 
egg, and with common management will be as big as a 


hen’s. This plant requires, however, to be fown fore. 


ward and fhould be bi rought on by a third hot- bed, rf it 
might be. 

Humble plant i is one of the fenfitives, thie property of 
which is to cloie its leaves, or drop them upon being 
‘touched. The common fenfitive plant .will grow to 
eight feet ina hef- heufe, | (which is its proper paces) bit 


the humble plant i is ipreading and feldom reaches more ° 


than a ftature of two feet; ant its lower growth it is 
therefore mere proper for our purpofe here. It is 
called humble from its receding and dropping fo com- 
pletely when,touched, foot-falk and all, as if making a 
bow. The humble plants. are diftinguifhed from the 
common upright grow ing fenfitives, as the latter only 
elofes the leat, without dropping the ftalk. 

Ice plant trails. and fpreads wide on the ground, 
makes no fhew-in its flower, but is beautitully covered 
with chryiftal drops, fhining like diamonds when the fin 


is on it; or as the frozen drops of icicles. It is not nice — 


in its culture, or weather, though it fhould not be put 
out too young. The belt way 15 to plant one in a pot 
of fix or feven inches diameter, w ithout any thing at 
bottom over the hole; and keeping it in the frame till 
it gers too big for. the. pot, plunge it in the ground a 
little over the tims. Thus the plant will not be ‘ao 
luxuriant, but yet fufficiently nourifhed, (for it has 
{mall roots) and will flower fooner, and Hpep the eed 
better for this treatment. 

Indian foot muit be fown forward, and brought on 
_by different hot-beds to blow the ‘fame year, being 
_ Father a tepder hot-houfe perennial, | 

ae Cb CRAB ea ier genre 
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3 Alkekengi, or winter cherry, angular and downy — 
pikciababi trailing, or pendulous flowered, red 
bloody leaved,. with ereét Mowers, purple 
——_-—_——- upright, ‘reddith purple flowered . 
After China, doub. wh. red. pur. brown, ftriped, &c. 
Baljam er keinide nali me taugere, or touch me not, 
Bafil, /, common fweet red and purple. flowered . 
dwarf, or buth Bafil,a variety in leaf. See P. 247 ae 
Capficums, fee the laft lift, eb pages 248°. 
Carthamus, or common haftard faffron, yellow . 
: woolly, or diftaff flower, yillow 

Cerinthe, or honeywort, great and fmall, pur. and yel. 
Chryfanthemum, doub. wh, and yel. plain and quilled 
Cenvolvilus major, pink, purp. and deep purple 
Geranium, African trailing, variegated flower 
Hollyhock, Chinefe, fingle and doublé Vifies ted 
Fassel purple, red, and white flowered ) 
India, or Chinefe pink; fing. and doub. ftriped varioufly 
4 Indian corn, dwarf, red, yel. wh. and variegated, 

Lowe-apple, or tomatum, fee page 259 - 

Love lilies bleeding, fee amaranious trailing 

1, Mignonette, fee obfervation, next ft — 
Marigold, African, pale aol deep yel. pl. and cillad 
3— French, yellow and piel ‘friped, velvety. 
2 dwarf F fosts of both. African and French a 
4 Marvel of Peru, white, yel. red, purp. and vatiegated _ 

_Naffurtium, yel. and orange flow. July, fee p. 2§3 
3 Mela, Peruvian dwarf, a trailer, blue flower 
4 Palma Chrifti, large and fmall, a variety. in falls 

Perficaria, fee ne3 xt lit 
‘2 Poppy, Mexiczn, or prickly poppy, yellow flower 

Princes Feather, {ee amaranthus upright 

Scabious, fditierimes made an annual, fee Biernials , 

2 Stock, com. ten week, reds fearlet, purple and sha : 
1 —— dwarf French GAe te earlet, and ditto : 
2 mens Pruffian, or wali-fiewer leaved, ditto 
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z Sawveet vee #, yellow, purple, red and white flowere 

4. Tobacco, common broad and narrow leaved Wicsitniise 
3 Xeranthemum, or eternal flower, wh. violet and pUrpe 
3 Zinnia, yellow few flowered, and red many fowered. 


*,* The feeds of moft of thefe flowers will come up in 
cold ground, (if not fown too early) but are forwarded by a 
little. Rene, fo as to have them much earlier, anda finer 
blow, producing feed, which late plants will not. The 
forts that moft require a little heat are, afer, bafil, geranium, 
love apple, marvel of Pern, palma Chrifit, yellow fultans and 
VIN o. 

The gourd may be added to this laf : but to facceed 
well, it fhould have a. good fouth wall.to be trained. againft, 
and’ it will take up a good deal of room there. Sorts nuy 
merous,.as to fize, fhape and colour.. The common pumpioz 
(fee page 237) is the hardieft ; and the warted orange gourd 
is the prettieft. | ; 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWE 


Affer, to-come forward and fine, fhould: have a fe- 
eond flight het-bed.to prick.a tew out upon, and indeed: 
this would. be.a great advantage:to < ons of the: other 
forts.. Thofe not thus: torwar ded} wil) make’ a-fecond: 
blow.. Vhe friped forts are much the prettieft, yet the 
plain ones make a good fhew,. and do very weil for 
fhrubberies. &c. particularly the Superh white and red. 
It is a.good. way to plant. a few a/fers, or any. flowers 
defigned. for feed, in. beds by themfelves, in a way. of 
nurfery, as in. the beft borders it is-much néater to have 
all decaying flowers: pulled off regularly, as foon as 
their beauty. i is over: Pull. up. all: bad Jewers (as foon as 
ever they are difcevered) from cmongtt fuch. feeding 
plants, or. they will: be contaminated. aie 

Balfam, yellow, or. touch:me-not, 1s more frequently 
fownin cold pround,. (as others: of this. lift, carthamus,. 
cerinthe, Mexican. poppy, princes: feathers, and xeranthe= 
mum ) eal it is worth, while te afford the-afliftance of a 
ssigatie This flower is: fufiiciently ornamental to» 
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“merit a place in the parden; but is chiefly curious for 
the elaftic property of its feed pods buriting-with force, 
when: juft. prefled between the fingers, throwing the 
feeds toardiftance: AIDS TP Est ae 

Chinefe hoilyhock fhould be brought forward (efpeci- 
-ally northwards) to enfure a timely blow. See p. 280. 
Chryfanthemum, to preferve fome of the fineft doubles, 
plant cuttings, or flips, the beginning of September, in 
pots, and houfe them before November, leit the froft 
come; andthey will generally farvive the winter, and 

_ flower much earlier, though not fo ftrong as thofe fown 

. In fpring. ot 3 | 

Convolvulus major will need fupport by a wall, ftake, 
or otherwife, to be trailed, or run up, as a fcarlet bean. 

The deep blue fort is called convelvulus nil, or anil. 

The major convolvulus makes a good fhew, and may 

be fown in 4pfri/, in the places defigned to flower; 

but it is the beft way to fow three or four feeds in a 
fmall pot, which being placed on a gentle heat, will be 
much forwarder and finer, and may be turned out whole 
(when about three.inches high) into open ground; for 
this flewer (as many other annuals) does not tranf- 
plant well: W:/ will not do without heat to bring 

ifup. , bs | 

ind:a pink is now brought to blow much more double 
and v riegated than formerly, and it is avery neat, 
engaging tlower, lailing a long time. Prick the plants 
ut when quite {mall, (for they readily ftrike) that they 
may not be drawn up weak, and let them grow in 
fingie detached plants, in a dry light foil, and they 
wil be dirong. If cut down as foon as the principal 
blow 1s over, they will ftand another year. | 

Marigold, the African, grows ftrongly ere&t. There 
1s a variety in the form of deuowell and the quilled 
forts are moitly admired. The French fort grows 


weakly fpreading, but shere are beautiful varieties of it" 


from teed, which fhould be carefully faved from the 
mo it double ilowers, having had no fing! ones growing: 
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near them. The fmell of thofe commonly fown is 
unpleafant; yet there are fweet-fcented. forts. 

Marvil of Peru is confidered as an annual, yet 1s na- | 
turally perennial in root — as our climate makes it afi- 
nual. It thercsts of thofe growing abroad are takeh up in 
Ocicher, and dried a tew days, they. may be packed’m 
dry fand, and kept in a dry. place {from froff) till 
{pring ; when potted and placed on a gentle ‘heat, they 
will thoot, and come forward. 

Palma Chrifti, the large leaved (often a foot_broad) 
will grow from feven to ten feet hi gh, according to: 
culture, as early fown, &c. As it 1s. ‘valued for its 
noble: fature, and ample fohuge, fome gardeners bring 
it forward as a tender annual, ‘in order to produce’a 
giant; but it is not advifeable. The /mai/ leaved grows 
to about four feet high, and is an agreeable plant in the 
» leaf, in other refpeéts than fize. 

Najfturtium is impatient of froft; hence it has been 
eonfidered in this clafs, to. have it flower ear ly. Late 
fown plants, if potted and houfed, will blow in winter,, 
and live round to fpring. Cuttings ef it will-grow. 
The dwarf fort is preferred by fome for flower borders, 
but 1s not fo floriferous-as the large. There is a double 
kind, fee page 254. 

. Stock, ten week, (beautifuland fragrant) is the welt 
important annual flower wehave. Ev ery one admires 
it, and its abfence is always felt. It therefore merits 
every attention, to raife fine double flowers, to have 
them early, a continued fucceffion, and. as late in thé 
feafon as poflible. 

There fhould be fur fowines of this flower 3 m the 
year. Let the fiz? be early in the fpring, (as Mid 
February, or beginning of March) on a gentle heat =: 
and being foon thinned a little, they fhould. be pricked 
_ out in about.a fortnight upon another moderate hotbed, 
at four inches afunder, where they may grow till this 
diftance i 1S thought too crowding; but the beft rule is? 
to give. them their final flation. as {oon.as. they. haste ac 
a fix ——— feavess oP 
Res oie The. 
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Belvidere, annual, fammer, or mock cyprefs 


Borage, variegated leaved, purp. and red, fee p: page 247. 


Campion, dwarf vilcous, or dwarf Boba’ purple 
Candy-tuft, common webb ey crimfon,, and purple 
bitter, and fweet-fcented white 
Caterpillar Plant, four forts, yellow, fee page. 272 
Catchfly, Lobel’s, red, purple, and white 
Cerinthe, or honey-wort, fee laft litt 
Clary, annual pink, purple, and white topped. 
Convolvulus. minor, blue, white, and firiped. 
Cyanus, or corn-bottles, blue, red, pur. wh. and ftrip. 
Devil. in-a-bufe, or Fennel Blower, fee nigella 
Geranium, annual red mufk, anda thowy blue and pur. 
Erigeron, or Canada flea wort, white 
Hawkuweed, (baftard) sed, pale, and a deep yellow 
Heart’s Eafe, or panfey, large Dutch, &c.a variety _ 
Indian corn, dwarf, or hai: yell flow, red fruit 
Ketmia, bladder, or flower of an hour, vellow — 
Lent fper, tall, unbranched, branching, and rocket. 
duvet rocket, as of ditto, a variety 
Neapolitan, branched and {potted 
Lathyrus, joint-podded, blue flowered 
Lavatera, or eretan mallow, red, white, and purple 
three month’s Syrian, pale red: flower 
lade {weet-{cented, yellow flowered 
—~ common, two blue forts, anda white 
hairy giant blue, and rofe coloured. 
fearlet, fee pea, Tangier 
Lychnis, dwarf phe fee campion 
Mallow, curled loca Syrian, and Chinefe, pint 
Venetian, fee Retmia. : 
Cretan and a Syrian, fee pate ate od 
Marigold, giant, or large common double 

- large cape, hybrid, or mongrel 
at cape, leafy; and naked italked 
Mignonette, (trailing) or fweet-fcented refeda 
Mulberr y blight, or ftrawberry fpinach, red frvit 
—-— dwarf plain, and, variegated eevee 
Naflurtium, fee obfervation, lat lift 


eee 


\ 


| Nigella, blue, white, and yellow, fingle and double - 


Normandy tuft; i.e. red candy tuft, which fee . 
Pea, {weet, purple, fcarlet, white’ aid-black, 
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4 Pea, pink and white, or the’painted lady 

-_—- Tangier, fometimes called /carlet tipine 

blue flowered, or cultivated lathyrus 

—— crown, rofe, or cape-horn, pink and white 
winged, or winged podded /otws, red Hower 
Perficaria, oriental, red flowered, fee pages 273, 28% 
Poppy, tall, double purple, fcarlet, carnation, &c. 
—— dwarf,'or corn poppy, doub‘e, a variety 
— prickly Mexican, or yellow flowered 
chelidonium, or horned fcarlet poppy 

Scabrous, fee next lift, and the obfervation 

Suails, hedge hogs, and horns, ‘yellow, fee page 272 
Sxap-dragon, annual Sicilian, white flowered 

Srock, dwarf annual, or Virginian red and white 
Sunflower, iarge double, paie, and full yellow 
———— dwarf double ditto 
Toad-flex, or three leaved antirhinum, yel. blue, &c, 
Whitlow graf, white, and yellow flowered 

Venu?s lookixg glafs, blue, white, and purple 

navel wort, common, and Portugal, white 
’ Meranthemum, or eternal flower, fee laft lift 


wren ph Pp wh bw Pp 
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*.* There will not need many obfervations on the 
flowers of this clafs. Dire€tions refpe€ting their culti. 
vation will be found in the laft fection. It was there 
faid, that May was not too late for fowing thofe annuals 
that come quick into flower :—the feafon may be extended 
(for late blows) to fome, through Fux, or even the be- 
ginning of Fxly, as annual feck, candy tuft, comvolvulus 
minor, ¢0tn bottles, heart’s eafe,. yellow lupine, mignonetie, 
fweet-pea, and pheafant’s eye. Bat, if dry weather, the 
feeds muft be watered to bring them up, and the plants 
alfo to bring them forward. | Le Sem 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


Belvidere is admired for its beautiful regular growth. 
The autumn fown feed make far the finelt plants, and 
as felf-fown ones often come up, they fhould be pre- 
ferved.” This tlower is‘ adapted for potting, and thus’ 
it looks well. See pages 273, 281. | | an 


Keimia, 


-~ 
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Kedmia, the flower fades in.a very fhort time, when 


the fun is out; but the plant produces a great number, 


in long fucceflion. 
Larkfpur is {etdonr 88 rmitted* te. attam-its utmot 
éebsons net ablowi ing 16 room enough. ~The large 
forts fasuid Be frome Foot to-er¢hteen inches afunder, 
and the dwarf half this difance. See page 282. Pall 
up all fingles. See page 59. 


/ 


Migne Misr is fomewiiat tender, snd is often fownon 


heat, early in the {fpring, to obtain forward plants, for 
prick Ing out into pots, boxes, or bafkets, to be hibited 


in wimdows, &c. Asi Bat net tranfplant well, take. 
it up. with a little earth about the roots; and, if con- 


venient, put the pots, &e. ena hittle heat, triL rooted. 
tdi fown plants, Mf heufed im winter, become 
Biennial ; cut them down firft. 

Mulberry blight, ox raore properly blite; i. Bathe 
herb blitum, whofe fruit-refembles.a red. unripe. mu/- 
berry. Ut 1s alfo called frawéderry fpinach, trom the 
leaves being hike thofe of “the prickly fpinach, and-the 


fruit ttke a fearlet firawderry. © The plant muit- be: 


fuppoxted. by a wall, pales, or flicks, or the weight of 
the fruit (not eatable) will bring them to the eround, 
It looks beft, and 13 very handfome, when ‘trained, 
which it fhould! be, juft asa fruit tree, fuffering no. fi We 
fhoots to remain on. ‘The-feed is near a Maaviin com- 
ing up, which makes autumn. flown pkants valuable, in: 


erder to have the fruit forwardand fine. Seme perfons: 


fow it in { rpring upon a fg! it het-bed, and prick the: 
plants out Ww here they are to grow ; . hor to. fow fi rorward,. 


in their’ proper p place {not to » be tranfplan nted} generally 


does very Ww es as it will then decorate the autumn, 
when other things begin to fail. 


Stock, annual, 1f fewn about Mid-Augoff for an: 
edging, or in little patches, wall. make, a. pretty. early : 
{pring blow, as it 18 very hardy :. A licht foul furts 1€ 


heft. This little flower is commonly {poiled by being 
fuffered to ee thick, which makes. it trail, and:ram-. 
| r ble: 


ie? 
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ble too much; - Four ina patch, about four inches: a- 


funder, 1s fufficient. 
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List of - dtennial flowers. 


Campion, rofe, ted, wh. and ftr, and doub. crimf. July, 
Spanifh vifcous, red flowers, July 
————- Portugal, whitifh green flowered, ditto, July 
Canterbury bells, blue, purple, and white flow. June 
_- variegated, and double flow. June 
Carnation; (or gillifower) a great variety, fee obferv. 
Chelone, forking, penciled, American, purple, Sept. 
Clary, garden, a variety in le2f, pur. fee page 249, June ~ 
Colutea, fee Jena, bladder, helow 
Goat’s Beard, greater yellow flowered, July 
Honeyfuckle, French, red, wh. and ftr. flow. June, @. 
Houefty, fatin-lower, or moon-wort, pur. and wh. May 
Lion’s tail, Virginian, or monarda pundiata, yel. July. 
Mallow, tree, (proving fometimes biennial) pur. June, @. 
veryain, ditto, red, and white, June, d, 

Milk ak fox-tail,. (often bienntal) ycliow, /- June, d, 
Malling branching, Shlormesde and finuated, yel. june 
Peufitman, (a bienniz\-perennial) vio'et and pi. /. Sept. 
Peppy, common, horned podded, yellow flower, July 
Primrsfe, tree, com, hairy and fmooth-fem’ d, yel. June > 
‘Rampion, (fee p. 255) a targe blue bell fow. June 
Rudbeckia, three lobed Virginian, yel. flow. July, 2 
een pur. black, ‘red, wh. and ftrip. flow. Peas 

7 hen and Shitken ficwered, purple, June 
—_——_ ftarry, Spanifh and Montpelier, purple, July 
Seua, bladder, (celutez) Ethiopian {carlet, Avguft | - 
prtecis dragon, red, pur. wh. yel. and_variegated, June 
———+—-— red, &c. with variegated leaves, June,. a. 
3 Sack, Brompton, {carlet,. blufh, and white, May 
3» —=— queen, red, blufh, and alk May: 
3— | dewick esham, purple flowered, May. . 
3. —— fhrubby, white, ting ved and fpotted, “May... 
EUR mag red Dutch, and Patagonian, Miay 
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Saweet Williams fingle and double, a variety, June. 

mule, or fw. Wil. pink, doub. red, June 
broad-leaved ftrip. and red flow. June 
Wall_fower, large, yel. and bloody, fing. and double 

—- white, and dw. yel. fing. and double, May 
— winter and early fpring, fingle yellow 


bhwNPw hw 


* .* Several biennial Powers, if fown early, or brought 
forward upon a little heat, will blow the fame year, 
only later, as French honeyfuckle, honefty, feabious, senna, 
and foeks; but it is not generally defirable to attempt 
this, as they do not come fo fine and ftrong, when made 
annuals of., Thofe juft named, of courfe, though fown 
late the preceding year, will blow the next; but fome 
of the biennials, in this cafe, will not blow the next year, 
as Canterbury Bells, a few of which, though fown at theix 
proper feafon, may ftand over for the fecond year. 


> 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


Campion, though a perennial, fhonld be confidered 
as biennial, in order to a timely fupply ; it fometimes is 
of no: longer duration. The double {as_bearing. no 
feed) is propagated by fips from the roots ; and it is a 
very fine flower. Pot {ome. | : 

Carnation is feldom confidered as a diennial, though 
in faét it is fo, as much as feveral others, ufually de- 
nominated of this clafs; for, after the firit blow, the 
plants become ftraggling, and flower weakly; 1t 1s, 

therefore, that they are always /ayered, ccs to con- 
tinue them. The plain, deep red, or clove {cented 
carnation, is the original, and an eftablifhed cultivated 
fort. The reft are claffed under the heads, flakes, 
bizarres; picquetces, and painted ladies, according to 
their colours, itripes, {pots, and pouncings. For éayer- 


a 


ing, and raifing carnations, fee the end of this-fection. 


Chelone, the feed of this flower is beft fown as foon — 


as ripe, in autumn; and coming up in the {pring, they 
’ may 
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may be planted in the borders, in June and July, and 
will flower the fame feafon. 

Goat's Beard, the young fhoots are eat (as t thofe of 
alfafy) like afparagus at {prin 
f nf Prise nrg a * ann fhow, but produces fo 
much feed, that it becomes rather a thaublefamné weed 
_ to fome people. Cut the flower ftems off, or pull up 

the plant, before the feed pods are ripe enough | to thed 
their numerous contents. 
| Rudbeckia, or American fun-flower, this biennial 
fort is called hardy, but fhould nev ihe hacia have a dry 
fheltered fituation. The narrow leaved dwarf perennial 
{about three feet) fometimes proves dzennial, and may © 
be fown as fuch, a little every year, by thaje who 
would extend their culture of flowers. 

Scabieus has been noticed in the two laft lifts as an 
annual, which it becomes, if fown early; and fome 
gardeners make a point of doing it on a little heat to 
~forwardthem. As a dzennzal, it fhould not be fown 
‘too foon; but if forward plants are tranfplanted in 
June, it will prevent their flowering till next year, 
when they will come very fine and firong, and this is 
the way to produce good feed. - 

Sena, bladder, or Ethiopian fearlet colutea, 18 rather 
tender, and the feedling plants muft be potted and 
houfed, or fheltered by a frame from fharp frofts. 
This flower is properly a perennial, (feo lit LV.) but 
as itis apt to be cut off in fevere weather, it is here 
‘confidered as biennial, and may take its chance after 
the -firft flewering. It is fometimes made an annual of. 
See colutea, \ift VII. 

Snap dragon we confider as biennial, it not blowing 
fo handfome afterwards. The var iewated (as all {tripes 
are) is-tenderifh ; this muft be propagated from cut- 
tings, as indeed. the plain may be, though the fineft 
plants come from feed. This flower is of longeft-con- 
tmnuance in a poor foil, and w ill grow and flourith out 
of cracks i in old walle. Aoi eed kbs Ba 
y er: RS = c LaDEI g OARS Stock, 
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_ Steck, or {tock gilliflower, is apt to get too rampant 
(in fome feafons) before winter, and: when killed by 
frof, it is chiefly owing to this cireumftance ; for no- 
thing ftands fevere- weather well, that has grown very 
freely. Hence it ufed to be the cuftom of florifts to 
tran{plant them feveral times in the fummer ; (even at 
every tull #0n) but to keep them down, and hardy, 
by this means, tends direftly to weaken the blow, if 
not to killthe plant. The moft reafonable method in 
this bufinefs is, not to fow too early, (or before the 
frit week in Apri/) to thin them, and to prick them 
out im time, that they may not be drawn up long 
legged; and by no means to let them have a dungy 
foil to grow in, or a very rich one. Prick them out 
the firit cool weather after they have fix leaves, at fix 
or eight inches afunder, where let them remain till 
Augu/t, choofing a fhowery time, (rather about the 
_ middle) to plant them out where they are to blow; 

but let not this be into a moift foil, or damp fituation : 
Itis a good way to mix. half fand in the mould that 
“hes about the fhanks above the roots; and when wet 
and trot comes, to lay coarfe, or drift fand, round 
about them, three or four inches high, which remove 
at [pring. Some of the weakeft plants may remain 1n _ 
the nurlery-bedtill{pring, which put outin cool ground, 
forin fuch a foik they blow belt, theugh they do net 
ftand the winter well in it: Stocks blow much finer 
ina fhowery fummer than in an hot one. It will be 
4 great advantage to thofe moved at fpring, to have 
bails of earth to the roots, though they do not well 
retain it. ‘To difpofe them to it, and make them &tter- 
to tranfplant, they may be cut round m autumn, with 
along knife, five-or fix inches deep, and about three 
inches from*the ftem, making one flanting cut under 
the root, at fix inches death, to cut thefe afunder that — 
ftrike direG@ly down. This is a prattice that would 
-anfwer in moft things that are to be removed at {pring ; 
and if not, it would generally be of fervice, as the cut- 
: } ting 
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ting off the end of a downright root, occafions it-to 
throw out feveral others of a more fibrous nature. | - 

Sweet William (or bearded pink) is. diftinguifhed 
into broad and narrow leaved forts. This ‘flower 
comes very diverfified from feed, fome plain, others 
beautifully firiped, and a few double, perhaps: one in 
thirty or forty. But the fingle ones are generally fo 
ornamental, thet the want of doubles is not-much la- 
mented. The double forts are propagated from /ayers, 
as cafnations. The /weet William is perennial, but: 
as the plants ceafe to be handfome (and in fome cafes 
die) after the firft blow, it is neceflary to raife fome 
every year for ordinary ule. 

Wallflowers, raifed from feed, produce fome doubles ; 
but-the chance is not great for fine ones, which are 
to be continued from flips or cuttings in May, June, or 
July, plant them in a rich foil, and fhade till routed. 
The double white wall-flower is tender, and fhould be 
potted for houfing, as indeed other good forts of this 
tlower fhould be, and generally Aare. 


List of fibrous rooted perennial flowers. 


. 2, Adonis, or perennial pheafant’s eye, yel. r. f. Aug. m.— 


3 Acanthus, {mooth and prickly wh. and pink, fr. July, d 
3: Agrimony, the large, or odoriferous yellow, fi r. July 

7 hemp, common wild, red, (. r. Auguft, . 
fpotted talked American, purple, ditto 
lower Pennfylvanian and Virginian, wh. ditto 
Canada, or tall purple flower, ditro 
talleft Pennlylvanian, white flowered, ditto 
1. Alpin, rock, Cretan, and prickly, yel. and wh. fir. May 
1 Authemis, or fea camomile, a trailer, white, /. July | 
— ox eyeYort, yellow, white and red, +. June 
I 1 Authylli doable, pur. and fear. brat fom jane - bik 
4 Arun 
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& Arum. dragon, common {potted ftalked purple, 7. June » 
1 Afarabacca, Virginian vein leaved, &c. —_ fs May 
Afphodel, oF king’ s fpear. > See’ the. next lift. 
After, a variety, a youre below.. di 
-: Auricula, or bear’s ear, fee obfervation end of litt. 
1 Avens, com. alp. yel. and marth, pur. &c. £ r. May, ». 
g Bachelor Se ea fing. and doub. red and wh. /. r. May - 
-+ blue, fee cyanus 
1 Bala, grandiflorus,. purple, red and whites re Fane 
1 Barrenwort, alpine (epimedium) red, r. May, Soade 
Bear's breech, fee acanitus 
1: Bear’s ear fe, of Matthiolus, fine eis r. une, a. 
1 Bear’s foot, or hellebore, greenifh flower, ir. Feb. 
2 Betony, com. Danifh, oriental, pur. red, wh. /. vr. July, 
4 Bee lark/pur, common and great flow. blue, /. r. July 
2 Blodwort, or bloody ftalked dock, white, /, May. 
2 Borage, oriental perennial, blue flower, /. r. May, a 
I _ le, com. pyramidal blue, red and wh. +. May, m 
Buglofi, com. (fee p. 253) blue, wh. and red, /. rs 
E — oriental trailing, and Virginian, yel. May, @, 
2 Burnet, com. (253) aad: agrimany leay. red, /. 7. June 
4 Bryony, common white flowered, red berried, / May 
2 Cacalia, alpine purple, a variety in leaf, /.r. June 
Calamint, Hetrurian, fee éala grandiflorus. | 
4. Campanula, pyramidal, or fteeple flow. blue, (7. Aus 
I - grandiflora, and Carpathian, purp. /.-r. July 
; - fee Threatwort. Campion, fee lah lit.  --- 
1 Candy Tuft, round leaved perennial, wh. -r.¢. June -- 
3 Cardinal flower, {carlet, blue and qiolee rc, Aug. da. 
Carnation, is properly a biexwial, See the lafi hit. 
2 Catchffy, or viicous campion, deub. red and wh. r. June 
4 Centaury, great pur. and woad leaved yel. /. 7. June ~ 
2 Chelone, Virginian, &c. wh. blue, red and pur. r. Sep. 
Chervit, perennial, or faweet fern, white, f, Junie 
1 Chrifimas rofe, or black hellebore, white, +. January 
4 Clary, indian blue, and glutinous yellow, A +. June - 
3 Columbine, com. omy ftriped and fpotted,:A.r. Jane 
-—— feathered, (thali€trum) wh. and pur. ditto 
- mountain, or- alpine, large blue, /. r» May 
Canada dwarf oaely, réd with yel. fir. Ap. . 
Cookoo fo wer, oF meadow pink, fee ragged robin | 
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Coreopfis, verticillate, yellow, a long blow, r. July 
Coaw/lip, double yellow, and double {carlet, r. May 
American, or Meadia, purple, /. offs. May-- 
Crowfoot, meadow, double yellow flowered, +. May’ 
~ mountain, doubie white flowered, r. May - 
Cyanus, mountain, or perennial blue bottle, Jf. ¥. june 
Daify, wh. red, fcar. variegated, coxcomb, &c..r. ‘April . 
globe, ( globularia ) a fine blue flower, x. June 
ox eye, American and Montpelier, wh. fir July 
Michaelmas, fee farwort tradefcants 
Dedartia, oriental, deep purple flower, 7. May 
Dadecatheon, fee cowilip American 
Dog’s bane, willow leaved, purp, and wh. &c. ». July 
————— {Afclepias) Vi irginia orange offs. July. 
Dragon’s head, Virginia purple flowered, f. r. Auguft 
——__—— hy flop leaved, blue flowered »/- June- 
Eryuga, or fea holly, ‘A methy ftine, and Ruffian, (7. July 
: maritime Englifh, and aquatic American, ditto 
Eternal flower, peatly, or white everlafting, r. June — 
Feverfiw, two doub. fi. and a curled leav. wh. fr. c. June 
Figwor E Spanith, elder leaved, red ander. fir. J, ¢ ee 
aaatic: variegated leaved, ditto 
Flax, perennial Siberian blue dewarcd, f. June 
Fox-gleve, pur. red, wh. and iron coloured, /. r. June 
great and lefs yel. and Spanifh purp. ditta: 
American, fee mankey flower 
Fraxinella, white and purple flowered, /. r. Fane 
French boneyfuckle, Canadian, red, wh. pur. /. June, de 
++ —_—_ —__— fenfitive, branched, yellow, ditto 
Fumatory, diffufed, branching, yel. and wh. /. June 
upright American, purple, ditto 
Centigi, great yellow, and purple flowering, /. July 
- aiclepias leav. and crofs-wort, blue, /. 7. May 
Gentianella, fine azure blue flower, /. r. May 
Geranium, (Englife) blue, pur. red, black, r. May 
——_——— African, or tender forts, f fee obfervation - 
Globe Power, aeN te and Afiatic, yel. /. 7. May, m. 


Ghbe zhiftle, great blue and white flowered, /. June 


- lefs, deep blue, and white flowered ditto. 
Golden Rod; common Mexican and American, 7. Auguft — 
- tall late blowing American, vr. September. 


9 Golden 
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Golden Rod, New York, flefhy léaved, eVergr. r. O&. 
- loweft; or dwarf Pyrenean, y Augaft” 


Goldy lochs; Getinany: adscushe yellow flowef, rc. July 


Hawkweed, (or grim-the-colliery oratige ‘col. f. r. July 
~ great yel. or French goat’s beard, 7, Jane 
Hedge Muftard, fingie and double, fee rackec yellow 


| Hellebore, “fveratrum) wh. black, and yellow, /(.’r. moe. 


Helonias, two forts, wh. and cream col. /. off. July 


_Hepatica, red, blue, wh. and ftr.' fing.’and doub. r. Mar. 


Heart's eafe, or tricolor violet, yel. pur. wh. tr » Aprik 

Herb bennet (geum) fee avens 

Herb Chriftapher, com. and long foiked, white, /, June 

Hallybock, com. doub. wh. yel. pink, red, fea. &c. /, Auge 
: - fig- leaved, or palmated, a variety , ditto” — 

- Chinefe, or painted lady, fee lift V Itt, 

Ladies mantle, com. fringed, Alpine, &c. r. /- May 


‘Ladies fmock, double pur. and’ double wh. 7. May, 7. 


Ladies flippers, yellows, purples, red, &e. / ». May, Tite 
Ladies finger, (Anthvllis) fear. ‘doub. fl. /. June - 
Lavender-feay great, &e, wh. and blues, r. fi. co Tuly 

Lily of the valley, wh. red; ftr. fing. and doub. r. May, m. 
Lion’s foot, fing. and ded! blue Honte mig re Jone, z ax 
Lion’ s tail, fear. and pur. fl. ‘pl. and ftr. leaf, ry. f7. c. july 
Londoa pride, ox nove-{o-pretty, fr sortid flow. +. May 
Loofeftrife, common great yellow ‘flowered, ¥. June.” 
wiliow-leaved, white Spanith, ditto 
ciliated Cantatin yellow, ditto 
money-wort, or herb two- -pence, yel. ditte. 
fee willow Bre lit TV. 
Lupine, perennial Vireinian blue flowered, /. June - 
Lungwort, common, blue, purple, and red, . 7, May 
7 Virginian, blue, red, par. and wh. fl. r_/. May 
Lychwis, fing. and doub., fear. pink, and wh. /. r.c. July 

Chinefe, fine orange- coloured flow. ditto, 2. es || 

Lychnidea, red, pur. blue and wh, fw. fcented, r. ce. alg 
Madwoart, fee Aly fan . 


Meallew Virginia, miiceth and roughleaved, wh. /r. June 


Marjh Marvigald, double flowered yellow, r. April, 2 Mee 
Mafler-wort great black rooted, yellow, r. fone . 
Meadéiw rue, common and Montpelier, vel. r. 2 June, =. 
Michaclmas daily, is farwert tradgfeanis, which tse 
| " Milkaweré, 


—————— 
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1 Milkavort, com. and bitter, blue, red, wh. &c. /. June, d. 
3 Milk vetch,; goat’s rue-leaved, and oriental, yel. /. July 
1 ~- (Anthyllis Montana) purple, trailing, / July 
2 Monkey flower, or American fox glove, blue, 7. /. July 
3 Morina, pur. wh. pale and deep red, f/. off. June 

3 Mug-wort, filv. ftr. and gold ftr. pur. +. June 
4 

I 

I 


Mullein, yellow, purple and iron coloured, r. /. June 

—— myconic borage leaved, trailing, blue, ditto 

Navelwort, perennial trailing, blue flowered, 7.c. April 

Orchis, biennial, fee next litt 

Orobus, fee vetch, bitter 

z Orpine, the greater, purple and white, #. c. July, d. 

Fi - the leffer, (anacampferos) a trailer, pur. ditto 

I —— true, (telephium) white flowered, Ar. #7. c. July | 

4 Ox-eye-daify, American and Montpelier, white, r. July 

2 ——————  corymbus flowering, white, ditto 

Pafoue fiewer, fee next lift. : 

4 Paffion flower, com. palmated blue rayed, ¢. 7. /. fx. July 

4 Pea, everlafting, red, fcar. pur. and large fl. /. vr. June 

Peony, being tuberous rooted, fee next lift 

Pink, common, red, white, plain and fringed, damafk 

red cob, white cob, painted lady 

maiden, or matted, and grey leaved mountain 

pheafant’s eye, &c. 2 great variety 

Plumbagc, or European leadwort, blue, pur. wh. r. OG, 

Polyanthus, a great variety in flower, /. rz April 

Poppy, ortental fcarlet, and Welfh yellow, /. r. June 

Primrofe, white, red, fearlet, doub. yel. &c. r. March 

———- tree, the larger, (perennial) yel. 7 r. June 

Ragged robin, or meadow pink, double red, /, r, May 

Reed, Portugal, or Spanifh, variegated leaved, of5.- - 

Refit harrow, common purple, with red flowers, /, May 

Rbubarb, com. and weayed leaved Chinefe wh. /. June> 
—- palmated Chinefe, and large Tartarian, &c. 

Rocket, fing. and doub, wh. pur. and red, /. ¢. r. June _ 

——. double yellow, or double eryfimum, r> Jane 

Rudbeckia, jagged leaved Virginian orange, r. /. July 

dwarf hairy, yellow, purple, &c. ditto 

Rub, {weet fowering, pink, wh. and pur. r. July w. 

Sanguinarea, Canada, (puccoen) fing. anddoub, wh. vr. 

2 Sarracena, or fide-faddle flower, pur, and yel. f-r. July 

: es . «4. Sawewort, 
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. Sun flower, many Sowered, com. double, &c. r. July 
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Saw-wort,; New York and Maryland, pur. flow. r. June 
Saxifrage, pyramidal, often called Jedum, fee next lift 
{potted hairy, and ftrawberry, wh. ditto 
ladies cufhion, a low trailer, wh. of. May 
golden, two forts as to leaf, yellow, r. July 
double flowered, granulated, fee next lift 
Scabious, perennial Alpine, ‘blue flowered, /7, c. r. July | 
———- oriental, filvery, and grafs leaved, /, July. 
oe talleft, or nettle-leaved, purple, /. June,-d. 

- Alpine, violet, and ee Pieated ditto. 
—- eaftern, germander leaved yellow, ditto . 
Sea pink, fee lavender and thrift. Sea Cale, fee p. 241. 
Sena, wild, or Marilandic, (caflia) rf. July d. 
Sifyriachium, Virginian and Bermudian, blue, 7. /. June. 
fee zis, next lift rs 
Suse: double flowered white, rv. /- July, ae 
- hoary yel. and filvery leaved wh. r. f. July 
Ssapwort, double flowered, purple, and fearlet, r. July | 
Soldanella, PEP blue, wh. and fringed, » March, , 
Soleman’s feal, many flow. fw. fcented, &c. r. May, Whe 
Sophora, oriental, fox-tail-like, blue, r._/. July 
— four-winged-podded, yellow, +. June 

tinctorious Virginian, trailing, yel. r. /. July 
S ‘seed-well, fee veronica 
Spider wort, fee next litt 
Starwart, soo alpine, purple dower rc. June 
= Gumus, buthy white floweted, rc. Aug. 
fea, or tripolium after, blue, r. c. July 
flax leaved blue flowered, +r. c- Augutt 
New England, violet coloured, r. ¢. Sept. 
tradefcants, a pale blue flower, +. c. O@tober 


Italian, large bright blue flower, r.c. Nov. 
Stock, dwarf fhrubby, or window flow. red, f. June 
Stone crop, {mall and great, trailing, yellow, c.r. Jul 
poplar Ee y upright, pinkith, ditto 


Swallow -wort, common wh. black and yellow, /. 7. June 

Thrift, greater and fmaller, red, fear. and wh. //. r. June 

Throat-wort, great, double wh. blue and pur. rv. June 

— giant, blue, white, red and ftriped, ditto 
2 Threar- 


Catefby’s pyramidal Virginian, blue,r.c. Nov. 
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Throat-wort, dwarf, {mall fine blue flower, £ June 

Toad flaxja variety yel. pur. and wh. /. c. r. July 

dwarf Alpine parple flowered, ditto | 

Valerian, common red and wh. mountain red, /. r. June 
— Greek, pur. wh. and variegated, /, r. May 

Veronica, a variety, blue, white, and blufh, r..f. June 

—— dwarf blue and wh. and Welth blue, ditto 

Yervain, common, and fpear leaved, blue, f. r. June 

Vetch, white wood, tufted blue, /. r. July 

- bitter, (orobus) a variety, blue and pur. fr. May 

—— Siberian, unbranching orobus, yel. /. r. April 

—— fee orobus, next lit. 

Violet, com. blue, pur. and wh. fing. and doub. r. March 

—- Auftrian purple, ‘and Ceniffian blue, r. April 

—-— Alpine, double red, and purple, r. March \ 

———- yellow, and grandiflorus yellow, &c. ». April 

Wake robin, fee arum 

Willow herb, fee losfeftrife 

1 Wood forrel, common white and purple, / June, ~. 

1 Worm Grajfs, Maryland, ({pigelia) red flower, r, July 

2 Yarrow, or milfoil, the purple flowered, Auguft 

fee maudlin and /neexewort 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


_ Acanthus, or bear's breech, is admired for the ele- 
gance of its leaf. it fpreads wide, and fhould. have 
room allowed it, in a warm light foil, and fheltered 
fituation ; but ftill rather a {uady, than a funny one. 
Ahjjms do beit in a dry hungry fort, but dhould 
have a favourable -fituation, where they will blow 
long and prettily. | . 
Avens will grow in any cold moift fhady ground. 
_ Auricula, from the great and elegant variety of its 
flower and leaf, arifing perpetually from feed, is one 
of the forif’s- chief delights, and tq which he pays 
much attention in the culture. It is ene of the firf 
flowers, and ranks in nature with the pxmrefe and 
_pelyanthus. The forts admitted in the prefent collec-1 
> 3 . 
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tions, are about four hundred. The auricula, the car- 
siation, tulip, hyacinth, ranunculus, anemsne, &c. are 
called fancy flowers. For the propagation and culture 
of the auricula, fee the end of this feftion. 
_Bear’s ear fanicle 1s very hardy, yet being low, is a 
proper plant» to po/. . It may be planted in any cold 
place, and fhould have a dry lean foil, but be duly 
watered in fummer; and moft things that a poor foi! 
fuits, muft ftill have water freely in warm weather. 
This fanicle is about fix inches high; that of Gmelin 
only four. Raee 
Betony, as a native of the woods, is proper to plant 
in fhrubberies, and fhady places. 
Birth-wort is tender, and feedlings of it muft be 
fheltered by a frame inwinter. — = 
Bryony is a climber, and is proper to grow in planta- 
tions to run up trees, &c. 7 | 
Campanula pyramidal, may be propagated fas well 
as from feeds and flips) by pieces of its rect, planted 
- about an inch and half in the ground, in a fhady, but 
not moult border. The fineft plants are produced 
from feed; but will be three or four years before they 
blow. Sow afew every yearin April, in a light frefh 
- foil, where the morning fun only comes. As much 
wet in the cold feafons is apt to rot this root, it will 
be proper to guard againft it, by fome occafional 
covering, when there is a continuance of rain, or {now. 
A few potted may be removed under fhelter. A mat 
fet high over is a proper covering for a bed of them. 
Inthe /ummer they mufi never want water, efpecially 
when fpindling, or in blow. There is a white fort. 
Cardinal fewer muft have a dry foil, and 2 warm 
fituation ; occefionally alfo a little proteétion. They 
are commonly potted, and fome fhould at leat be fo, 
left thofe in the open ground be cut off: This flower is 
very ornamental, but the fcarlet moft fo. = 
Chrifimas rofe is very hardy, but a dry warm fitua- 
tion may be allotted it; and when in flower, a little 
, | protettion 
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proteétion to preferve the flowers in beauty, as a band- 
glafs may be advifeable. A plant or two potted (large 
pots as it fpreads) is agreeable enough, at fuch a feafon, 
to houfe when in blow. | 

Columbine comes in great variety, and the feed fhould 
be well chof 1, which, when fown in fpring, is rather 
apt to mifs. Autumn is therefore preferable; and 
thefe plants will from this fowing be much fironger. 
The plants ‘hould not ftand above two years after 
flowering, a° afterwards they get unfightly, and plain. 

Cowflip American is commonly potted, as indeed 
fome plants fhould be, as it thus appears to advantage ; 
but it is hardy, and grows beft in borders that are fome- . 
what fhady, not having the afternoon fun. 

Dragon’s head fhould have a moift fhady fituation. 

Figwort, the plants are fomewhat tender, and may 
be only expetted to ftand through ordinary winters, 
in a warm foil and fituation. Let fome be potted, for 
houfing, left thofe abroad be cut off. 

Fox-gloves do beft in a fomewhat ftrong foil, and 
fhady fituation, and will be found a ufeful flower in 
fhrubberies, &c. in all its varieties. 

Geranium, {or crane’s bill, fo called from the fhape 
of the feed veffel) the exotic forts are tender, Africa 
being their native climate. As favourite flowers, the 
_ different forts are cultivated by all defcriptions of peo- 
ple, as opportunity affords to preferve them in winter. 
They are properly green-houfe plants. The principal 
‘Kinds are as follow, clafled according to their ordinary — 
height of growth: 

1. Flaming, or Vervain mallow leaved, fcarlet.— 
Three coloured ; i. e. red, black, and white.—Ladies 
mantle leaved, whitifh and bluifh.Sweet-{cented mal- 
low-leaved, white.—Goofeberry-leaved, reddifh.—Ca- 
raway leaved, or variable geranium, red, crimfon, pur- 
ple, white, &c.—V ine leaved, red and white.—Night- 
imelling, yellowifh with dark fpots, three forts.—Pin- 
nated, or proliferous, of different colours, 
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ae - Spear- leaved, white.—Flethy flalked, or eetas 
dine leaved; white—-Squai re ftalked; fleth coloured. 

3. Birch-leaved, reddifh.—Sorrel HESS bluth, slain 
and ftriped flowered, and varregated leave: aur hree 
gouty ftalked, or coldabide leaved, purple —Rofe- 
{cented, a purph ifh blue.—Glutinous vine leaved, red- 
difh purple and white. —Horfe-fhoe, green leav ad: Vas 
riegated, filver edged, filver ftriped, gold itmped, pink, 
two fearlets and a purple, and one large fearlet or 
grandilorum. 


4, Vine-leaved, balm-fcented, blue.—-Shining, and 


mallow leaved, fcarlet and deep {earlet. —Butterfly, or 
variegated flowered, with a pointed mallew lea!.— 
Marth mallow, or hood-leaved, purplith; anda variety 
of this with angular leaves.—Rafp leaved, fleth Feigur 
{potted red.—Two coloured, purple and white. Sce 
the end of this feGion. : | 
Gentianeila likes a cool loamy fou, and eaflern fitua- 
tion, and fhould not be often remov ed, or planted In too 
fmall Bes when it is. . 
Ghite fewer, or globe ranunculus, is very ornamental. 
The Zur apts is fometimes called Jecker gowlans. They 
both do well in a cool foil, and xerth border ; ene 


the name Afiatic {eems to dire&t to a dry fit and 


warm fituation. The cafe is, they are natives of 
moitt, fhady places; and whenever this 1s the cafe, we 
may conclude fuch plants are organized accordingly, 
and that. they muft be accommodated by us agreeable 


to their nature. The con/titution of plants is, neceflary 


to be known, in order to their proper culture; and a 


_ gardener cannot dire& his attention more to his credit, 


than to make shfervations and experiments to difcover it. 
Gelden rod will grow in fhade, and particularly the 
evergreen fort; but being late blowers, this circum- 
ftance direéts to a fn ug fheltered fituation. 
Heilebore, the white flowered, is the common thai: 


nal plant. A hight foil and dry perintve not Rapyect 
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Helonias is a very elegant and ornamental plant 
worthy of the moft confpicuous part of the pleafure 
garden. It requires only the ordinary culture of per- 
ennials. Seeds are 1mported from America, as the cli- 
mate does not ripen them here. 

Hepatica is found to tran{plant beft when in flower ; 
but it fhould never be in {mall portions, leit it wither 
away ; they never look well in {mall patches, as ts the 
eafe with all dwarf blowers. Situation and foil the 
fame as géntianella. 


Ladies fmock, and ladies flipper, do bett in a moift 


foil and fhade, as in a north border, where not many _ 


other things do well. 

Lily of the valley fhould have a cool fituation, and 
if not in a moift foil, give it at leaft an ea/t border, or 
where it has only a little morning fun. 

Lien’ s feot is f{omewhat tender, and to do well mutt 
have a favourable place in the garden, as to fun and 
fhelter ; it does beft in a light, or fandy foil. Let fome 
be potted, it is pretty, and blows all fummer. 

- London pride (a faxitrage) ufed to be planted much 
as an edging ; but it does not an{wer this purpofe well. 
A few plants here and there in patches is beit; by no 
means allow it a good border: It prefers a moift iol 
and cold fituation. © 

Loofeftrife, the common, is found wild ; but it is a 
fhowy plant, and where a variety 1s wanted is very 
admiflable. It grows in fhady moift places, and fhould 
- be planted accordingly, in the borders of a fhrubbery, 
&c. The fmalleft fort is a trailer. 

Lupine will be beft raifed from feed, without tranf- 
planting, as the roots flrike down deep: If they are 
tran{planted, let it therefore be quite young. 

_ \~\Lungworts prefer a thady fituation; but. the Vir- 
ginian (an elegant little plant) rather one that is dry 
and fheltered. baa pi Mais ty ott 

_ Lychnis, the double f{earlet is a beautiful flower, but 
not apt to encreafe much at root ; recourfe is therefore 

| Q 4 . to 
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to be had -to cuttings, which alfo are not certain in 


Mtriking root. In June, or July, take cuttings from _ 


the fide. fhoots, (without flower) and let the pieces 
planted have three, or at the moft four eyes. Put 
them into a good foil, fine and rich, but not dungy, 
as: deep as ‘half way between the fedoud and third joint, 
in an eaft border: and sighs! them cool, but not wet. 
A wand-glafs will greatly afhit in this bufinefs, as in 
allother like ¢afes. See pink at the end of this fe€tion. 
The Chine/e lychnis is rather too tender for open cul- 
ture ; but in 2 choice fituation may abide moderate win- 
ters, It makes a good potted plant among myrtles and 
geraniums. ~ 

Lychnidea, take the cuttings off cloie to the ground, 
and difcharge the tops; and plant them in perv 
borders, in a place not of much fun. 

Maffer-wort (a medicinal plant) is of no great or- 
nament; but is commonly cultivated for borders of 
‘fhrubberies, &c, as being of low growth, and hardy 
nature. There is an alpine fort abouta foothigh. | 

Marfh marigod is a plant (as its name imports) 
that will flourifh ina wet foil; but yet it does not do 
much amifs in a dry one. In default of a moift foil, 
any plant that requires one, fhould at leaft be accom- 
modated with a thady fituation, and never want water 
in fummer. 

Milk vetch is foment tender, plat Ae the 
feedlings, which fhould be proteéted by a garden frame 
inwinter. £. ox tail fort, fee biennitals, 

Monkey fower is very ornamental, sand of ealy cul. 
ture, not dificult in fituation. 


Monk's hood is a poifonous plant in every part, but 


very ornamental, and commonly cultivated... Shade 
fuits it, and it will even grow under trees, or im: aghty 

damp place, where few other things will 05. > 
Morina is worthy of a confpicuous place ino the 
garden. It has a ftrong tap-root, and fhould be tranf- 
planted whilft young, es it, may not he ws Sgr 
ut 
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but fowing in the place where it is to grow (as direfted 
for the /upine) is the beft way. | rie ne. 

_ Mulleins prefer a light foil, but hke a north border ; 
and the borage leaved being very low, is proper for‘an 
edging ina cool fhady fituation. reais 

Orpine, this, as all fucculent plants, fhould have a dry 
foil and fituation, and not often watered. ) 

Paffion flower thould be planted againft a warm wall, 
where it may have room to {pread, as it is a very free 
-fhooter. The forts are numerous, (for green-houfe 
and flove) but only this well fuits open culture. In 
fine fituations, and the /outern parts of England, there 
are two more, however, that may do abroad. Prune 
it about Michaelmas, leaving the fhoots from two to 
four feet long, as the ftrength of the plants, or room, 
diétates, and a foot afunder. Before the frofts come, 
cover the roots, a yard round, with dry litter; and re- 
‘new it with dry, when afterwards it gets much and 
long wet. The branches alfo fhould be covered with 

a mat (a thin one, and not over clofe) before /fevere 
froft fetsin; but uncover as foon in {pring as may be; 
or, in fhort, in mild weather, on days through the 
winter, if not too much trouble. This flower has 
been fometimes trained to a iftake, in which cafe, 
fhorter pruning muft take place to keep it down. It 
bears upon the young {fhoots, which fhould be regu- 
Jarly trained in. The flowers are the glory only of a 
day, but generally a great number are produced in fuc- 
ceffion. Ittakes readily from cuttings, of about feven or 
eight inches long, cutin March or Apri/, and planted ina 
ood foil, kept cool by water, and fhaded from much fun. 

Pink, the forts are numerous, for /eed is conftantly 
producing: new varieties, occafionally ove among many 
that vies with its famed: predeceffors in beanty, and 
whofe fuperior excellence 1snot negleéted by the fori/2.. 
He gives it a name as fancy directs, and it is enrolled 
an the aurferyman’s, catalogue of worthies. The pink 
_ {as the. carnation was) might be-confidered: biennially, 
the good forts being regularly layered, &c. every ie 
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for increafe: They do, however, fland « on for older 


plants, better than carnations. For propagation, &c. 


fee the end of this fe€tion. _ There i isa pink called the 
ever -blsaming. 


Polyanthus produces an - infinity, of forts from feed, 


and the fori*purfues his obje&t of obtaining prize 
flowers of this kind. The polyanthus delights in a 
_ loamy foil, and fhady fituation. It is an excellent 
edging peotl for fhrubberies; though fine’ blows are 
not to be expected under trees, or in much wet. An 
ea? border 1s the place for pi odneme. the beft flowers. 
For raifing them, &c. fee the end of this fettion. 
lumbago, though it be a native of Ifaly, is hardy 
enough to abide our ordinary winters in the open 
ground. Afford ita dry.. funny, fheltered fituation, 
which will be a means of preferving it, and alfo tend 
to ine ard the blow, as it is fo late: All plants that 
produce their flowers towards the end of autumn, 
(however hardy) fhould have a favourable afpeét, as to 


a left winter overtake them beforé they can gratify 


‘us with their fhow. 

Poppy, allow the eaffern fort a light a foil. 

fteed, Portugal, 1s curious for its lofty and ample 
growth, but rarely # flowers with us. It attains to ten 
or twelve teet high, and its ftems are ftrong enough 
for walking-ficks. ‘The varizgated forts come only 
to half the lize, and more frequently flowers. 
_ Rbubarb, the common ferves for fhow, and the ribs 
of the leaves for tarts; but the Chinefe principally, 
and then the Tartarian for medical ufes of the root: 
‘The Chinefe is deemed the true oficinal rhubarb. 

Rocket, (fometimes called dame’s uzolet, ‘and gueen’s 
gilliflower ) the fingle 1s raifed from feed, and the double 
from rooted {lips and cuttings. ‘The double is rather 
uncertain in continuance, and requires fome attention. 
Cut the ftems down as foon as off their principal fhow 
of flowering, which is a means to help them to get 
{trong and encreafe at root; and it is from offers 

formed 
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formed in the prefent year, that they flower in the 
next. If weak, or {mall roots are planted, they fhould 
not be fuffered to blow the firft year. To propugate 
by cuttings, do it when the ftems are about eight or 
niné inches long, (i. e. before flowering) making each 
into two; and plant them a little more than half way 
deep, in an eaft border, in good frefh undunged foil. 
Keep them cool by occafional watering, and if the 
cuttings attempt to flower, be fure to nip the buds off. 
Cuttings of ftems that have flowered, will fometimes 
grow, but they make weak plants: A /and-glafs would 
be of fervice over them. See pink at the end of this 
fe€tion. | z Wit 
 Rudbeckia, or American fun-flawer, is a little tender, 
and muft be accommodated accordingly. Like the 
rocket, it is rather (fome forts at leaft) unapt to form 
offsets; and therefore to encourage the putting them 
forth, (without which the plant dies) the ems may 
be cut down to preyent flowering: ‘That is, when 
plants are more defired than flowers. | 
Rufh will be proper only for places that are con- 
{tantly wet, by ftanding water; and in fuch a fituation 
they will prove ornamental. YM ay 
Sarracena is a native of the bogs of Narth America. 
It réquires therefore a moift fituation; but is found to 
need protection from our fharp frofts. The whole 
plant is of curious formation. It is not apt to ripen its 
feeds here, or to make offsets; fo that both are fre. 
quently imported. r : 
Saxifrage plants are ufually potted to move into the 
houfe when in flower, as indeed the pyramidal in par- 
ticular fhould be; but they are all very hardy, except 
the frawberry fort, (not very handfome) which is too 
tender to endure much wet and cold. i 
Senna, of Maryland, muft have a dry foil aud warm 
_fituation. It is annual in ftalk, and therefore the 
_ roots may be well protefted in winter: This flower 
makes a very handfome fhow, 
tO P ale a9 eon deme Sh: iy - Solomon’s 
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- Solomon's feal is in greater variety, and there is one 
with double flowers. They all fait well i in fhady and 
moult places. 

Starworts are in general of that hardy nature, that 
they will flower almoft any where, and increafe apace 
from the leaft flip. ‘They are apt, however, to lofe 
their lower leaves, in proportion to.the fhade, cold, 


and wet, they grow in; and the Alpine fort-will re-- 


quire an open fituation, though, like the others, a fiiff 
moift foil fuits it. There are other forts. The three 
lait, as blowing late, and not rampant, may be planted 
near the houfe. 

Stock, this plant is rather of a biennial nature, but 
generally of longer duration. It is proper to pot and 


place in a window, on account of its fize, rifing only 


a few inches. It is fweet and foriferous, and alto- 
see very proper for an edging. 

Si/yrinchum, allow it an eaft border, but dry foil; 
and as it is a {mall flower, pot fome. 

Throatwort, the two firtt forts are clafled with cam- 
panulas. The latter, which is the proper, or mountain 
blue throatwort, likes the fhade, but muit have a light 
dry foil. This, as the /nap-dragon, and fome others, 


will grow in the cracks of walls, &c. and continue — 


longer 1 in fuch a fituation, than a better: In moft foils 
it proves often biennial. 


Whitlow grafs is a wild (medicinal) herb, that grows 


on roofs and walls of old houfes, and rvbbifh heaps; ~ 


but makes a pretty dwarf {pring flower as an edging, 
&c. in a poor foil. 


Worm grafs 1s a very neat little plat, with a flower 


| bright red without, ae a deep orange within. 
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List of bulbous, tuberous, and flefhy-roeted ” 
i vo “perennials. eS ¥ | 
Aconite, or winter.wolf’s bane, yellow flower,;Feb.... ©. 
Albuca, or baftard ftar of Bethlehem, (leaft) yel. June - 
greater, or {pear leaved, red flowered, June 
talleft, with fpined clufters of wh. flow. June 
Anemone, doub. broad and narrow leav. variety, May-~ 
com. wood, doub, wh. pur. blue, red, March 
Appenine wood, doub. blue, pur. wh. April 
yellow wood, or ranunculus anemone, April 
pulfatilla, fee pa/gue flower 
A/phodel, or king’s fpear, yellow and white, /. r. June 
——_— hollow leaved, and dwarf, white, /, x. June 
Bulbocodium, or mountain faffron, purple, April 
Colchicum, com. fing. and doub, pur. pink, wh. &c. Sept, 
variegated flow. and a itriped leaved, Sept. 
mountain, (Spanifh) red and ftrip. red, Aug, 
eaftern, varieg. leaf, chequered flow. Aug. 
Comfrey, oriental, blue (April) and German, yel. June 
Cornflag, or fword-lily, crimf. red, pur. and wh. fune 
Crocus, fpring, yellows, a variety, plain and ftrip. March 
ditto, blues, purples, white, pl. and ftrip. March 
autumnal, or faffron, pur. blue, wh. yel. O&, 
Crowfoot, Alpine plantain leaved, white, April 
—_———. feé crowfoot, laft lift 
—_— Pyrenean grafs leaved, yellow, May 
Crown imperial, fing. and doub. reds and yellows, May - 
———_—_— double crowned, triple crowned, May ~ 
— gold, and filver ftriped leaved, May 
Cyclamen, European, {pring and autumn, pur. wh. April 
Daffodil, a variety of yellows, fing. and doub. April 
double yellow, with cup in cup, April 
———— yel. with wh. cup, and wh. with yel. cup, April 
— tradefcants large double yellow, April 
————— dwarf, or fhort-ftalked yellow, March 
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yee Low, hoop petticoat, or ruth- leaved yellow, April 
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odorous; or fweet-{cented ‘aan yel. April 
white, fee xarciffus 

fea, fee pancratizm | 

Dag? s-tooth violet, purples, red and i April. 

(oe narrow leaved, colours ditto, April 
Dog’s-bane, (tuberous afclepias) orange coloured, July. 


. 
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_Dropwort, doub. flow. and varieg. leaved, ahha, June - | 


Fritillary, common, and Pyrenean, a variety, April 
Fumatory, folid, and hollow rooted, red, pur. wh. pou 
Glodiolus, fee Girafag: 

Herb -true_love, nodding, and feflile flowered, pur. April : 
Hyacinth, a creat variety, white, red, blue, &c. May 

— ‘thfted, (or tair-haired) bl. par. and wh. April. 
Spanifh nodding flowered, red, April 

——~-—— amethyitine, a deep blue colour, March ~ 

mutk fcented, purple and yellow, April 
monftrous flowered, or feathered, blue, April 
grape forts, blue, white and grey, April - 

lily, (yellow rooted) a blue ftar flow. June 
Peruvian fiarry, blue and white, May 

Italian and Byzantine ftarry, blue, April 
Englith ftarry, (autumn fquill) blue, Sept. 

bell flowered ftarry, white with pur. May 
Indian. tuberous, fee tuberofe 

Fs nga fingle, femi and double yellow, April 

fris, or flag, or variety, pur. blue, yel. wh. &c. June 
ftriped leaved ftinking gladwin, purple, July 
Siberian narrow leaved, = bise with white, July 
—— dwarf Auftrian, purp. blue, red and white, May 
vernal, or dwarf Virginian, blue, May - 

— {nake’s head, or tuberous iris, purple, May _ 
—— Xiphium, or Spanith bulbous, a variety, June — 
Perfian bulbous, finely variegated, March 

bulbous Si/princhium, blue and yellow, June 

Ixia, large flowered, or crocus leaved, variety, June 
—-—— Chinefe fword leaved, yellow with red, July 

Lily, com, fing. and doub. wh. orange and fiery, June 
—— ftriped flowered, purple and white, June 
—— ftriped leaved, of white and orange forts, June 
—— dwarf ftalked, orange, or red flowered, June _ 
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4. Lily, Conftantinople, dependent flowered, June 

< proliferous, or many flowered Siew; June 

4 com, martagon, or Turk’s cap, purple, June 

4. —— ditto, wh. red, imperial and double, June, July 

4 —— pompony martagons, feveral colours, June 

4. —— Chalcedonian martagons, fcarlet and purp. July 

- fuperb pyramidal martagon, variegated, July 

Canadian martagou, plain, and {potted yel. Aug. . 

day, or lily afphodei, yel. and tawny red, June 

daffodil, or autumnal narciffus, yellow; September 

atamafco amaryllis, carnation coloured, July 

Guernfey fearlet and belladoxza purple, Sept. 

pancratium common, and Hiyrian, wh. Aug. July . 

Martagons, fee lily above : 

Meagan Saffron, fee colchicum 

2 1 at (flowering garlick) yel. wh, purp. and red, does 
; magicum, victorialis, and defcendens, pur. nae 

; Nartifjus, poet’s daffodil, variety in cups wh, May -- « 

3- peeflefs, or two coloured, wh. and yel. April: 

3 polyanthus, or wiudtiorads ditto 

2 ——_—— late flowering, yellow cup, white, Auguft 

2 
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hoop petticoat, &c. fee daffodil 

Orchis, perennial, purples, reds and white, June, 7, 
biennial bee, or gnat orchis, red, June, d. 

Ornithogalum, fee ftar of Bethlehem 
t Orobus, tuberous, or wood pea, red flower, May 
fibrous rooted, fee laft lift 
re com. fing. doub. reds, pur. black, white, May 

———- Conftantinople, large flower, widad red, June. 
Portugal fweet- feented, deep red, May 
{mall narrow leaved, red flowered, May 
dwarf, witha white flower, May 
Pafqueflower, or Pulfatilla, bl. red and wh. April 
——_—_—— Siberian, or alpine yellow, April’ 
Pilewiort, fee ranunculus ficaria | 
oo, planted leaved Alpine, white, April 
grafs leaved Pyrenean, ftraw col. May 
grandiflorous, or oriental great yel. May 
ficarta, or pileqvort, double yellow, April 
- Turkey, or turban, red, fear. yel. black, May 
Perfian, a great esse J fine colours, May : 

6 Ranunculus, 
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_  *Rahuiculds, fee crouifoot, late Itt . tiga. 4 
2 Saxifrage, granulous rooted, double trhiikes May 


_ ¥ Sxow-drop, fingle, femi- doublay and double, white, Feb, 


3 great, {pring, fummer and autumn forts 
4 Spitersunh; favoys ( Reveiti ily) and others, wh. June, . 
—- Virginia, (tradefcants) blue, pur. &c. ditto 
4. Squill, or common fea-onion, white flower, June, d. 
4. Star of Bethlehem, pyramidal Portugal, white, June | 
—_—_—__———. Arabian, or Alexandrian lily, ditto 

common wild, greenifh white, May 
Eat enass ditto, with yellow flower, April 
n Tooth-cwort, bulbiferous, feven lobed, purple, June 
4, Tubérofe, fingle and double flowered, white, July 
4. Tulip, double, a variety, yel. and ta: firiped, &c. June 
parrot, or hooked-leaved, ditto, June 
Turkey forts, ftriped, great variety, May 
ditto, early dwarfs, a variety, April 
wild European, {mall yellow flower, April 

Ses The propagation of flowers in this lift, is generally 
by bffieis, or pieces of roots, having an eye, or bud, to it. 
Mott of them may be raifed alfo from /eed; but this is a 
tedious method, and not ordinarily praGifed, except by 
curious florifts. See page 284. 
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Some of this lift, as moft of the Jaléovs and tuberous roots, 

may be kept out of ground a long time, others a fhorter ; 
{fee page 286) but thofe denominated /% fay roots, muft 
either be planted immediately, or at leaft in a few days. 
It ig common to them all to be taken out of ground for 
removal, as foon as their leaves decay, the roots then being 
ina ftate of re, which is naturally longer, or fhorter, in 
different plants; and if they ftay in the ground till new 
_ fibres are fhot, they are always removed with eae if 
not death. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR # LOWERS. 


Albuca is too tender a bulb.to endure much wet and 
froft, and theretore is ufually planted in pots, for put- 
ting under fhelter (as in a frame, &c.) in winter; but 
‘way be prote€ted in the open ground, by covering “with 
‘a glafs, or garden-pot, towards the end of autumn, to 


~ 
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keep the roots dry; and before fharp frofts come, 
covering round with litter, By {uch a prattice, feveral 
-forts of tender.things that die down to the ground, may 
be preferved abroad. 7 ) 3 

“Anemone, the garden {in contradiftin€tion to the 
wood) we have in great variety of very fine forts, die 
vided generally into two kinds; i.e. narrow and broad 
leaved; the latter is the hardier. The full doubles 
only are efteemed choice flowers ; but the femt-doubles, 
and fingles, are fhowy enough for ordinary borders. 
The fingile, or Pehy anemonies, ({o called from their 
form) frequently blow as early as February, or fooner: 
and.thus become valuable, for decorating the ground — 
at fo dreary a feafon. The wacd kinds bear large 
flowers ; and are very ufeful ornaments for the borders 
of fhrubberies, &c. at an early feafon, for which rea- 
fon, they fhould be planted in the moft frequented 
fhady places... 5 | 
- Colchicum, or meadow faffron, flowers about Mi. 
chaelmas,. and may be kept out of ground from May 
(or decay of the /zef) to Mid-Augu/ft, \t is a remark- 
able property of this flower, (not however peculiar to 
it alone) that it makes its appearance before the leaves, 
which grow all winter and fpring. The colchicums 
are pretty plants for the end of the flowery feafon, 
(Offober) which makes them eftimable objects near 
the houfe, where they may be often feen. The flower 
fometimes called /pring calchicum, is the bulbacodium, 
which fee. | a 

Cyclamen, the forts flowering in winter (Perfian) 
are too tender for open culture; but clofe under a 
warm wall, with occafional proteétion of a hand-gla/s, 
they have fucceeded. A culture of this nature is ra- 
ther to be attempted, as houfing (except in places where 
they Have much air) does not fuit them; the roots 
often moulding and rotting when kept clofe, The 
¢olours of the Perfian forts are red, purple and white. 
Let them have alight, and deeply dug dry foil, not too 


_ much 
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much w ater, and none at all after the? leaves begin to 
decay ; for the roots then ceafing to act, would fuffer 
by abforbing much wet, the leaves not performing 
their office of drawing it up, and. difcharging i it. This. 
obfervation applies to all buibs and tubers, (ina degree) 
though f few are fo liable to rot as thefe. 

fritillary 1s of feveral colours, plain, chequered and 


fpotted, White purple, black, red, and yellow. The 


kinds are broad and narrow leave’ and there is a 
large double fort, atall Perfian, (three feet high) and a 


dwart Perfian, about half fize, both having deep pur- — 


ple flowers. 

Jonguil, or rujp-leaved daffodil, has been always 
juitly admired for a very neat {weet flower; but we 
do not fo often meet with it, as might be expetted. 
The fingle kinds are the moft fragrant, and the large 
double is fcentlefs. It 1s proper always to pat fome, in 
order to bring them into the houfe when in flower, 
for their agreeable perfume. 

Iris, the four firft forts rather prefer a fhady moift 
fituation ; but will grow any where, and are commonly 
planted in odd fpare corners of ground. 

Ixias are, for the moft part, green-houfe and ffove 
plants; but thefe two forts are found hardy enough to 
co ordinarily in open borders, ina light dry foil, and 
warm fituation, a little proteétion being afforded them 

in fevere weather. 

Lily is a very ornamental and hardy flower in all 
its varieties, encreafing abundantly, and needing only 
to be removed every three or four years, for the pur- 
_ pofe of taking away the offsets, and renewing the foil, 
tor a fuperior blow. The whites will not keep out of 

round ‘ghdve one month, but the orange fer feveral. 
The white will flower tolerabl ly in fhade, but the orange 


much better; and as it is a gay flower, it ferves well 


to enliven plantations. ‘The martagons are generally 

not nice as to foil and fituation; but the /car/efand 

yellow forts, and -/friped: Iily, Thould. have a light st 
fon 
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foil, and fun. The fgle white lilies are very fweet 3. 
but the doubles are inodorous, .as is the cafe with fome 
other flowers, the fragrance arifing from the famina and 
anthere, whichare often fmothered by numerous petals. 
The Atamajfco, Guernfey, belladonna, and pancratium 
lilies, are tender, and fhould have a warm, or a good 
auricula foil, a full funny border, and well fheltered 
fituation ; proteé alfo trom much wet in cold feafons, 
and afford fecurity from froft. Thefe are very elegant 
and noble flowers, and the Guern/ey lily is equal to, if 
not beyond, any plant in the flowery creation: This 
is, however, the tendereft of the four: then the Jde//z- 
donna, and pancratium lily, or fea daffodil; the atama/co 
is the hardieft. All of them are ulually potted for re- 
moving into fhelter; but they may be managed (fee 
albuca) {o as to do abroad, except in the more northern 
and bleak parts of this ifland: They blew much the 
finer in open ee (all things going on well) the 
roots having a free {cope to draw nourifhment, &c. 
Orchis is rather difficult of culture; It likes ‘a dry 
barren foil, and the roots fhould be taken up (from the 
places it grows wild) ju/? as the leaves decay after 
flowering: and with a ball of earth about them, as 
then the chance of fucceeding is much greater. Upon 
removal, let them be planted dire&ly, and remain in 
their places for years. ih tela Cae 
Peony, the fingle kinds are fhowy, but the doubles 
are nobly ornamental. Let this flower have room, 
as it will fpread (when in full fized bunches) a yard 
round: and let it be planted out of the way of the full 
fun, and-of much wind, that the flowers may continue. 
It need not be removed for many years, and will grow 
in any foil-and fituation, even among trees, which 


adapts it for /orubberies, &c. The forts are divided 


into male and female; and the former, having loft its 


flower, produces pods, containing rich crimfon grains, 
interlperfed with black berries, that look very pretty 


when burft; and may be gathered as foon, or rather - 


: jalt 
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juft before they open, brought into the houfe, and put 
in vials, &c. as curiofities. Let this root be removed 
early in September, or at leaft before the month is 


* Gut, before new fibres are formed to the knobs of the 


roots. 3 

-Pilewort, (the double, prefers a fhady moift fitua- 
tion; and is a-pretty wild plant, though an humble | 
trailer. It is called fometimes the /effer celandine, and 
alfo figwort erroneoufly. Fie! | 

Ranunculus, in all its forts, is very ornamental ; but 
the Ceghoh kinds are beautiful, and of infinite variety. 
This flower is furely left too much to the culture of 
protefled forifts; for why fhould not every garden be 
adorned with it, feeing, that a little care, and not 
much {kill is neceflary in the management ; it is hardy 
and encreafes freely. See pages 285, 288. . 

Saxifrage roots of the double forts are like fo many 
{mall peas, and fhould be planted five or fix together, 
in order.to form a full tuft of its flowers, which are 
- full and white like a ftock. The ftems, being flender, 
will need the fupport of a light flick, which it is beft 
to fix in the middle at the time of planting, as putting 
one in afterwards might injure the roots. All folid 
'_ rooted plants are liable to be hurt by pushing in a flicks. 
too near for tying to; more care fhould be taken in the - 
bufinefs than ufually is: The praétice of placing a flick 
at the time of planting is beft, becaufe it may then be 
fixed clofe: and it ferves to fhaw where the roots are, 
that they may not be difturbed before they appear above 
ground, This /axifrage is ufually and properly pated, 

_ though it does very well in borders, and makes a good 
appearance, a - 

Spider-wort thrives beft in fhade and moifture. — 

Star of Bethichem, the two laft forts, are proper for 
the edges of borders in plantations ; and the pyramidal 
_ fort is a proper flower to pot, mixing with others very 

ornamentally : The two firft fhould have a light dry 

foil, and are fomewhat tender. 
| Squill 


_ fingle is preferable, as it blows better, and is more 
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~ Squill will need a little proteétion from hard frofts ; 
but is fufficiently ornamental to reward the trouble. ~ 
 Tooth-wort thrives beft in fhade and moifture. 
“Tuberofe, there is a dwarf ftalked, and a variegated 
leaf fort of, but they are not fo worthy of cultivation 
as the common fingle and double; of which two the 


fragrant. See the end of this feétion. 


Tulip (the Turkey) is claffed into two forts ; the 
taller, called /erotines, or late blowers ; and the fhorter, 


_ precoces, or early blowers; fome have made another 


diftinétion, medias, but it is not neceflary. The plain — 
tulips (as they generally are when they firft blow 
from feed) are called whole blowers, or breeders ; and 
according as they dreak into other colours, ftripes, and 
variegations, (after tran{plantations) are denominated 
and claffed into daguettes, bybloemens, verports, and 
bizarres. The dwarf forts blow early, as March and 
April, (the duke van tol earlier) allow them therefore a 
warm border and dry foil, to preferve them from froft 
and wet, which they are rather impatient of. Thefe 
are often potted and forced ona hot-bed, &c. or brought 
forward by water-glaffes, in a warm room; but an 
increafe of offsets, is only to be expetted from open 
ground culture, and even there thefe early forts do it 
fparingly. ‘Take them up every year to remove the 
offsets, and renew the foil; and keep each fort feparate, 
and plant them fo, for then they will blow together, 


-and be al of one height. There are about fifty of the 


early forts; but the number of choice fancy tulips -is 
more than eight hundred. | 


* 2 * & € # 


. Tue following articles are detached as moft cons 
veniently inferted here : é: j $2815 

_ Auricula is increafed by parting the roots, or flip- 
ping rooted offsets from them; but offsets witnout 


roots — 
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roots will fometimes ftrike,. if well managed, by -fet- 
ting them in a good foil, (in pots beft) where they 
have but little fun, and keeping them cos by occafional 
watering. W hen the roots are divided, (m Auguft) 
det it be with a fharp. knife; and cutting off any can- 
-Eered part, fhorten alfo their ends, ane let not the sap 
part of the root be too ng 

The /e:/ for auriculas fhould Re a good freth light 
loamy maiden one, to which is added onethird of zw2od 
pile, or willow earth, one of :fea, or any fharp, or drift 

| Jand ;. and a quantity, equal to the whole, of rotted 
‘ow dung, or in lieu of this, 4orfe dung. This mixture 
thould be well incorpor meas at leaft a year before, by 
frequent turning over, which ought to be repeated once 
a mont! h without £ tail. 

In winter fome protection i 1S neceflary ; but. pees 
are not very impatient of frofi, which rarely hurts them 
if dry. Do-not follow the cuftom of fome perfons, who 
lay the pots on their fides in winter to keep them 
dry, and to cover with fraw, &c. For a fhort-time 
mk ut Chrfimas it may be allowed; but foon after, as 
they begin to ilir in the thoot, it gives the buda ots 
af chey remain long in this pofture. The beft wa 
guard d from fhow » wet, and fevere froft, is either 
frames, OF plunging under a /outh wail. Place a bit of 
tile at the bottom to keep out worms; and if the foil is 


moift, lay fome drift fand, or fine afhes round their 


fides, and over-the tops. 
Dre e{s the pots towards the end of January, are then 
"the plants begin to puth for fower, and mult be at- 
cended to; and aflified. Strip of dead leaves. Take 
as much of thetop mould off as can be, without difturb- 
ing, or bruifing the roots; and fill up with the compel, 


= 


= 


a hittle prefled ” down, Tf the pots are dry from th 
fhelter ailorded them, give a little foft water in ssid 
weather, about ten in the ag ls and fail not to 
water duly, as the plants pufh forward. 
Auriculas 
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Auriculas ia dicw fhouid be. proteéted from rain, 
wind, and fun, and their ftems fupported by little neat 
flender formed fticks, or. ftrait ones, and tied with 
thread ; and when out of blow, fhould be fet out of the 
fun, eat not under trees. 

Shift or tranfpiant auriculas every fecand year, ae 
that as foon as they are out of blow; thofe, however, 
that produce many offsets, or are thzastae growers, 
may be fhifted every year. ‘The more common prac- 
tice is to move all in Augu/t. 

To raife auriculas from the feed, in February, fill 
boxes, or pots, with fine fifted middling compot ; 


_{mooth the top perfeély level; f{catter the feeds evenly, : 


and cover not more than the thicknefs of a fhilling. 
Set the pots, &c. on tiles, or boards, under a warm 
wall, and keep the furtace moift. It is a good way 
to mix the feed with a like quantity (or a little more) 
of fine wood afhes; and to lay jome {mall pieces of furze, 
er light tharns over. Remove them (as weather diétates) 
to fhelter, or protect them from cutting wind, much froft, 
or heavy rain, &c. and by May expect them to appear, 
when take the furze off, and cover with a net; let 
them have only the morning fun, keep them moift, and 
when they have got fix leaves, prick them out three 
inches afunder, in boxes, or pots; and early in the next 
ipring, plant ynent at fix inches afunder, . and protect 
from wet and freft. 

Carnation 1s ufually propagated by /ayers, (Jometimes 
by pipings Or cuflings, a8 pinks ) about Midfummer, or 
as foon aiter in the feafon as they will admit of it, 
- by their length and ftrength, and the work is thus: 
Swip off the leaves from the lower part of the fhoot; 
at the middle of it, clofe below the joint, cut it hat 
through by an upw le direétion, with a thin, narrow, 
harp knife,.and continue the flit exaétly up thg middle 
from half to three fourths of an inch; peg the fhoot 
down into the earth (being before well loofened) as 
low as it will bear bending, fetting the } layer upright te 


; : Ti qs 


if 
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This bufinefs muft be done with a careful hand, left 
the layer fhould {nap off. Now, or rather before, cut 
off the ends of the longeft of the top leaves, that’ the 
worms may not draw them in, and difturb the layer. 
The foil (fine and good) may be raifed about the 
layers as occafion requires. Water them to fet the 
earth clofe, and always keep it cool. In fix weeks, or 
two months, they will be rooted, fit for tran/planting ; 
cut them from the old plant (at the peg) with a fharp 
knife, and take them up carefully, that their very ten- 
der roots may not be broken off, keeping alittle mould 
about them, if poflible: buat plant’ them not deep, as 
they are then liable to decay. 

_ The /oz/ proper for carnations, is a hazelly, or fandy 
loam, procured from a pafture, by a {pit of about eight 
inches depth, the turf being well broke, frequently 
turned, and laid fo long together, as to be nearly con- 
fumed ; then add a little Ame, (or not) and‘one third, 
or one fourth, of very rotten dung, (cows beft) and 
let this be well mixed, till’ thoroughly incorporated, 
‘which will be fome months firlft; then fcreen it, or fift 
through a coarfe fieve. The foil for carnations mutt 
be rich ; but yet dung is found fo injurious to carnations, 
that fome florifts depend upon a good frefh foil alone ; 
carnations are alfo {except in fummer) impatient of 
much wet. See tothem in the winter and give pots of 
them proteétion from great fnows and froft, by frames, 
or mats on hoops, fet rather high. Turf a/kes, or thofe 
of any vegetable, may be mixed with a frefh maiden 
foil, but not too freely for a compoff: A fmail quantity 

f fine foot, or wood afhes, may be allo ufed. Drefs 
pots of carnations in March, as direéted for the auricula. 
Take care not to plant too imall pots. 

To raife carnations from /eed, fow thin in boxes, 
or pots, (in a foil as above) early in April, and let 
them have only the morning fun. When advanced a 
little in growth, (as about Midfummer) take the firit 
© pportunity of moift weather, and prick them i at 
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three or four inches afunder, into open ground, and, 


give a little water. If dry weather, contrive to /hade 


them about ten days, or a fortnight, with mats hooped. 


ever, which remove in thady, or fhowery weather. 


When they have grown here a month, or fix weeks, 
(or before dugu/? is out) plant them is a bed, where 


they are to blow, at nine or ten inches diftance, and 


fhade, if neceffary. See January. Seed is beft faved 


from good feedling plants, rather than thofe long propa- 
gated trom layers, &c. Guard againfft sce in winter. 
Geranium, African, (Pelargonium) is propagated by 


feeds and cuttings. ‘The former produces the moft free . 


growing plants ;, but as luxuriance is not defirable in 
things confined ta pots, (as gerantums mutt be) and as 
the propagation by cwftings is fo eafy and expeditious, 
it is the mode of culture that generally prevails. The 
young plants from cuttmgs are alfo hardier than thofe 
from feed. If raifed from feed, fow in April, in a light 
and good foil, warm border, and under a hand-glafs, 
keeping the earth fomewhat moift ; but it is beft to make 
ufe ofa gentle ot-ded, giving plenty of air to the plants, 
when they appear, which on natural ground will be five 
or fix weeks in coming up, and on a moderate heat about 
three. If raifed from cuttings, ufe fhoots of the laf 
year’s growth, {trait and fhort jointed. Plant them in 
a fine rich foil, two or three inches, or at the moft four 
deep, and eight or nine inches afunder, or lefs, if more 
convenient. Or the rule may be, to plant the fhorter 
cuttings in two thirds of their length, and the longer 
one half; but it 1s an error,. »-put them in the ground 
fo deep as fome people do. Thofe raifed on a little 
heat will be fufficiently rooted in two months to tranf- 
piant into {mall pots; (fhortening the longer roots a 
little) and thofe in the cold ground will be ready in 


three months, and fometimes lefs. A Aand-glafs fet 


over geranium cuttings (or any other) will greatly fa- 


cilitate the bufinefs, as is direéted for pinks. If tke 


cuttings are raw, or Jong, take the upper part of down 
R to 
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toaneye. Ifa hand-glafs is not ufed, lay fome mofs 
round the cuttings to keep the ground cool. In gene- 
ral it may be proper to keep the cuttings out of ground 
a day, or two; but the foft and fucculent ones fhould 
by all means, in order to dry the ends, and fo heal the 
wound, which, if put direéily in the ground, might 
decay and rot. : rm 
The proper fea/on for planting is from Mid-May to 
Mid-July: a little earlier, or later, may however do: 
Some chufe to forward them on Aeat, in March and 
April ; but they muft not be kept clofe. It is advife- 
able to take cuttings from towards the top of plants, in 
order to keep them down; but where they can be beft 
{pared (as to the form of the plant) is the general rule. 
Pot them in Auguft or September, according to the 
time the cuttings were put in: The former time is 
tmuch the beft, and June cuttings will be rooted... 
- The management of geraniums is, to keepthem from 
froft, and as much as may be from harfh winds, par- 
ticularly in the /pring ; as atter being houfed all win- 
ter, they are then tender, and far lefs able to bear 
unkind weather, than in autumn; when having been 
ufed to the external air, and the colder weather 
coming on by degrees, they are feldom hurt much, 
but by abfolute froft. In the /primg, they mult be 
brought to bear air by degrees, and the more carefully, 
according as the winter has occafioned them ‘to be 
more or lefs deprived of the external air being let’ in 
upon them. When the weather is mild in 4p7zz/, let 
them be taken out in the day, (if convenient) and put 
in on nights; and venture them not wholly abroad till 
Mid-May, or after. In the fummer, they fhould be 
placed in fbelter and fhade ; but not under trees, or any 
roof: The morning fun ts all they fhould have, for 
_ more of it dries the mould in the pots too faft, and 
fades the flowers. ‘They will want frequent watering, 
fee page 277. They may take up their /ummer refi- 
dence about Mrd-May, (as direfted) but the /fea/or 
re) 
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muit govern ; and it will not.do to bring them out in 
a harfh one, which would pinch up the leaves, and 
deprive them of their beauty. If put clofe under a, 
south wall for a week or two at firft, it would be pro- 
per; or an awning of mats might be ufed for nights, _ 

Shifting geraniums fhould generally take place once 
a year, from {maller pots into others one fize bigger: 
This may be in the firft mild weather in A4prz/, or May. 

Loofen, and take off the top mould down to the roots, 
(without damaging them) then turn the pot up, and 
gently fhake it out. If ithe roots adhere ta the fides of 


the. pot, give the edge atap upon the knee, or fomething | 


elfe, anda little prejlure at the hole, with the thumb, or 
finger, at the fame time, which will help to dricharge 
it. Pare off the matted roots round the fides and bot; 
tom, witha /harp knife; and plant it in a freth por, 
(or the fame again may fometimes do) putting in as 
auch fine light rich mould, or compoit, at the bottom, 
as will raife the ball of earth, which is about the roots, 
within an inch of the top of the pot; then fill round 
the fides, puttmg the mould by little and little in, and 
_ prefiing it down gently, make all level to the top within 
-half an inch; finally, give a watering that fhall foak to 
the bottom, and {prinkle fome dry mould over, All 
ihifted plants {hould be kept rather in the /bade for a 

week or two till ready to {trike root, 
If any ficks are to the plants, they muft be taken 
away firft, and replaced (if neceflary) again before 
“watering, or rather the next day, if the plants will 
‘fland up without. This may be a proper time to trim 
off all dangling, er too crowding thoots; but if cur- 
tings are wanted for encreafe, they fhould not be trim- 
med till thele are to be planted. At any rate, dead 
deaves, or unfightly crooked parts, fhould be difcharged, 
‘and fymmetry, in a fnug round head, provided for. 
'.Geraniums are free growtrs, and it is always. advife~ 
able to take off fome fhoots to keep them down and in 
Sorm. A few of the plants, shat moft need it fas leait 
at R 2 | hand- 
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handfome or healthy) fhould be feverely cut, for a late 
blow, which generally proves a fime one in confequence. 
A judicious regular ufe of neat flender ficks is of much 
advantage to geraniums, or other potted plants. 


What has been faid of geraniums, applies to all 


thofe Exorics, called Greenhoufe Plants, in the ma- 
nagement of which, it is a material thing not to fhift 
into too large pots, as the roots run dire€tly to the out- 
fides, and fo would be too haftily brought to require the 
biggeft pots. Another thing is, to take off fome of the 
top foil, not only as direéted in /pring, but onee or 
twice in the fuammer; and always before houfing in av- 
tumn, and replacing it with a rich, compoft, as one of 
almoft all rotten cow dung, which being d/ack, is the 
moft fuitable to the eye, and it is cool and nourifhing. 
It is material to neatnefs, and the end of ornament, 
{for which plants are chiefly potted) that the pots 


fhould be occafionally wafhed, or fcoured, and by no— 


means fuffered to get mouldy. This 1s a point fo little 
attended to, that we fometimes fee a beautiful plant in 
a very difgufting habitation. It is equally offenfive, 
and injurtous, to fuffer the furface earth to get mofly, 
or caked hard by the neceflary waterings ; to prevent 
which, often ftir it a little depth, and lay it fmooth, 
which makes all look creditable. 
Pinks are fometimes /ayered, or more ufually pro- 
agated by cuttings, or pipings, about Mid/ummer ; and 
may be alfo by fps, fet in March, April, or- May, 
with, or without roots, four inches afunder. Cuttings 
fhould be young ftrong fhoots of three or four inches 


— Jong, taken off juft below a joint ; from which itrip- 


ping the lower leaves, and cutting the top ones fhort, 
plant them in a fine good foil; about two inches afun- 
der, and in depth full half of their length.. They will 
ftrike root, fo as-to be fit to move, in feven or eight 
weeks, with a little earth about their roots ; or may 
be left to an early time in the fpring; but where this 
ig defigned, they will be beft fix inches afunder. They 

may 
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may be either put in fors, or borders, where they are 
to blow, or rather into a nurfery-bed, to grow a year 
at fix inches diftance. Pipings are obtained by drawing 
the heads of the young fhoots out of their fockets, of 
the length of cuttings. In both methods, pufh the fhoots 
carefully into the earth, gently prefs the mould about 
them, and give a watering; fhade alfo from much fun. 
They will itrike more certainly, and much fooner by 
being covered clofe with a hand-gla/s, as much as 
poth le air-tight. They muft be kept cool, by occa- 
dional watering ; but when under glafs, they will not 
need fo much watering or fhading, or, may do without 
any; for though the inclofed air is warmer, it 1s always. 
more humid, which refrefhes the cuttings with anfwer- 
able fupply for their fupport ; and it is this moifture and 
warmth that facilitates the growth. When they ap- 
pear to be growing, the glaffes muft be raifed, and ina 
ihort time removed. To razfe pinks from /eed, follow 
the direétions given for carnations. | 
Pslyanthus is propagated by parting the roots~in 
autumn, or (for new varieties) by feed fown and ma- 
naged (nearly) as directed for auricalas: But as this 
flower is not fo delicate in the cultivation, it may be 
fown in borders, where there is only the morning fun, 
any time from <Auguft to April; and as foon as the 
lants are at all big enough to prick out, fet them four — 
inches afunder; and fomre time in Augu/f, plant at fix 
anches, where they are to remain for their firft blow; 
which fhould be attended to, in order to mark the bef 
flowers, dividing thefe into two forts, prime and _mid- 
cling ; and the reft may be either planted into ordinar 
ground in plantations, &c. or caifl away : There will 
be but few real good ones in a great many; but the cul. 
ture of this plant is fo eafy, that itis worth while to try 
for them. Some fow in pots, and bexes, in December, 
placing them in the fun,: and houfing them in fevere 
weather; and when the plants appear, fet them in an 
eaft alpect, left much fun deflroy the young plants ; 
i bis 5S ieee, > early 
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earlyin autumn, or fpring, is however better: The 
feed may be covered a little lefs than’a quarter of an 


inch. Both feeds and feedling plants fhould have oe-. 


calional watering, as moifture {uits them. 

A conpefi tor the pelyanthus is a light /oam, fas the 
firit'ipit from the pafture rotted down with the turf) 
and about one fourth part cow dung or weed pile. eartii. 
‘If the loam is ftrong, a little drift-fand amongft it will 
be proper. The polyanthus grows any where, but a 
cool foil and fituation fuits it beft; and fome compo/, 
as the above, with an eaft border, is neceffary in order 
to a capital full truffed blow. ? eo F 

Luberofe is blown fineft in a hot-houfe ; but if planted 
in pots, and plunged at the back of a hot-bed frame, 
at f{ucceeds very well. This will be bef done about 
Mid- April, as {ooner they are apt to get too tall before 
they ean fafely be expofed abroad. Provide a good 
frefh light earth, and ufe no dung, except a little rich 
and dungy, to lay an inch below the bottom of the 
bulb ; fill the pots only three parts, and place the roet 
only half way, or a little more, in it. sv the mould 
be jomewhat moift, but* give no water till the fhoot 
appears, and then moderately ; at which time, fill up 
the pot, juft to cover the bulb, which fhould be but 
barely hid, when the pot is full. The beft fhaped pats 
dor bulbous foots is, when they ftand high, and the bot- 
toms are as wide as the top; and the fize for the fube- 
vofe fhould be thofe of eight or nine inches diameter at 


top, according as the bottom is for width; forthe more ~ 


ipace below, the lefs is required above. 

_ As the fdocts advance in growth, the more air mutt 
be given; and as freely as poffible on mild days, fhut- 
ting clofe on cold nights, and almoft fo on moderate 
ones. When they get too high forthe frames, and 
the feafon is forward, with kind weather, they may be 
plunged in the ground, clofe under a warm wail; and 
a covering of mat contrived to prote€t them a while 
en nights, or may do if left to take their chance. If 
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the weather is foul, they may be houfed in a good 
window, for a week or a fortnight, and then put in 
the ground as directed above. Here let them remain, 
giving occafional watering, (and freely in dry weather) 
till in ower; when the Aou/e (allowing them light and > 
fun) will be their proper reiidence, fer their fine power- 
ful fcent, and to protect the blow, that it may the 
Jonger continue. In their flowering itate, they will 
want much water. ~ < 
The 4ea? on which this flower is forwarded fhould 
be moderate, otherwife it will run up too faft. If 
planted under a fou?) wall in May, covering the root 
about an inch, and guarding again{ft much wet till it 
is Growing, it will do fora late blow: A hand-glafs of 
courfe would be ferviceable, both to affift it in fhoot- 
ing, and fhelter it from unkind weather; but clofe 
covering is as much as poflible to be avoided. Frefh 
rests are imported every year;—the double never 
flowers twice with us, but the fingle may, if kept in 
‘a dry warm room, i" 
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A CALENDAR, 


E. general work of gardening has been pretty 
| fully fpoken of, in the parts concerning the for- 
mation, cultivation, and management of a garden, propa- 
gation, &c. The particular culture of efculents, herbs, 


fruits, and flowers, has been treated in the fe€tions ap-- 


propriated to each. It therefore remains to give here 
fittle more than fhort ints, by way of aflifting recol-, 
leCtion, and to make proper referznces to the pages, 
where farther inftructions may be found. ~*~ © 
What is faid concerning feeds and fowing, page 57 to 
64, muil be attended to.. It need only be farther ob- 
ferved, that as to the /eafon moft proper to do the feve- 
_ ral works of gardening, it is not the fame (exa€tly) every 
where, as foil and ftuation make a difference.—The 
time mentioned in this calendar is, that which the au- 
thor judges will be found moft generally right in the 
midland counties, as the extremes of north and fouth 
make a great difference in this bufinefs, which muit be 
allowed for. | | 2 
The work of gardening being very multifarious, it 
would be a praétice not unworthy, even the fkilful 
gaidener, to make it a rule, once a week, to conlider 
what zs to be done the following week ; and to make 
memorandums accordingly, numbering them in the 
erder he would have them performed.—Thus he would 
never be at a lofs, what to fet himf. jf, or his labourers 
about, and the mortification of omulions, or appear- 
ance 
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ance of negleét, would be avoided: This calendar, if 
is prefumed, will be found a ready and futhcient a fli ft- 
ant upon fuch an occafion, the author having endea- 
voured to make it plain, comprehenfive, and as concife 


as poflible, 
banish 28s geal 
JANUARY. 


Let every thing be done now, that the weather and 
circumftances will permit, (though mot abfolutely ne- 
ceflary) in order to lefien the work of next month, which 
when it happens to be an open feafou, is a very impor- 
tant one in the way of gardening, in whichthe lofs of a 
fingle fine day is of confequence. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Froft proteé things from, as they may need it. 
Earth-up any roots bared or difturbed by froit, 49. 
Dung for hot-beds fhould be duly attended to, 171. 
Manure and compoft heaps turn frequently over. 

- Efpaliers, garden frames, and {uch things, rettity. 
Jools, make, repair, fharpen and brighten, 276. 

Fruit, onions, &c. the ftores of; loak over, 263, 229. ~ 
Brufh-woed, prepare ready tor ilicking peas, &c. 231. . 
Planting, trench and prepare ground tor, 28, 95, &c. 
New-planted trees, proteti and tie to ftakes, 89, 100. 
Old trees dig about, and drefs with fome manure, 45. 
Prune efpalier trees, fiandards and fhrubs, 160, 166. 
Mz/s, clear trees and fhrubs from, in moi weather, 162. 
Vermin fet traps for, and oppofe all annoyances, 233. 
Webs and nefis of caterpillars, flugs, fnatls, deitroy, 56. 
Beds and borders, weed, ftir the ground, and rake, 49. 
Cauliflowers and lettuces in frames, &c. attend, 214, 227. 
Lndive, tie up, when dry, to blanch; and proteét it, 220. 
Ol a se ae Bhs ony tate 2: | hoes, 
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Cions, procure for graffing, except apples, $2, 85. 
Hat-beds, prepare for, or make, cucumbers, &c. 169, 177. 
Drain ground, feour ditches, plafh hedges, &c. a 
ees SOW | FEE , 
Cucumbers, 176. Melons, 192. Peas, 230. Beans, 206. 
Spinach, 243. Radifbes, 288. Lettuces, 226. Crefs, 
£49. Muftard, 253. Carrots, 212. The five laf 
on heat; to which may be added, rape and /ap- 
ietiuce, 228, as fallading; towards the end of the 
month, however, they may be fown on warm bor- 


ders, the fallading being under clofe hand-glaffes. 


PLANT 


Mint’ on heat, 253. Cabbages at diftances as 211; 
Trees and /hrués of the deciduous kinds, grape vines, 
currants, goofeberries, and rafpberries, if mild weather, 
fo that the ground will work loofe. Layers may be 
removed; but rather prepare the ground now for 
planting them next month, 95, &c. 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and shrubs by fuckers, layers, cuttings, 64, &c. 
FLOWERS. 


Pots of, (fee December) tulips, anemonies, ranunculufes, 
hyacinths, narciffufes, &c. above ground proteé, 239. 

Balbous and tuberous roots now plant for a late blow, 

-orin the next month; but preferve them if choice 

forts from “muchawet, leit they rot, 286. 

Auriculas, if diftarbed by froft, drefs and proteét, 358. 

Carnations, and all hardy plants, in pots, proteét, but 
give them as much azr and /uz as may be, 361. 

Flowering fbrubs may be planted, if open weather, co- 
vering the roots well; but it is better done next 
month, getting the ground ready now, 107, &c. 


NURSERY> 


ee 
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NURSERY. 


Vermin, guard againft in time, on feed beds, &c. 72. ~ 

Dig beds for fowing, next month tree-feeds; &c. 71. 

Proteé& feedling trees (particular exotics ) from froft. 

Plant, or tranfplant, hardy things, cover the roots.. 

Prepare ground for uext month’s planting out feedlings, 
or ftocks for grafling another year, 72. 


Sie ©. se  - 


“FEBRUARY. 


WHEN the ground can be conveniently woyked, this 
is a very 4u/y month, and no time muit be loft, nor 
hands fpared, that every thing may be done in its pro- 
‘per, or earlieft feafon. | 
The /aft week is the principal, in which many things 
are to be done, and fome /u// crops fown: The /k/ful 
gardener is properly aware of this, but ordinarily the 
month of February is too much negleéted. | 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Ground, prepare for plauting and fowing, &c. 45. 
Borders fhould be ftirred, dug, or dreffed, 29, 138. 
Gravel walks, weed, mofs, put in order, and roll firm, 54. 
Turf, prepare the ground for laying, by levelling. — 
Gra/s plats and walks, clean up, cut the edges, 54. 
Compofts and manures, turn over,and break well.“ 
fioi-beds, attend regularly, and no negleét, 179, &c.’ 
Stable dung, tor hot-beds, now manage properly, 171. 
Cauliflowers and lettuces, fee to, as in the laft month. 
Earth up and preteé plants from froft and wind, 49. 
Stick-peas, neatly, when about five inches high, 231, - 
Weed aad thin crops, as winter onions, radifhes, &c. 49,° 
Endive, attend, to blanch and ridge when quitedry, 220. _ 
gi wrey ap R6 Vermin 


* 
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Vermin and in/eé?s, fee to, as mice, {nails, flugs, &c. 233. 
Birds, chiefly bull-finches, do much mifchief now. 
Prune wall and other trees, but firft grape vines, 129. 
M/s and canker clean trees of, moift weather, 162. 
Cions for grafhng provide, 82, and ufethem, 83, &c. 

_Edgings of thrift, a good time to make or repair, 55- 


~ 


. 


sow 


Cucumbers, 178,219. Melons, 192, 228. Peas, {mall}, 
231, large, 232. Beans, the broad forts, or the 
mazagans, 1{ wanted early, 206. Radifhes on 
heat, or not, 239. Le#uces on heat, or not, 227. 
Small fallading on heat, or on a warm border under 
glafs, 249. Cabbages, the fugar loaf forts, 211; or 
if early ones are wanted, fow the York/hire fort on 
heat, 212. Savoys, 241. Onions, 228. Leeks, 225. 
Parfley, 254. Spinach, 243. Carrots on heat, OF 
not, 212. Par/neps, 230. Celery, 216. Kidney- 

beans on heat, 224. Turneps on heat, 244. Caulte 

 flawers on heat, 214. | 


PLANT _ 


Cucumbers, 179, 184. Melons, 195. Cauliflewers, 213. 
-Cabbages, 211. Horfe-radifh, 221. Garlick, 221. 


Rocombole, 255. Shalots, 243. — Cives, 248. Mint 


on heat, 253. Potatoes, early forts, on heat, and 
warm borders, 235. . Vines, wall, efpalier, and fian- 
dard fruit trees, fareft trees, and deciduaus fhrubs, 30, 
95, 407... $12. 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and fbrubs by graffing, 83, by fuckers, layers, 
and cuttings, 64. Ssw kernels, flones, and feeds 
of fruit, &c, on fine well broke earth, providing 
exotics a litdle heat, 71. | | ed ea 

FLOWERS. 


a lr 
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FLOWERS. 


See laft month, Biennzals and perennials plant, 283. 
Shrubs proteé&t, &c. 119: prune and dig about, 111. - 
Carnations, &c. houfed, bring abroad on mild days. 
Auriculas, pots drefs and regularly water, 358. 

_ Auricula and polyanthus feed fhould be fown now, 359. 
Bulbs and tubers, plant foon aad pot fome, 286. 

Water pots, particularly woody and hardy plants. . 
Annuals, {ow about laft week, 281; fome in pots, 282. 


xg gee RRe Gt eR 
See laft- month. Ssw hardy trees and fhrubs, 71. 


Tran/plant hardy {eedlings of laft year, and ftecks 
for grafling next year, or the following, 72. 


ee eee Se ee 


| a MARCH, 

Tue firft week in this, hike the laft in February, is 
very valuableto the good gardener, and mu/¢ be made the 
beit ufe of by thofe who would have things tolerably in 
feafon, and well furnifhed for the fummer. It is there- 
fore proper to have no regard to the charge of meceffary 
affiftance. Nature now waits for us, let us not neglect 
to attend upon her: This is the univerfal feed-tume. , 
See management, page 56. fe oF 


: 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Order and neatnefs are now principal objeéts, 54. 
Vacant ground, dig and apply manure where wanted, 47. 
Borders dreis, by weeding, digging, &c. fee lat month, 
Gravel waiks, clean, reli, re-lay, or make new, 54. 
fdgings of thrift and box, if mild, repair, or make, 55. 
Seg ona! Gra/s 
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Grafs plats and walks make, cleanfe, mow, cut hedges, 54. 
Herb-beds weed and drefs, fee article balm, 246. 
Weeding in general fhould be begun in time, 49. 
Afparagus beds, weed, carefully fork, and drefs, 202. . 
Ditto, in dry weather, water as recommended, 205. _ 
Strawberry beds, weed, fii the mould, and drefs, 165. 
Artichokes, refs, &c. towards theend of the month, 202; 
Compajis heaps, turn, {creen, or fift, for pots, &c. 
Vermin, infeéts, and deltruétive dirds, fee to, 233. 
Earth-up peas, beans, and whatever elfe needs it, 49. 
Stick peas in time, and flop them, or not, 231, 233. 
Stakes to trees, &c. fee that they are faft, 100. rs. 
Graff now, but apples towards end of the month, 81. 
Prune wall trees without delay, but firft vines, 148. 
Bloffims of choice wall-tree fruit, defend, 145. 

Prune, dig, drefs, fhrubberies and plantations, 108. 
Hot-beds carefully attend, 180, and make new enes, 182. 
Dung for future hot-beds, manage in worked heaps, 170. 
Cauliflowers, &c. under glafs, give air freely to, 214. 
Stir mould about ditto, and alfo /eftuces, £15, 227.. 
Prick out cauliflowers, cabbages, lettuces, &c. 214. 
Orchards, dung, drefs, prune, or {moak them, 43. 


See laft month, cauliflowers, favoys, onions, &c. Ra- 
difbes, the {pindle rooted, 229. Lettuces of forts, 226. 
Smail fallads, 249. In the firlt week :—Alexan-. 
ders, 201. A/paragus, 203. Beets, 208. Ham- 

burgh parfley, 230. Salfafy, 240. Scorzonera, 241. 
Skirrets, 243. Sfinochio, 250. Red cabbage, 212. 
 Lurnep radifhes, 289. Second week: Turneps, on 
heat, and in open ground, 245 ; and kidney-bean on 


heat, or a warm border, 223. Laft week: Bracolt, 


of the early purple autumn fort, 210. Naflurtiums, 


253. Capficums, 248.. Love apples, 259. Herbs — 
of all forts, 246, &c. Strawberries, particularly 


alpines, 77. | : Peoyhitaar 
Me PLANT 
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PLANT 


Trees and fhrubs, 30, 95, 107, 112. Herbs in rooted 


flips or cuttings, 246, &c. Strawberries, 38. Afpa- 

ragus, 20%. Artichokes, 201. Potatoes and Jerufa- 
Jem artichokes, 222. Lettuces, 226. Cauliflowers, 
214. Other things as \aft month. | 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and fbrubs, by graffing, 83; by fuckers, offsets, 


layers, and cuttings, 64. Herbacesus plants, by 


parting roots, &c. 285. 
FLOWERS. 


The hardy kinds of flowers in- pots that have been 
houfed, fhould be inured by degrees to the weather, 
and foon left out on nights: None fhould remain 
under cover more than neceffary. 

Pct defirable hardy plants tor moveable ornaments, 
when in flower; but not too many, 278, 282. 

Auriculas, if not before, drefs, and regularly water, 358. 

Carnations drefs as direéted for auriculas, 358. . 

Tulips, hyacinths, &c. of the beft forts, proteé, 289, 

Water potted plants duly as the weather is, 277. | 

Sow annuals, 273. ‘Biennials, 282. Perennials, 288. 

Lake up, remove offsets, and divide fibrous rooted pers 
ennial flowers about middle of the month, 285... 

Layers of carnations, pinks, &c. take up carefully 
foon, and pot or plant with earth to the rocts, 360. 

Seedlings of ditto, and other things, plant out. . 

Anemonies, ranunculufes, and bulbs, may be put in 
(eafé border) the firft week, to blow late, 286, 
287, &c. Pr ae 

Box; thrift, daifies, pinks, &c. plant foon for edgings. :- 


NUR<. 
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NURSERY. 


Remove litter, weed, ftir the ground, and rake neatly. 

Prune into torm, fhorten the leader, &c.to make a 
head, &c. 69. | : 

Graffs of lait year cut to a few eyes; behead asat 94. 

* Tranfplant and: fow as laft month, and do it quickly. 
Lxotics, or tender plants, fow ona gentle hot-bed, 71. 
Water give in a dry time to feeds, feedlings, cuttings, 

and newly planted things; but not over much, 52. 


i 
S ~F> Hi Ree Se 


APRIL. 


Ir by any means the proper early {pring cropping of 
the ground has been prevented, make no de/ay to finifh, 
and to get the garden into a complete ftate of cultiva- 
tion. [his month may be mild enough to invite us 
abroad, to traverfe the walks, and view nature in her 
fpring attire, ‘ all blooming and benevolent.” Let no- 
thing therefore be met with that appears flovenly, or 
difgufting. See pagedtn 


a “MISCELLANEOUS "WORK. 


Borders, &c. weed, fiir, rake, and clean up neatly, 49. 
Quarters alfo weed, particularly beds of onions, 49. 
Gravel walks and grafs plats, put in order, roll, &c. 54. 
Turf, get, lay, but water frequently if dry weather.” ~ 
_ Edgings of box, &c. make, repair, trim, or cut low, 55. 
Watering omit not where neceflary in a dry time, 50. 
Pruning finith all foon; head down young treés, 130. 
Graffs, fee so, that the claying remains fafe on, 84. 
Bloffoms of wall fruits, proteét in bad weather, 145. 
Dung for hot-beds, colleét and take care of, 171. 
Hot-beds, make in due time fer fruiting cucumbers, 182. 


asi ot-beds, 


en = i nt 
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Hot-beds, for melons, tender annuals, &c. 194, 273, 279, 
Ajparagus, ftrawberries, artichokes, fee laft month. 
Cauliflowers, ftir mould about, and earth up, 214. 
Peas, earth up, and ftick before they droop, 231. 
Beans in bloffom, crop the tops, and earth up firmly, 207. 
Feed and thin all feedling craps, by hand or hoe, 49. 
Prick out celery and plants of every kind when fit, 50. 
Potatoes, early fort, earth up, protett from froft, 235. 
Leituces, tie up clofe, and ftir the ground about, 227. — 
Cabbages, earth up, and alfo tie up forward ones, 211, 


_ Caterpitlars, {nails, and flugs, fearch often after, 56. 


sow 


As fon as poffible, what was omitted laft month, or the 
preceding. Then, Salfafy, 210. Scorzonera, 241. 
Pumpions and gourds, 287; Late Savoys, 241; and 
Cauliflowers, 215.  Boorcole, 209. Brocoli, 210. 

| Bruffels [prouts, 210. Chou-Milan, 218. Char- 
dons, 218. Kidney beans, 223. Cabbages, chiefly 
the large fugar-laaf for coleworts, 211, 219. Herbs, 
culinary and medicinal, 246, &c, Nafurtiums cold 
ground, 253. Bafilon heat, 247. | 

Succeffion crops, of cucumbers and melons, for hand. 
“Ayton &c. 188, 198, 200. Peas, large and fmall. 
Beans, the broad forts. Saveys, carrets, turneps, 
celery, lettuces, finochto, Jpinach, and radifbes cool 
ground, /mall faliading, weekly, on a fouth border, 
enions to draw young, 61. 


PLANT 


- Strawberries yet, but alpines fucceed beft fo late, 38. 


Afparagus, 204. Artichokes, 201. Lettuces, 226, 

— Chives, garlick, rocombole and fhalots, firit week, fee 
February. Cabbages, early and fate, 211. Cauli- 
vers, 215. . Kidney beans that have been raifed on 
heat, 224, Pofatees.tor.a full crop, 234, | Herds in 

, ; rooted 
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rooted flips, 246, &c. Trees and frui: samediately, 
and do it in the béft manner, ‘water, cover the roots, 
and flake the {tems, 97, 107. | sets: 7 


PROPAGATE | 


Lrees and fbrubs, by graffing, layers, cuttings, and 
fowing, which may yet be performed, 64, 71,79. 
Herbs, by flips, or cuttings, in a good foil, and a fhady 
fituation, but not under irees, 246, &c. : | 


— 


FLOWERS. 


Sow, in the firft week, {if not done before) annuals, 
273,279, 280. Biennials, 282. Perennials, 283. . 
Plant, or prick out, annuals as the forts require, 274. 

Biennials and perennials of late blowers, may yet be 

traniplanted into borders or pots, giving ah immediate 

watering, and fhading a few days trom fun, 283. 

Carnation layers, taking them up carefully with a 

{coop trowel, 276. Pinks, the fame.’ Tuberafe, 357. 
Lulips, ranunculufes, anemonies,, &c. of choice forts, 

protect in fevere cutting winds, 288. . - : 
Aurculas in bloom, fhelter from rain, wind, fun, and 
_. fupport the ftems by neat forked flicks, 359. 
Pots of flowers, thift, and drefs, tie up, water, &c. 363. 
Crocus leaves tie up, but do not cut them off. 

; _. [NURSERYS>* 

Weed, water, ftir the foil, rake neatly, and clean up, 69. 
Tranfplant (yet) feedlings of trees and fhrubs; the 


evergreen forts it is now..a goed time for, 72. : 
Sow (if not done before) the feeds of foreit trees, flow- 


ering fhrubs and evergreens ; but.keep them cao/, by. 


watering, as every thing fhculd be, that is fown or 


tranf{planted late in the fpring: Yetthey muft net. 


be kept foaked with wet, 71. | eee 
fe MAY, 
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MAY. 


Let this charming month be ufhered in with due 
refpeét, by the garden being in excellent order, to 
which end let no help be {pared, when the gardener 1s 
hot competent to perform the work himfelf: It is fome- 
times too much for the moft induftrious man. 

We now gather vegetables that have ftood the eu- 
fer, and been the care of many months, with fome of » 
the produéts of /pring alfo; and it is the hope and - 
fruition of reward that fweetens labour: All the fenfes 
are gratified at this feafon. 


— The foftenipg airisbalm; _ 
And every fenfe and every heart is joy! 
"THOMSON, 


MISEELLANE@US WORKe 


Neatnefs muft be purfued, ftir the ground, rake, &c..49. 
Gravel walks and gra/s plats, keep in good order, 54. 
Weeds, deftroy every where, by the hand or hoe, 49, 5¢. 
Water, 1 dry weather, new planted trees, fhrubs, and 
flowers, ftrawberries, cauliflowers, &c. 40, 51. 
Thin all forts of feedling crops enough, and in time, 49. 
Prick out lettuces, celery, brocoli, boorcole, cauliflowers, 
favoys, cabbages, leeks, &c. 50. i 
Earth up potatoes, peas, beans, cabbages; celery, &c.'49. 
Lie up torward lettuces, and early cabbages, 211, 227. 
Cucumber plants, give air, water, fhade, train, 185, &c. 
_ Hot-beds, make for cucumbers and melons, 173,189,199. 
Regulate wall-trees, vines, and prune figs, 132, 149,151. 
Grafs attend to, and repair the claying, &c. 84. - 
Lhin fruit that is fuperabundant on wall-trees, 146. . 
Beans, top, when in bloffem,.and earth them up, 207+ 


sow 
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Nafurtiums, herbs, and tall Ardney beans, firft week, 
2538, Endive, 220, and purflane, 255, fecond week, 
Cauliflowers about the middle, 215. Celery, 222. 
_ Pumpions and gourds, 287. : 3 . 
Succeffion crops of cucuméers for picklers, 190. Melons 
for mangoes, 200. Dwarf kidney beans, celery, ra- 
difbes, turneps, cabbages, favoys, brocolt, peas, beans, | 
finochio, falfafy, feorzonera, chardons, fpinach, lettuces, 
radifbes, and jimall Jallading, chiefly firft week. 
| A PLANT 4 | 
Kidney beans that have been forwarded on heat, 223. 
Cucumber and melons, fecond-crop,; 188, 198. For- 
ward gourds, 237. Lettuces, 226. Cauliflowers, 
favoys, cabbages, coleworts, 217, 219. Celery, if tor- 
ward, in trenches, 217.  <Artichekes, 201. Potatoes, 
234, Naflurtiums, 253.. Capficums, 248. Love- 
apples, 259, and bafil, 247, towards the end of the 
month. Herds, by parted roots, 246, &c. Trees 
and /hrubs may yet fucceed under goad manages 
nient, 101 3 5 Heyy tere? Bhp TR, 
. | PROPAGATS# sede 
‘Herbs, culinary and-medicinal,.by {lips and cuttings, 
but rather the latter. For fuge it 1s now the beit 
time, 246, &c. See Flowers, article fips, &c. 
_ FLOWERS, ae 
“Sow annuals of alf forts: for alate blow. » Scarlet bean, 
fow as a flowerto run up pales, &c. 27 Birds Sey t 
Thin feedlings foon, that they may not be weak, 27S 
Prick out, ov plant, the tender annuals im new hot-beas, 
‘ pots, &c. as diretted, 274, 276, 278, 0 
Hot-beds of flowers, manage, as to air, water, &c- 280, 
Fe y. ia Bienntals 


“a 
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Biennials and perennials, thin in time, and water them 3 


alfo prick out any that are forward enough; they 

may yet be fown, 282, 283. | 2 i 
Auriculas out of flower, remove out of the fun, 359, 
Tuberofes, pot on heat, or under a fouth wall, 357. 
Tulips, anemonies, &c. in beds and in flower, proteét,288, 


Bulbs and tubers of dying {pring flowers, take up, 285.. | 


Slips and cuttings of pinks, double wall-fcwers, double 
fweet williams, double fcarlet Iychnis, double rackets, 
and Jychnidea, plant as foon as the young fhoots are 
forward enough, 364, 333, 343, 346, 344%. 

Geraniums, plant cuttings of laft year’s fhoots, 361. 


Waiter feed-beds lightly and moderately in a dry time, — 


280; and pots of flowers regularly, 277.5 °) > ie’ 
Air, give to houfed plants freely, as the feafon is, 362, 
Drefs, foift, and tie up, flowers and fhrubs in pots, 363. 
Pot fome ten week ttocks, mignonette, &c. 276, 278. 
Support fpindling carnations, é&c. and weak fhrubs, 55, 
Str the furtace mould in pots of flowers, 362. 


NURSERY. 


Weed, water, occafionally /bade tender feedlings, 69, 

Seed-teds, keep cool, for without moifture, germina. 
tion cannot be expeéied; but give water lightly, fo 
as not to cake the ground, 51. 


t+ * & & % & 


JUNE. 


In this month the gardener begins to find fome pau/e 
to his labour. ‘he ground is now fully cropped, as 
tb principals, and the c4zef bufinefs is to fee that the 
various plants, according to their different ages of 
growth, do not ftand in need of the neceflary aflifance 
of culture, or good management. Particularly attend 
to trained trees, &c. to regulate them before they get 
into dilorder ;—This do once a week, ees 

Mise 


mF 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 


Weed diligently, particularly clofe crops, 49. 
Stir the ground between open crops, and rake, 49, 
Gravel walks, grafs plats, and edgings, fee to, 55. 
Water, et it be duly applied where neceffary, 51. 
Thin by hoe, or hand, all forts of crops fully, 49. 
Prick out things, celery, endive, favoys, breceli, &c. 50, 
Cauliflowers {hewing head, break leaves over, 216.° 
arth up high peas, beans, &c. fee the laft month. 
Tie up the leaves of garlick and rocombole, 221. 
Blanch lettuce, white beet, and fnochio, 208, 227, 250. 
Stick peas, and tep beans when in tull flower, 231. | 
Cucumbers, attend duly, to air, water, train, &c. 185. 
Melcns, ditto, prune, kay tile under the fruit, 195, &c. 
Prune wall-trees, vines and efpaliers, 129, 149, 160. 
Blighted trees, pull off curled leaves, and water them 
forcibly and frequently with an engine, 52_ 
Graffs that have clearly taken, unclay and unbind, $4. 
Bud, or inoculate, at Midfummer, or foon after, 89. 
A/paragus, finifh cutting before Midfammer, 206. 
Herbs tor drying, gather as directed, page 246. 
Seeds alfo attend to, and gather if any ripe, 59. 


SOW 


Cucumbers, \ait crop, for picklers may do in oper 
ground, if a good foil and funny fiimation, 190, 
Pumpions and gourds’ may fucceed as ditto, 237. 
Turnep radifoes of all forts, but chiefly the large 
white and black Spanifh for autumn ufe, im cool. 
ground, 239. ‘Endive for a principal crop, 220. 

‘Succefiicn crops of celery, brocalt, peas, bread beans, kidney 
beans, radifpes, lettuces, {mall fallading, purflane, ture 
neps, cabbages, carrots, finach:o, and fpinach.  . 


“PLANT | 
Cucumbers, 189. Melons, 199. Pusmpions and gourds, 
237. Naflurtiums, 253. Capficums, 248. Love- 
apples, 
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~ 


apples, 259... Leeks, 225. Celery, 216. Cauliflowers; 
brocalt, boorcole, favoys, cabbages, and fuch. like 
greens, at two anda half feet, or rather more for 
cauliflowers ; lefs tor brgceli, and cabbages if a {mall 
fort. Seedling herds, 246, &c. Moif? weather at 
this feafon is very advantageous for pricking out, 
or planting, and it muft not be negleéted when it. 
occurs: Water at the time of planting, and after. 
wards as the weather. may require. | 


| PROPAGATE 34 
Herbs by flips, or cuttings, in a good foil, and’as cool 
_ a fituation as may be, not under trees, 246, &c. _ 
Layer the young fhoots of rofes, evergreens, or any 
ihrub, or tree, that does not readily firike root from 
older wood, or fend forth fuckers ; but make the foil 
rich firft with compoft, or ihort dung, and water 
the layers frequently, 66. | 
| Cuttings, or the young fhoots of fome woody plants, 
may be made to firike root, fee page 312. 
About the fecond week isthe beft time to plant cuttings 
of myrtles, which fhould be young wood and fhort, 
about twoinches. Keep them cool. 7 


FLOWERS. 


Annuals, tender forts, pot and plant out into the bor- 
ders; they will require a good foil, water, and a 
| little fhade at firft, and chufe rainy or cloudy wea- 
| ther for the work, 276. a 
_ Pots of flowers fet where they have only the morning 
_. fun, but net under trees, or any roof, except tor 

ornament a while, when in blow, 278. | 
_ rim, from dead parts, &c. perennials and biennials, 56. 

Carnations, and other fpindling fiowers, fupport, 55. 

Geraniums, plant cuttings of lait year’s fhoots, 361. 

Water pots of flowers duly, borders occafionally, ae 
i : Pric 
| | 


BN 
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Prick out feedlings of biennial and perennial flowers, 
particularly carnations, 360. Pinks, 364. Auriculas, 
359, and polyanthufes, 365, into fhady places. 

Plant flips, &c. of wall-flowers,; &c. fee laft month. 

Layer carnations, pinks, and {weet williams, 359. 

Auriculas fhould be fet in fhade, except for feed, 359. 

Spring bulbs, the leaves being decayed, take up, 285. 

Autumnal bulbs, plant at the end of the month, 286. 


NURSERY. 


Weed, water, ftir the foil, rake it, and clean up, 69. 

Shade the tender feedlings, and late planted things, 51. 

Seed beds, {pring fown, keep moift, and earthed up ; 
in very hot weather, an awning of mats is advan- 
tageous on days. Seedlings in pots or boxes move 
into fhade, but not under trees. = 

Thin young plants from growing thick and weak, 49. 


+ oe ape ee 

JULY. | 

THOUGH in this month there fs a’ceffation from 
the great buitle, and-more laborious works of garden- 
ing, yet ‘‘ zfs many cares’ Mill find employment for the 
willing hand; and moft affuredly a good fuccefs-in 
the exd will not be attained without perfeverance in 
the means. Let nothing therefore be omitted, that 
may tend to crown the gardener with credit, by a con- 
tinued produétion of fine vegetables, fruits, and frowers. 
The garden now abundantly gratifies the fgh/, the 


— 


rafte, the mel]; and thofe who have the opportunity to 


enjoy it, fhould be grateful to Gop—and the gardener. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Prepare vacant ground for cropping, and let as little 
of it as pofhible lay rude and unprodu@ive, 47. 
Weeds 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Weed, fiir the berders, hoe between crops, &c. 54. 
Vater cauliflowers, and whatever elfe may need it, 51. 
Gravel walks, crafs plats, and edgings, keep in order, 54, 
Box, yew, &c. fhould be clipped alter, or in rain. 
Earth peas, broad and kid. beans, celery, cabbages, &c. 
blanch white-beet, lettuce, and finochio, 208, 227, 250. 
Stick peas, and running kidney beans in time, 251, 225. 
Thin all {mall crops to their due diftances,49. 
Prick out celery, endive, brocoli, cabbages, &c. 50. 
Seeds, gather as they ripen, leit the beit be loft, 59. 
Herbs tor drying, gather as foon as in flower, 246. 
Lake up garlick, rocambole, fhalots, 221, 225, 243. 


Cucumbers and melons, attend, water, train, &c. 185,195. 


Pumpions and gourds, train, and water plentifully, .237. 

Artichokes, take off {mall fide heads in time, 202. * 

Wall-trees, &c. regulate, and occafionally prune, 132, 
. 


Vines ftop, and take off the little fide fhoots, 150. 


~ Thin wall-trees, &c. of fuperabundant fruit, 146, b56. 


Bud-graff, or inoculate, fruit trees, rofes, &c. 89. 
Blighted wall-irees, attend to, fee the laft month. 


Strawberry Runners take off ; except the firft, 77. 


Kidney Beans, runners, train, and water if dry, 225. 
Ants, flies. and wajps, take by vials of fugar water. 


SOW 


Broceli, firft week cool ground a little, for late ufe,210. 
Endive, principal winter crop, in open ground, 220. 

Peas and deans, early forts, may yet fow, 208, 232. 
Kidney beans, dwarts, firft week, fouth border, 224, 
Carrots, a few, cool ground, firft week, and water both 
_ feeds and roots if dry weather, 212. 


| Radifbes of any kind, but chiefly the large black and. 


white Spanith turnep forts, water, 240. : 
Lettuces, the hardier, or winter forts, open ground, 226, 
Spinach, firft week, the round in cool ground, and in 

the laft week the prickly feeded, 243. | 


_ Onions,a few Welch, and Strafburgh, fecond week,228. 


Sc ae : Coleworts, 


Pao. 
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Coleworts, firft week for winter, laft week fpring, 219. 
- Turneps, any fort, both early and late inthe month, 244. 


PLANT ~ 


Celery at fix inches; Leeks the fameor more. Endive, 
Jettuces, colewerts, ata foot. Cabbages, favoys, bracal:, 
Boorcele, and cauliflowers, at two feet, or a little more 

in arich foil, particularly the latter: Give water at 
planting, and two or three times after, if not much 


~ ysin fhould fall. 


PROPAGATE 


Herbs, lavender, rofemary, fage, propagate yet, by cut- 
_ tings, or flips, occafionally watering, 246, &c. 


Trees and forubs, by laying fhoots of the prefent 


year; 1. e. of thofe that are not apt to firike from. 


older wood. Slips and cuttings of fome foris, may 
ftrike, by the help of a hand-glafs, 66, 312. 


FLOWERS. 


Stir the flower borders, and rake them neatly, 54. 
Pots of flowers, fet in fhade, and regularly water, 278. 
Carnations and double /weet williams, layer, 359, 338. 
Pinks, plant flips, cuttings, p:pings, or layer, 364. 
Geraniums, double lychnis, lychnideas, double wall-flowers, 
Rockets, plant cuttings, or flips, 344, 333, 361, 346) 
Succulent plants (as aloes) may now be fet abroad... 
Annuals, plant out tender forts into borders, 286. 
Ditto, quick blowers may {till be fown, 334 : 
_ Biennials, thin feed beds of, prick out, water, &c. 283. 
—- Perennials, ditto, particularly auriculas, 359. Carna- 

tions, 361. . Pinks, 364, and polyanthus, 365, . 
Lark/purs thin, and pull up all the fingle ones, 335. 
Stocks, pull up moft of the fingle ones, 332... § 
Seeds, gather very regularly as they ripen, 56, 58. 
Bulbous and tuberous roots take up in due time, 285. 

“ | Bulbs, 
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Bulbs of autumn, as faffron crocus, plaht now, 292. 
fyim plants and fhrubs, {traggling branches, &c..56. 
Support weak flowers and fhrubs by proper ties, 55. 
Mimonette, {ow in pots, cool place, to: flower in-wintes. 


NURSERY. 


Weed, water, fhade, young teuder feedlings, &c. 69. 

Prunz away fuckers, or fhoots from ftems, &c. parti- 
cularly thofe that have been graffed, 93, 94. — 

Thin feedlings, fhade by a mat, &c. new planted ones, 
but not from night dews, water, &c..73, 51. 


* ££ x ££ X& & 


AUGUST. 


In this month (as in fome meafure, before) the 
gardener anticipates produéts of the future year, and 
fows various vegetables in autumn to ftand the winter, 
for /pring and /ummier ule; fo that, in this, and’ other 
refpetts, duguf is in truth an important feafon, as 
will be feen by the work direéted to be done. “The 
times for the feveral /swings fhould be pretty exaétly 
obferved in order to fuccefls. 


MISCELLANEGUS WORK. 


Weed, water, ftir borders, rake aud clean up, 50, 54. 
Walks and gra/s plats, attend, roll, mow, {weep, 54. 
Thin by hoe, or hand, young crops, in dry weather, 49. 
Water ditto, as alfo new {own beds, regularly, 50. 
Prick out celery, and other things as winter greens, 50. 


Earth up peas, beans, kidney beans, celery, greens, 


&c. 49. 
Blanch endive, beet, chardon, finochio, 220, 208, 218. 
Dig, or ufe a ftrong hoe, between rows of plants, 49. 


Vacant ground, clean, and prepare for ufe, 46, 47. 


52° Stick 
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Stick peas, and take up the haulm of old crops, 231. 
Stake tall plants which are ftanding for feed, 59. 
Seed plants fupport, and gather feed as it ripens, 59. 
Herbs, gather for drying juft when in flower, 246. 
Onions, prefs down the leaves to the ground, 229, 
Shalots, garlick, rocombole, take up, 249, 227, 261. 
Grape vines, prune, nai, and keep in due order, 150. 
Wail-trees, e\paliers, climbing fhrubs, &c. regulate, 133. 
_ dnjeéts about wall-trees, attend to. See blight, June.. 
Wafps, &c. take 1 trees, by vials of fugar water. 
Budding may yet be performed, firft week, 89. 

Buds that have taken of former work, unbind, 93. 
Net fruit trees up, to keep off birds, and alfo fingers. 
Gaither truit before the fun has {hone long upon it. 
Mat up currants and goofeberries for late fruit, 164. 
Strawberries, clear from runners, weeds, leaves, 165. 
Cucumbers, pumpions, and gourds, train, water, &c. 
Pickling cucumbers fhould be gathered twice a week. 
Melons, prune, train, water {paringly, 195. ‘ 


SOW 


Coleworts in the firft week, 219; cabbages in the 
fecond, 2b1; cauliflowersin the third, 214. Onzans, 
Welch, a full crop, anda few Strafourgh a warm 
border, firfi-week, 228.  Lettuces, at the beginning, 
middle and end of the month, 226. Small fallading, 
in a fhady place, and water it, 249. Chervil and 
American crefs, fecond week, 248, 250. Radifh, 
both {pindle and round rooted; 245. — Kidney beans, 
dwarf, on a warm border, firft week, 225. Spznach, 
round firft week, prickly third week ; the former at 
broad caft, and the latter rather in drills, 243. . 
Turneps, firt or fecond week, 244. Carrots, ditto, 
214. . Herbs firft week, 246, &c. : 


PLANE 


Without delay, leeks, celery, lettuces, endive, cahhages, 
coleworts, late brocoli, and boorcole, diftance as laft 
6 | month, 
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-month, though every thing planted late, may be fo 
much the nigher, generally fpeaking one third. 
Strawberries and herbs, culinary and medicinal, to- 
wards the end of the month, that they may be. well 
rooted before winter, 39, 246, -&c. 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and “forubs, by laying young fhoots in fine rich 
earth, and Recp the ground cool about them, 69. 


FLOWERS. 


Decayed parts, take off, trim, and tie to flicks, 56, 57. 
Shrubs, ditto, thin a little, and prune off fuckers, 111. 
Edgings, or edges of box, yew, &c. may be cut, 55. 
Water potted flowers regularly, alfo others, 277. 

Ditto all new planted things, and fhade them, 275. 
Annuals, hardy, fow towards end of the month, 287. 
Minionette, plant in pots, to flower in winter. 

Brenntals atid perennials, plant, laft week, 239, 291. 
Saxifrage pyramidal, and double plant in pots, 355. 
Geraniums, taifed from cuttings, (or feed) pot foon. 
Ditto, pots of, &c. ftir, or frefh earth, 564. | 
Auriculas and polyanthus, tran{plant, part, &c. 359, 365. 
Carnations yet layer ; tranfplant early layers, 359. 
Pinks from early cuttings may be fit to move, 364. 
Sweet Williams \ayer, or tran{plant if rooted, 333. 
Bulbeus roots, as lilies, &c.take up for planting, 285. 
Bulbous offiets, replant them without delay, 236. 


Bulbs of autumn flowers, ae in firft week ; fee ilies, 


atamafco, Guern/ey, Ke. 
Succulent ee fhift be feafon) firft week, 364, 


ip NURSERY. 


Prune fuckers, fide fiem fhoots, (iscline and luxu- 
riant ones from the head; fir the ground, weed, 
sual thin feedlings, plant, {fhade,. &e. 69, 51. 

» 3 nEP. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

‘GARDENS begin now to fail of their wonted 
éeauty, and therefore dying flowers, all litter, and 
‘every thing unfightly, admonifh the gardener to trim 
his plants, and clean the ground frequently, that all 
may be pretty af not gay. An attention of this fort, 
diirring the ground, and raking it, will give an air of 


| Jrefonefs and culture highly pleafing and creditable. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


See beginning of laft month, fwelve firlt articles. 
Shrubs free from fuckers, dig about, &c. 111, 
Prepare ground for planting trees and fhrubs, 103. 
durf, lay as a good time, beat, roll, and water. 
Gather fruits as¢hey ripen, and ftore them well, 262. 
Grapes, tie fine ripe bunches up in gauze or crape. _ 
Figs, keep in clofe training to ripenthe fruit, 151. 
Cucumbers cover on nights to pistes the fpot, 190. . 
Pickling cucumbers, gather betore they get f{potted. 
Melons carefully proteét from cold and wet, 200. 
Cauliflowers, prick out, put fome on flight heat, 214. 
Ditto, Michaelmas crop, if dry weather, water often. 
Lettuces, prick out, at 4 or 5 inches, fouth border. 
Herb-beds fhould be cleared and drefled this month,246. 


Nafturtiums gather before ripe for pickling, 253. 


@e 

2 
Garlick, foaists, and recambole, tie up, and flore, 221. 

6, 5 9, 


SOW 
"Spinach, turneps, Weich onions (thick), and endive, firft 
week, for late {pring ufe. Radithes of all forts, but | 
chiefly | 
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chiefly the large black turnep, 240. Simall fallading> 
every ten days, warm borders, or under glafs, 250+, 
Corn faliad, 250. Chervil, 248, anid forre?, 257. 


PLANT 


At diftances as before, coleworts, endive, cabbages,. fa- 
ways, breceli, bearcole, Bruffels, [prouts, chou-milan, 
and celery; alfo detiuces on dry warm ground, 226. 
Herbs, pot and medicinal, from parted roots, or off- 
fets, 246, &c. Shelots, garlick, recambcle, 249, 2275 

261. Strawberries, any time this month, (the. 
fooner the better) drefs old beds and plants, 28, 77, 
165. Shrubs, begin to plant towards the end, but 
let not the roots be-long out of ground, 106. Car- 
rants, goofeberries, and rafpberries, may be planted 
lat week, 31, 38. ) 


PROPAGATE ~ 


Trees and forubs, by laying young fhoots, and at the 
“end of the month, cuttings may be planted, as of 
posfeberries, currants, laurels, honeyfuckles, &c. 66. 


mits * C ELOWERS, 


Remove dead ones, trim the decaying, tie up, &c.55, 56. 
Annuals, fow fome of the hardy forts, firft week, 281. 
Biennials, piant out, referving a few for fpring, 283. 
Perennials, ditto, alfotake up, and part old roots, 283. 
Pinks, from cuttings, &c. (if well rooted) plant out ; 
alfo carnations, [weet-williams, cc. trom layers, 360. 
Geraniums, from cuttings, or feed, plant without delay, 
in fmall pots, fhortening the roois, &c. 362. | 
Auriculas, drefs, fhift, flip, place in fhade, 359.0 
| Poilyanihus, plant, part roots, or fow the feed, 365. 
Bulbs of autumn flowers, plant yet in firft week, fee 
Jafi month; and thofe of fpring in Taft week, as 
crocufes, early tulips, common anemonties, 286,_ ; 
ea : Sy 4 aie ~ Likes 
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Lilies and other fcaly bulbous roots, plant foon, 287. 

Offsets from bulbs mult be planted immediately, 287, 

Beds tor bulbous and tuberous roots, prepare, 293. 

Edgings of box, thrift, or pinks, plant, cut, or repair. 

Pots of flowers bring from fhady fituations to more 
funny ones ; exofics, put in time under fome degree 
‘of fhelter, according to their nature; the /uéculent 
plants are impatient of wet, and cold, as alfo varie- 
gated geraniums ; take them in foon; but give plenty 
of mild ain. | | 

Minioneite in pots for winter, place under a fouth wall. 


NURSERY. 


Weed, ftir the foil, clean up, and water, if dry weather. 

Dig about young trees, at the end of this, or the be- 
ginning of next month, as direéted, 79. 

Prepare sround ior planting, next month. Stocksand 
feedlings, and fowing feeds of trees and fhrubs, 71, 
&c. Cherry Stones may now be fown. Evergreen ieed- 
lings thould be planted out, laft week, and watered, 


if a dr f time (ees 
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OCTOBER. 


“Furs is the chief month of the: year for planting 


trees, fhrubs, &c. No part of it fhould be loft, in. 
either working the ground well for the purpofe, or 
putting in the plants without delay: Early planting, 
if the ground is fit, is of much confequence. E/culents - 
are to have their winter quarters provided them as foon 
as poffible in the month, as at the end of it the weather . 
is often bad. : ah : 
Now the virtues of induftry and perfeverance will 
be tried to keep the grounds clean from falling leaves, 
&c, The garden, however, ought yet to bea Let 
| Q 
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of pleafure, and the weather is often ftill inviting 
abroad: Surmount impediments. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Dig, dung, trench, and drain, ground thoroughly, 46. 
Prepare tor planting, lay open the holes for trees, 97. 
Rake leaves off borders and quarters, {weep, &c. 54. 
Gravel walks, and gra/s plats,.cleanfe, roll, mow, 54. 
Turf will be well laid now, but do the work foon, 
Caterpillars, deftroy, for they do mifchief rapidly. — 
Thin, by hoe, fpinach, &c. {mall crops, by hand, 49. 
Prick out cabbages for wnter or {pring planting, 211. 
Hoe between rows of cabbages, &c. and earth up, 49. . 
Blanch celery and finochio by earthing ; endive, beet, 
and chardons, by tying, 217, 256, 221, 208, 218. 
Cauliflowers that are heading, break leaves over, 216. * - 
Afparagus beds and feedlings, drefs, fecond week, 205. 
Strawberries, if not before, drefs out of hand, 165. 
Rafpberries, drefs, and plant coleworts between, 165. 
Seeds eather regularly and lay up thoroughly dry, 59. 
Fruits, gather carefully, and houfe well, 262, 274. 
Dix up, and ftore clean and dry, carrots, 2143 potatoes, 
237; parfreps, 230; Jerufalem artichokes, 222. 
Dre/s about currant and goofeberry bufhes, by digging 
in a little manure, cutting the ends of the yoots. 
Herb-beds fhould always be drefled at this time, 246. 
Vines, wall-trees, &c. regulate, if not fully prune, 148. 
Grapes bagged in gauze, fee to, left they get mouldy. 
Shrub, &c, dig about, and put in good order, 111. 


SOW 


Beans, mazagan, third and fourth week, 207. Peas, 


ad 


ditto, early forts, 281. —Lettuces, firft week, warm. 


border, 226. Small fallading, warm border, under | 


_ glafs, 249. Radifhes, early purple fhort top, or earl 


Sandwich, may facceed, fouth afpeét, 240. - Carrots, 
a few early horn, warm border, may be tried, 214. °, 


oy ORLANT | 
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PLANT 


Anjou cabbage and beorcole yet plant. Brocolt, a few 
plants, firft week, for lateft {pring ufe. Caleworts, 


firft week, 219. Cabbages, any time, chnfing ftrong | 


plants, 211.. Endive, firft week, warm border, 220. 
Celery, firft week, open ground, for late {pring ufe, 
217. Cauliflowers, fettle foon, 214.  Lettuces, 226. 
Shalots, garlick, recambsle, (dry ground) 243; 221, 
255.° Strawberries, fir week, 39. Wall-trees, and 
other /brubs, any time, but evergreens, firft week. 
Herbs, rooted forts, 246, &c. Mint on a little 
heat, protecting it, 2538. Layers of trees and fhrubs 
made laft year; being rooted, take up well, and 
plant immediately, 97, &c. 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and fhrubs, by fuckers, 64. By layers of the 


young wood, rofes, jafmines, bay, laurel, laurufti- 


ius, vines, figs, filberts, codlins, mulberries, &c.. 
See hits of trees and fhrubs, 66. By cuétings or flips, . 


goofeberries, currants, berberry, jafmines, honey- 


fuckles, laurels, box, &c. 66. See lifts, feét. 19. 


FLOWERS, ‘ 


Look over, trim, tie up, gather ripe feeds, &c. 55,56,59.. 

Geraniums, and other tender plants, drefs, houfe, 362. 

Auriculas and carnations in pots, preferve from much 

- wet, and fet in funny fituations, 358, 359. 

Seeds, or feedlings, in pots, or boxes, ditto, and fhelter 
from ihe cutting N. EB. winds, 359. 

Annuals, felf-fown, &c. may be taken up with a little 
earth, and planted where wanted, 281. — ; 

~ Biennials, plant out, but leave a few for fpring, 282. 

_ Perennials, ditto, alfo flip or divide old roots, 285. 

Bulbous or tuberous, and flefhy roots of {pring and fummer 
flowers, plant, but the earlieft firt, 233.. 

ig eee | Minianette, 
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Minionette, pots of, houfe, or put under glafs. 
_ Saxifrage, pyramidal and double, plant in pots, 356. 
Edging of dwarf flowers, box, &e. plant, or repair. 


NURSERY. 


Stir, and fork in a litle fhort well rotted manure, 70. 


Dig ground to be planted, a week before it is wanted. 

Sow ieeds of trees,&c.and guard againit-mice,&c.72,79. 

Tranfplant feedlings defigned for frocks, 8, 726 

Suckers of plums, cuttings of quinces, codlin, &c. 74, 

Prune, or dreis up, young trees and fhrubs frou fuck- 
ers, firagsling fhoots, and form the heads, 73; 

Dig about ditto tor purpofes as ditreéted, 79. 


eS . © 8+ BHF 


NOVEMBER. 


THOUGH the Jaf be the better seas th for planting, 
yet this is more commonly the time adopted: It can- 
not be now proper to delay it. The leaves not being 
all off fhould be no obfiacle, 

The ohje& of pleafure fhould not yet be given up; 
and let the gardener do all in his power to be cleanly. 
and neat, giving his grounds that proof of good cul- 
ture, wisth is fo effential to his credit. 

Anticipate winter, fo as to put all in order, and fur- 


~nifh the ground early ; provide againk frof, leit it 


come uNnawar®es. 


MISCELLAN EOUS WORK. 


Wet, if it ftands any oe SR es ot hic deainicd off, 114. 
Vacant ground, dig, manure, trench, or at leaft hoe, /46. 
Clear away dead plants, leaves, weeds, and all litter, 54. 
Weed borders and crops, as {pinach, winter onions, &c. 
Grafs plats, cleanfe, roll, mOW and lay turf, but foon. 
S 6 Graved 


\ 


, 
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Gravel] walks, weed, clean, and roll hard after rain, 54. 

Compofts, colle&, and mix well the materials for them. 

Cucumber and melon earth, ftore in dry time, nat 195. 

Larip up peas, ‘beans, celery, cauliflowers, &c. 4 

Bianch endive, 221 Sehaidoae 218, and acai 250. 

Dig up carrots, potatoes, Jerufalem artichokes, and parf- 
neps, but not all the latter, 222, 230. Alfo when in 
profpeét of fro/?, fome red beet, feorzonera, fallify 
{kirrets, Hamburgh pariley, ihok turnep Ba tics 


and horfe-radifh, ail of them to be preferved a while 
in acellar, or longer in dry fand. See cauliflowers | 


_ below. 

Tetiuces in frames, under hand-glaffes, &c. attend,226. 

Artichokes, cut, fee to, when in profpeét of froft, 202. 

Afparagus, drefs beds of, and allo feedlings foon, 205. 

Rafpberri ies, Grefsin the firit week ; fee laft month. 

Hot- ee n eS, be ufed for [mal] fallad ding, 249, mint,253, 
lettuces, 227, or for radifhes, 239. 

Froft, beatae what fhould be proteéted f from it. 

Fruit, \ateft forts, gather in the firft week ; and manage 
that already houfed. 262, 

Onions, ftore of, look over to remove decayed ones,229. 

Seeds, drefs, put up clean and dry, and keep them fe. 

Caterpillars on winter greens, fearch for in time 

Gruss about the roots of /effuces, fearch for, 207, 

Shrubs, prune and dig about ; faiten trained ones, ELT: 


Prune all trees, except figs, but cherries the firft, 145. 


Figs, pull off green fruit, faften fhoots, 151. 
Cover the roots, and /fake new planted trees, &c..102. 
Caulifiowers eer glaffes attend to, and thefe in head, 
bicck leaves over. This vegetable, and dbrocoli, may 
be taken up when in profpett of froft, and planted 
with balls of earth, or only laid ina Gellag., where 
they will keep (perhaps) a month; but tie the leaves 
together at the tops with ftrong ‘bafs or’a. ey -band 
before they are taken up, 216. | 


sow 
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; SOW 

Small fallading and lap leituce, under glafs, warm border, 
sor rather on a little heat, 227, 249. . Radifhes, ‘pur- 
ple fhort top, fecond ‘week, warm border, 238. 
Carrots, early horn, 214. Beans and peas firft week, 
for a principal early crop, 207, 231. 


PLANT 


Celery yet, 217. Letfuces, 226: and cuuliflowers yet, 
in frames, under hand-glaffes, or clofe under a fouth 
wall, 214. Endive ridged, 220. Coleworts, 219. 
Cabbages, 211; and all-in the firft week, though the 
latter may be later. Mznt on heat, 253. Wall. 
trees, and others foon, 30, &c.95, &e. Shrubs, de- 
ciduous, but not evergreens, 117, &c. Strawberries, 
upon necéflity, but do it firft week, 39. | 


PROPAGATE 


‘See /aft month, by fuckers, flips, divifions, cuttings, and 
layers, as rofes, &c. 94, &c. 


FLOWERS. 


Take up dead flowers, and tie up thofe in blow, 55,56, i 
Froft, beware of, as to the care of tender flowers, 362. a! 
Auriculas and carnations in pots, protett, 359, 361. | 
Seedlings in boxes, &c. place in the fun, and prote&t. _ = 
Pos of hardy flowers are themfelves preferved, as well | 
‘as the plants, by plunging above their rims, 358. 
Bulbous and tuberous roots, plant and proteét, 286. 
Biennials and Perennials hardy, plant early, 283. 
Thrift, plant or repair, as foon as may be, alfo sox, 


NURSERY. | 
| See laft month ; and do oon what was then omitted 


; Cover 


a“ 
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Cover the roots of newly planted things and lightly all 
feed beds and feedlings of tender forts, 99, 69. 


eR ae a ee 


~ DECEMBER. 


THE garden is no longer a decorated fcene: but it 
contains many things of promife, which demand atten- 
tion, and which the induftrious gardener will afford, 
agreeable to the culture that each requires. _ 

There are till fome works of labour; and where 
there is plenty of dung and frames, hat-beds may be 
made ufe of, and _/pring anticipated. sam? | 

If this month be called dreary, yet fill the face of 
nature has charms, and invites us fometimes abroad, 
even When covered with fnow. Froft is clearly bene- 
ficial, it dries the path, it ftrings our nerves, exhilarates 
aur fpirits, purifies the air, and prepares the ground for 
future produce. : 


All watzre feels the renovating force 

Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 

In ruin feen. The froft-concoéted glebe — - 

Draws in abundant vegetable foul, 

And gathers vigour for the coming year. z 
THOMsonN. 

as 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Heed crops, &c. elean up litter, and ftill be neat, 54. 
Gravel walks, roll hard, if-dry, againft wet and froft. 
Grafs plats, cleanfe from worm caits, {weep and roll. 
Mice traps, fet about peas, beans, cauliflowers, &c. 233. 
Caterpiliars in trees, /nai/s in walls, and flugs, fee after. 
Tools, make, repaizy grind, and keep bright, 276. 
Seeds, look over the itock to keep them clean and dry. 
Fruit and oniens, examine, remove decaying, 229, 263. 
StrdU’> 
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Straw, damp or mufty, remove from ftore rooms. 
Froft, guard againft the il effects of every where. 
‘Wheat fraw, ufetul to proteé things, fee radifh, 233. 
Vegetables, before hard froft, take up, fee laft month. 
Artichokes, afparagus, and rafpberrizs, (if not before) 
give their winter drefling to foon, 202, 205, 164. 
Endive, tie up when perfeétly dry, and ridge fome, 220. 
Earth up (dry) celery high, alfo caulifowers, chardons, 
brocoli, favoys, cabbages, &c. prefling the mould. 
Caulifiowérs and lettuces in frames, &c. manage, 214,226, 
Planting, prepare for, and open the holes ready, 29, 97,- 
Vacant ground, clean, dung, rough, dig, or trench, 46.~ 
Baxrow, make ufe of when froft to wheel in dung, &c. 
Hot-beds, fee and manage the materials well for, 170, 
Cucumbers may be fown in the laft week, 174, 176. 
Compofts, make, and incorporate well by turning over. 
Orchards, prune trees, drefs, dig, or plough the foil, 43. 
Prune wall pear trees, efpaliers, and fhrubs, 153, 160. _ 
Hedges, ditches, and drains, manage as the cafe re quires, 
Drain wet from orchard, garden, nurfery, &c. 
Spring, have 4 conftant eye to, and prepare things for. 


SOW 


Beans, 207. Peas, 23%. Radifbes, 238. Carrots may 

be fried as radifhes. Lettuces ditto, under glafs in a 

warm border. Small fallad, as cre{s, mufiard, and 
_ lap lettuce, ona flight heat, 227, 249. 


PLANT 
Mint on heat, 253. Trees and /hrubs of the -hardy 


deciduous kind, in open weather, covering the 
roots and ftaking ; if againft a wall faften them to 
it, 97, Sc. » | | 


PROPAGATE 
By fuckers, cuttengs, layers, &c. fee Ofober, 64, &c. 
TESS a ae FLOWERS, 
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FLOWERS, 


Take care of, but neither fow nor plant; ; yet. fome 
chufe to fow auriculas in this month, 359. . 
Covering of every kind 1s to be na clofer, or longer Kept 
on than neceflary, for great danger arifes from much 


nurfing, when plants come to be expofed again. 


See laft month. | 
Auriculas fee to, and take off dead leaves, 338. 
Carnations guard againit mice and much wet, 361. 


Pots of hardy flowers, to proteét, fee laf month. 


NURSERY. 


Proteé?, as the weather may require: all new planie 
things, cover the roots of them well, 99. 


Seedlings of tender things may be covered hghtly all 


_ever, but uncover im in 69, 73. 


F raft-cracks in feedimg beds, ‘fill up with fifted mouwid. 


Wet (much of) gives troft fo great hold, that it fhould 


be particularly guarded againit. 358, 360. 
‘ermin muft be attended to, particularly mice, which 
are apt to oa and fo kill young trees, 73. 


CLOSE-e 


Nature attend! join every livingfoul, > 
Beneath the fpacious temple of the ky, 

In adoration join; and, ardent raife 

One general fong. ——— 


Soft roll your incenfe, herbs, and fruits, and fowers, 
In mingled clouds to Him, whofe fun exalts, | 
Whofe breath perfumes you, and whofe pencil paints. 

aa OMSONs 
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A. 
Page 
CORNS, to manage - 79 
Acanthus, Bear’s Breech 339 
Adam’s Needle,to plant - 314 
Adapt foil and fituation- - 48 


Air, its ufe in vegetation - 10 
Albuca, tomanage - - - 352 
Alders, and other aquatics - 295 
Alexander, culture of .- - 201 
All-fpice tree, nature - - - 306 


Alyflon, nature of - - - - 339 
Amaranthus, forts ef, &c. - - 317 
Amaryllis Lily, &e. - - - 355 
American trees and fhrubs - 2914 


American crefies - - - - 350 
Anemone, forts of, &es - - 353 

of plantmg - - 42 
Andromeda tree - - 309, 314 
singelica, culture of - - - 246 
Animal manures - - - - 139 
Annual, virgm ftock - - - 328 


Annual flowers in general - 272 
tender - 190, 199, 273 


feed from ditto - 276 
fecond fowing - - 278 
ofthiftmg, &c. - - 275 
of pottmg them - - 276 
— leis tender - - - 279 
———_—- variousculture - - 280 
——— hardy forts - - - 280 
turee fewings - - 284 


autumn fowmg - - 281 
water often - 277, £80 
fow thinly - - - 280 


=—~-— hardy potted - - - 282 


tranfplanting aie 282: 


od 


Page 
Annual It of tender - - - 315 
——— obfervations lan = HF 


——— lit of hardy ones - 325 

-——obfervations - - - 327 
——-— late fowing - - - 397 
Ants, flies, and walps  - - 385 
Apple, ornamental forts - - 302 
asawalltree - - 89 
——-— timeto graff- - - 85 
wailto prune - - 157 
chief fortsof - - - 262 


—— to gather and keep - 264 
baking forts, of - - 263 - 
Apnl. the bufinets of - - 376 - 


Apricot, rdifed - - 74, 89, 90 
———- Breda, Bruflels - - 37 


, chief forts - - - 263 
Apricots, of prunmg - - - 133 

-- of thinning - - 146 
———-- of gathering - - 263 
Aralia, to_propagate - - - 306 
Arbor vite, nature of - - 311 
Arbutus, propagation, &c. - 312 


Artichoke, of plantmg  - - 40 - 


cultureof- - = 201 
winter care of - 202 
— long fuccefflion - 202 


Afparagus, of planting - - 40 


- cultureof - - 203 
management - 205 

cutting of 205, 206 

Atheilm, abfurdity of -~- 24 
After, China, culture, &c. - 3914 
Ath, American forts, &c. - 295 


a2} 


Auricula, culture, &c. 333, 357 
Auguit, the bufinefsof - _- 387 
Autumn 


htt of lefs tender - 320 
ebtervations ~ - - 391° 
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Autumn, flower fhow for 


Avenues, trees for + ~- 


Avens, the nature of - - 
Azalea, the nature of - 
Azederach, nature of - 


ff 
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Belm, culture of - « « 


Balfam, fortz and feed - 
Baiil, the culture of - - 
Bay-tree, the nature of - 
Belvidere, concerning - 
Belladonne lily, &e. - = 
Berberry, how raifed - - 


forts off &c. 
Bean, forts and culture - 
- when dibbled - - 
———- of winter crops - 
——+ fueceffion crops - 
Bear’s-ear-fanicie, of — - 
Beet, forts and culture - 
Betony, neture of - « 
Biennial flowers, culture 

ft ef 23 4 oe 
m————- epfervations 

e—- a forced blow 
Biennial perennials - - 
‘Birch, nature of, &c. - - 
Birth-wort, nature of -  - 


to prune = = 


Blighted trees, drefs - 52, 382 


Biefloms, when formed - 
to preferve - 
Borage, the culture of - 


INDEX. 
+ 278 Pace 
~ 116  Bulbous roots, raifing advifed 290 ‘ ~, 
- 359° — of high value = - 284 
- 306 culture of + - - 285 
- $02 -~———whente more + 352 
moved late = = 287 
——»-—— dilpofed in beds - 288 
—————= proteclingthein + 286 
Burnet, the culture of 4 = 347 
Rage 
= 246 
= 318 & 
- 247 
- Sit Cabbage, forts and eulture - $11 
= 397 red, concerning - 212 
- 355 Calendar, comprehenfive - 368 
- 76 Calceolaria,curicus - - « 318 
- 165 Camomile, cultureof- - - 248 
- 263  Capficum, culture, &c. $18, 248 
- 206 Caraway, culture of - - - 248 
- 64 Carrot, cautionabout - - - 47 
- 207 forts and culture - 212 
- 208 ———thinning crop - -~ 213 
- 340 ———a forced crop - - 213 
- 208 winter ftorlug) - + 214 
- 2940 Cardmal flower, nature = <« 340 
- 985 Carduus, culture of - - «+ 248- 
- 829. Carnation, culture, &c. 320, 553, 
- §30 | ~Bt8 
- 330 Cafhiobury buth, nature of - 302 
- 283 Candieberry myrtle,of - - 506 
- 295 Campanula, pyramidal 306, 540 
- 840 Campion, culture of - = - 300 
Catalpa, to plant, &e. - - 299 
- 139 Caterpillars, flugs, &e. 359, 377 
- 145 Cauliflower, culture of - - 214 
a lie in fueceffion - 215 


Borders, drefs 29, 49, 138, 376 
Boorcele, forts and culture - 209 


Box, when te plant - 373, 375 


——~ Edgings, &e. cut 376, 389 


hew and oft te clip 
Branches of plants -. - 
Bryony; fituation for - - 
Brocoh, forts.and culture 
Buckthorn, of raifing, &e. 
Buglofs, the culture of - 
Buds of plants, what -— - 
Bud-graits, when taken - 
Bulbous roots, a caution_- 


how railed BB: 


eR 
- 20 
- 340 
- 210 
- 299 
- 247 
- .20 


” 
Se) 
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one 


— of watermg - 51 


Cedar, Bermudian, of = - 311 


Celery, lortsand culture + 216 


———=- winter_care of - - 217 
Celeriac, its culture - - - 218 

_ Chardon, culture of - = - 218 
Cherry, as wallfrnit - + - ot 
how railed - - - $90 

wall, to prune - - 157 

———— modesof bearing - 157 


~— morella,of - 31, 158 
——— fiandard, to prune ~ 163 
forts and gathering - 264 
Chelone, culture of <= ~ 332 
Chervils 
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‘Chervil, culture of - -.- 248 Cucumber, watering duly - 180 


Chetinut, to raile - - - - 75 

—concerning - - 264 
Chinefe hollyhock, of - 280, 322 
Chiflel and faw, ufe of - - 162 
Chou-de-milan, culture -. - 218 
Chriftmas rofe, of - - - - 340 
Chryianthemum, culture - 322 


Cions proper for grafis - - §&2 
Ciitus, nature and care - = 314 
Cives, the culture of - - + 243 
Clary, the culture of - - - 249 
Claipers of plants, ufe - - 22 


Clethra; elegant fhrub - - 306 
Climate, concerning - 104, 271 


Clofe crops, duly thmn’d - - 49 | 


Ciumps and groupes - - - 116 
Codlin, of rivbrig = 2 2 = 75 
Colchicum, culture of -: - 353 


Colutea, concerning - 306, 318 
Colewort, culture of - - + 218 
Columbine, concerning - - 341 
Compott, for trees - 29, 45, 138 


——for melons - - - 194 
auriculas - - - 358 
carnations - - - S60 

———geranlums- - - 364 . 
polyanthus - - 366 


— turn, &c, 369,371,374 
Convolvulus major, &e. - - 322 
Coriander, cultureof - - - 249 
Corn fallad, culture of - - 249 
Comei, cornelian cherry - 246 
Cow dung, on hot beds - - 183 
Cowflip, American - - - 341 
Crab apple, Siberian, of - - 302 
Crefs, the culture of - - - 949 


American fort - - - 259 
Crocus, leaves tie up- - - 378 
Crops, of changing - - - 47 

againft thick - - - 47 


~—oicloie ones - 
- bow tomfure - -~ - Gi 
Cucumber, to raife-early - 176 


- 


-moulding bed - 177 


-feed and fowing 178 
———— pricking out - - 179 
———-—- Giving air to - - 179 

Fees Weather obferre 180 


.2) 
te 


temper of bed - 177 — 


- burning 181, 183, 186: 
fieaming about - 181° 
——--—— night cevermg - 182. 
feed bed, time of 183 
ftopping plants - 183 
fruiting bed - - 183 
how to plant - - 184 
management of - 184 
——-—_-—- watering time - 185° 
no neglect - = 187. 
‘fetting fruit - - 187 
of pruning - -.188 
of tecond erop - 183 
hand-glais’d - - 189. 
——-———- ridged plants - 189° 
————- third erep - 190, 199 


——_—=— 


———s 


oe 


——e 


————- of picklers - - 190 
: feed, to fave - - 191 
ma —- forisof, ke, - - 219 


ipirtmg, wild - - 317 
-ferpentine - - 317 
Currant tree, efpaliered - - 338 
— asabufh - - 33- 
toraife- - - 7% 
——_—_——— walled, te prune 159 
Currant tree, itandard, ditto 163, 
forts of, &c. - 264 
Cuttings, various, to fet - - 385 


Cyclamen, culture of - ~ 353 
Cytifus, management - - 306 
——— Spanifh fort - - - 3ié 
2 
D. 


Day-break, admired - - = 13 
Deceinber, bufinets of. - - 398 
Decorations of ert - 120, 127 
Dibble planting, ef - - - 459 


Digsing, well done = - 48,49 
Dill, the culture of - -- - 250 


Double blofumed trees - - 31 - 
Deuble buddimg, what - = 93- 


Dragon’s head, fituation - - 344 
Draming, hedging, &e. = - 370 


Drawiuc frames, ufe- - - 275 
Drills, or rows, owing of - 64 
Deng, ef its proper ule - ~ 46 
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Dung heaps, careof - - -171 Filberd, toraife,&e.- - - 76 

Dutch, as flower raifers - - 284 walled, pruning - - 148 

Dwarf trees, to raife - 84, 90 Finochio, culture of - - - 250 

= fiocks for - 73,74 Fir, ferts, and of feeds - - 311 

me : - Fire, ufe in vegetation. - - 11 

E. Flagging, moved plants - - 979 

, ; Flora’s feaft deferibed - - 93 

Farth, ufe in vegetation - - 8 Flowers, natureof - - -- 4 

Earthing up, neceflary - - 49 -theirbeauty - - - ° 22 

Edgings of, walks to make - 34 —-clafled in forts - - 270 

————- tokeepin order - 55 ——~—-difperfed about- - 41 
wee——- tine torepair - - 395 when too many - - 282. 

- of firawberries - - 165 - confider height - - 41 

w——— - dwarf ftocks 328, 34 pots, fituation e fe ere 

- ofa bulbous root - 356 watering pots - - 51 


-avariety of - - - 375 

Egg plant, management - - 319 
Elements, confidered - - - 8 
Elm, propagation, &c. - - 296 
Endive, forts and culture - 220 
Engiand, of its climate - - 275 
Equivocal propagation - - 16 
Eiculents, ufefulnets - - - 200 
to winter - - - 392 

Etpalier fruit trees, of - - 36 
pruning ditto - + 160 
———headmg down - - 160 
frames, repair - - 369 
Ethiopian fearlet fenna - - 331 
Evergreens, toremove - - 79 


— planting “106 to 109 


Exotics, fow, manage, &c. 71, 364 


376, S92- 
es, 
Farina, damage from 4 = 79 
February, bufinefsof - - - 371 - 
Fencing of trees - - - - 117 
Fennel, common and fweet - 250. 
Fig-wort, management -  - 341 
Fig-tree, of raifing © - -- - 75 - 
—+——- time to plant, &e. - 30 
-time to prune - - 151 
-mode of bearing - 151 
-iituation for - - -° 105 
———~- forts of, &c. - = - 264 
- winter care of - - 152 
of trellifing - - - 153 
Filberd, ferts of, &c. - - = 264 


Fruits, forced by heat - 


———-to be fupported - 55 
———- when decaying - - 56 
Flower compartments - - 123 
Foreft-trees, inorchard - - 44 
- —toraife- - - 73— 
of plantmg - 112 
— feafon and how 117 
of their profit - 113 
— ornamental - 113 
—_—__———— care in planting 114 
preparation for 114 - 
of fencmg - ~- 117 
——_———— of pruning - = 118 
fingle ones 116, 122 
Fox-glove, fituation, &c. - - $41 
Fritiiary, concerning - - 354 
Froft, guard agamft - 49, 369 
Fruit borders, crops on - - 143 
Fruit trees, planting high - 102 
-- of cankering - 163. 
—- 475 
- great variety of - - 260 
of chufing them - - 261 
-- advice about - + = 262 


Ob ey ae 


| rest," ot 
Garden, formation. of - - - 25 


- pleafure im ditto -.129 
- fize and fituation - 26 
-fereens and form - 27 
- foi, and fruit wall - 28 


border, divifion - - 29 — 
———- furnifhing it, &ce, - 30 
Garden 


ee — 


Gardener, profeiiedly - - 
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Page Pace 
Garden, new, planof - - 32 Grape-vine,toraife - - + 75 
- -of flowersonly 41, 42 where to plant - - 31 
-kitchentoadorn - 42 ————~potlayered - - - 67 
gultivation of, 45 to 57 prune and when- ~- 147 
foilrefpected- - - 45 inode of bearing —- 148 
-~management of 53, 56 fummer traimmg - - 149 

- Frames repaired - 359 fiopping bearers - - 159 

129 of fide-fhoots -. -.. - 150 


a good one -.- 277 
advice to - 106, i76 


prophetic eye,; - 104 


Gardening, it’s praife - - 1 
ee iaetions - - 2 to 7 
~mixed,of- - - 41 

rural of, = - - 119 

-extenfive _- - 121 

-- ornamental 122, 126 
--acautionin - - 123 
--generalwork - 368 

--a2 rule about - - 3638 

‘Garlick, us culture - - - 221 
Gentianella fitaation - - - 342 
Geranium, 391, 389, 391, 392, 394 
—— - forts arranged  - 341 
Germander tree, nature - - 314 
Globe-fiower, concerning - 342 
Goat’s beard, concernmg - 331 
Golden rod, fituation - - - 342 
Gooteberry tree, to raife - 76 
--maited - - - 31 

tamed) >:-. —~ -.. 33 

Se ST ioe, 

— standard - 143, 164 

prune - - - - 159 

— chiet forts, &c. - 265 

Gourd, ieee. - .- 921 
Grafling; it’s nature. - 79, 80 


ofskillim - - - 89 
OSE gate Seamer: 5 | 
prepare ftocks - 81 
the time for - - 83 


inthecleft - - 83 

whip, on flice - - 85 
——bark,orcrown - 86 
———— inthe fide - - - 87 
onthe root - - 80 


_ by budding os ae 
~ when taken . 
ee oblervations - = 94 


by approach - - 83 


2 


of leaves thading -.151 
of dreiiing - 103, 151 
the chief forts - - 265 


—_— bagged grapes ~ 390, 393 
Gratitude recommended 


- 384 
Grats plats, managed - - 54 
Gravel walks, ditto >» - - 54 
Green houfe plants - ‘88, 364 
Ground, kept inheart -.- 47 


vacant, fee to - - A47 
fiirring itoitt - - 49 


_Groundfel tree, nature - - 315 
Guelder rofe, pruning =- - 169 
Guerniley lily and others - 354 


H. al 


Halfftandard trees, plant - 31 


Hammer for pruning - - - 134 
Hare’s-ear, fituation for - - 315 


Heading, young trees 98, 130, 160 
Hedges, of evergreens - - $2 
—— tor plantations -~ - iit 
Heliebore, white, foil, &c. - 342 

~ black, chr. rose - 340 
Helonias, elegant plant - - 343 
Hepatica, concerning - ~ 343 


Kerbs, pot,inherbary - - 40 

nature of, fee each - 246 
-————to getfordrying - 246 
HGckery nut, what - - - 297 
Hog- dung, beneficial - - - 138 


Honeyfuckle, pruning of. - 
evergreen - - 315 


Hornbeam, forts, Xe. - -. = 296 
-Horfe radish, culture of - - 991 


Hot-beds, a place for - - 44 
nature and ule 169, 175 


errors, comnion - 170 
~ fituation for - - 170 
—dung prepared - 170 

Het-beds, 
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Hot-beds, proper fize of - 


how to make - 
bark and leaves 
to encreafe heat 
to decreafe it - 
.. Houfe, ornaments about - 
\Houfed plants, &cklinefs 
Humble, fenfitive plant - 
Hyacinths, of planting - 
Hydrangea, nature ot - 
Hyflop, culture of - - 


i, 


January, bufinefs of - - 
Jafmines, prunmg of — - 
Ice-plant, te manage - - 
Jerufalem artichoke - -- 
: a fa flower - 

Inarching,; how done - 

India pink, culture, &c. 
Indian fhot, culture of - 
Inoculation performed - 


-- various methods 


Infeéts, of avoiding - - 
Intermediate wall-ipace - 
Jonquil, concerning - - 
Tris, nature of, &c. = ow 
Judgement in cropping - 
June, bufinefs of - - - 
July, bulmeisof - - - 
Ixias, two hardy forts: 


- 


val 


Kidney bean, forts, her - 
on a:hot-bed -- = 
feed, to fave =. - 
Kitchen. garden, adorned 


Ketmia, or hour flower -_ . 


L. 
Lady’s fmock and, Ripper 


‘ Laburnham, pruning of ~ 
Larkfpur, culture of -) - 


Layer rofes and evergreens” 


! 


materials for 172, 


‘INDEX. 
Page a Page 
- 171 Layers, when to move, &c. - 394 
173 Lavender, culture of - + -~ 954 
- 173 Leek, fora goed crop -.- 46 
- 174 - forts and culture = - 995 
-~ 174 - winter forme ~ - ~ 225 
- 175 Lettuce, forts and culture -° 2926: 
- 128 - winter plants - - 9297 
310 of blanching- - ~- 297 
--319 - for fmall fallad - - 998 
- 42 Light, its natureandufe - 19 
2306 Lilac tree, pruning of - - 168° 
- 251 Lilies, common and rare - - 354. 
Lily of the valley, culture ~ 343 
Lime, to improve imb=-= = 4g 
. ~ Ime, to be freely ufed -~ - 450 
Lion’s foot, foil, &e.. Sere 45 
- 369 Lippmg, whatitis - - - 95 
- 169. London pride, concerning - 343 
- 319  Lootefirite, nature of - - - 343 
- 929 Love apple, or tomatum - = 959 
- 222 Lungworts, concerning - - 343 
- 88 Lupine; culttre of -«- - 343 
- 322 Lychnidea, of raifing - - + 344 
- 319  Lychnis, double, culture - 343 
89, 91 5s 
} 93 
= 155 ~ MM. 
Re bt Mee Apart 
- 354 Magnolias, nature of - - - 299 
- 354 Mallow tree, to cultivate. - 306 
~ 48’ Mangoes, of unripe melons - 900 
- 381. Manure, animal ones - 103, 138 
- 384 - for orchard: - 43, 45 
- oot } Mapuring & burden, of os 
March, banat Wee ea Sage 
Marigold, pot, culture of - 252 
African and French 322 
-Marjoram, forts and culture 259 
~°299- Maple, the forts of, &c. - - 299 
- 223- Marth marigold, culture .- 344 
- 295.. Marvel of Peru, culture - 393 
- 42  Mafter wort, culture of. -  - 344 
- 528 May, the bufinefsof - - ~- 379 
Medlar, to ratfle. - - - -. 75 
forts and culture - 263 
-ripenmg by art - - 265 
~ 343 Melon, forts and feed - - 228 
- 169.:, of raifing) - - - - 192 
- 328° - feed and fowing - - 192 
383. -——— of airand fteam = - 193 


of planting out - - 199 


 ——_+—. earthing, training - 199 


of fet fruit - 195, 196 
of pruning - - - 195 
ftopping, moulding - 196 
lining and Sa - 196 


aa oe fetting the fruit - - 196 
of a fecond crop --198 
of ridging out - - 199 


under paper frames - 199 
of athirdcrop - = 206 
of-unripe fruit - - 200 
Mignonette, culture of - - 328 
winter plants 387, 395 


Milk vetch, concerning - - 344 
Mint, forts and culture ~ = 952 
“Monkey flower, of - - - 344 
Monk’s hood, of: - - ~- - 344 
Moon-trefoil, beauty - - - 315 
Morina, ornamental - - ~ 344 
Mofs, clear fromtrees - - 16% 

- from gravel walks - 54 

-long, ufeof - - 55,72 
Mountam afh, concerning - 299 
Mulberry, ofraifing - - - 75 

—-wallto prune - 157 . 


mode of bearing - 157 
forts and culture - 265 


Mulberry blight, culture - 328 
Mullems, culture of - + - 345 
Muftard, culture of '- - - 253 


N. 


Nails, proper for trees ~ - 133 
Nafturtium, culture, &c. 253, 323 
~the double fort - 254 


Nature, pious view of “- - 14 


Navew, culture of - - 


Neatnefs, recommended - - 54. 


Nectarine, raifed - - 74, 89, 90 


————- chief forts, &c. - 266 
of pruning - ~~ 130 
of gathermg - - 266 
‘November, bufinefs of - - 395 


‘Nurfery, ufefulnefg of - - 683 
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a4 Page _ Page 
Melon, offecond bed + - 194 N urfery} Management ~- 69, 79 
—_—_-— of fruiting bed - - 194 -- foul, layi ing out - 70 
proper earth - - - 194 - young ftocks, move 73 


-- beds, and enemies- 72 


-- watering beds - - 72 
fee wellto - - = 375 
Nurferymen, concernmg - 261 


Nut, Spanith, cob, &c. - - 264 


tree, as timber, &c.  - 296 
oO . 

Oak, particulars of - - = 996 
evergreen forts -~ ~- - 312 
October, bufinefs of - - - 399 
Onion, fora good crop - - 46 
forts and culture - 228 

will tranfplant - - 229 
ofhoulfng- - - - 229 


Orchard, form and plant - 43 
-new,togarden - 4% 
--prune and manage 44 
Order, garden keptin - - 53 
Orchis, culture of - - - 


~ 355 

Ornamental wall trees - - 31 

Orpine, management - - - 345 

Over-cropping, againit - - 53 
Pp 

Palma Chrifti, forts, &ce. - - 393 


Pans, for pots, concerning - 277 
Pancratium Lily, culture - 354 


. Paper frames, ufeful - - - 199 


Parfley, Hamburgh, of - - 230 
-common, culture - 254 


Parinep, cultureof - - - 230 | 
Parterres, of figured <- - - 4g 
Paffion flower, of - - - - 345 
Patches, of fowing --« - 64 
Pea, forts and culture £4 - 239 
crop, wellfiuck- - - 2314 
—willtranfplant - - - 233 
how to forward- - - 233 
how to water - = - 233 
enemies toit - = - 233 
of ftoppmg plants - ~ 233 
—— of the srouncevals - - 235 
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Pea, to fiand winter - -~ 


Peach tree, raifed - 


-- chief forts, &c. 
— of pruning, Kc. 
Pear tree, as wall fruit - 
dwarf ftocks for 
how raifed- ~ 
————. wail, to prune - 


mode of bearing 
fummer pruning 
winter pruning 
thinning truit - 
too luxuriant - 
chiet ferts, Xe. 
entheunes houi ing 
Penay royal, culture cf - 


| 


to head and form 


or 


Perennial ae er, culttire 283, 


if from feed = 
litt of ibreus 
obtervations 
bulbous, &ess- 
obfervatious - 
Periwinkle, to manage - 
Peony, forts and culture 
Phillyrea, iorts,&c. - - 
Pilewort, concerning - - 
Pink, forts and culture 
Pine tree, the torts of, &c. 
Pithamin, or date plum - 
Pifiachia, nature of, &c. 
Plants, pear 4 economy + 
on the tleep a 
Planters, praifed - - - 
profefonal — -. 
diieretion } = 
featon for ~ = 
honourable - - 
feéticnff - - 
how, performed 
when late - < 
Plantations, of making - 
of thinnmg 
arranged 
Plumbago, to manage 
Plum tree, how railed 
- as wall fruit 
- wail to prune 
- chief forts, &c. 


Planting, 


: 04, 29, a 
-- October torts 32, 104 


— ya. 


= 


Qarwy a2 
O40; 


Poifon tree, coneerning - 
Polyanthus, culture of - 


Pomegranate, of - - 
Poppy, eatiern fort. +. - 


Poplar, culture of - - - 
Potatoe, forts and culture 
railing early = - 
time to plant - 


31 


Pase 


307 
346 


+ oOT 


346 
297 
933 


2359 
= 2956 


changing forts 236, 412 
-ftormg them -. - - 936 
-lrorchard -- - - 43 

Potted plants, concerning - 278 
Poultry duns, Hi gle _:~- 45 
Pricking out ‘teedlings - - 59 
chiet featon - 383 
Primrote tree, of - - - - 331 
rocraitination, agaimit - - 57 
‘Propagation, methods. -- - 47 
—- by feeds, _57 to 64 
—— by fuckers- - 64 
- by flips, &e. - 65 
= by diviion - 65 
- by cuitgs -~ 66 
by layers - -- 67 
Prupet’s s great object -- - 144. 
Pruning of walltrees  - - 129 
- defirable ability - 150 

-the euds of it - - 130- 
- principal time - - 143 
-the times four - - 144 
ageneralruie - - 159 
benefit of good - - 310 
Pumpion, culture - - 221, 237 


Purilane, forts and cwiture - 235 


tree, Spaniih - 
Pyracantha, of 


a 


Quinces, of raifing - - 


——— -. forts and houfing 


R. 


Radith, ‘ia and culture . 


of winter crops - 


to force a crop-.- - 


315 


32, 169, Ske 


268 


———— fucceilion crops - - 239 
Ragworts 


' 
f 


* 
a 


INDEX. +08 

; Page td ene ae 

Ra to manage - ~ +315 Seafons confidered ~ - 48, 60 
pce a Iture of - - - 255 Seedling flowers, plant - - 375 
Ranunculus, of planting- - 42 Seeds, concerning - - - 14 
HN concerning - - 356 -how to be fown - 61, &c. 

Rape, or colefeed, culture - 255 to fave well -~ ~ - 59 
Ralpberry, of planting - - 38 - tree, to procure - - 78 
ofmanagmg - - 38 -——-lymgtwoyears - - 78 

twice bearing - 38 ——- produce varieties - 380 

to propagate - - 77 Senna, pruningof - - ~ 169 

forts, &c. - - = 269 -of Maryland - - - 347 

- of gathermg - - 269 September, bufinefsof - - 3990 
—————- to prune, &c. - 165 Service, or forb apple - -- - 969 
Reed, Portugal, of - - - 346 Shading, beneficial - ~ 51, 975 
Reed-hurdies, ufeful - - - 285  Shalot, cultureof- - - ~ 943 
Rhubarb, fortsof, &. - - 346 £Shreds,fizeandufe - . - 133° 
Rocket, propagation, &c. + 346 Shrubs and fhrubberies ~ - 107 
Rocombole, culture of - - 255 ofraifng - - Ti, 107 
Roots, concernmg- - + - 18 time to plant - 107, 108 
Rotfemary, forts and culture 256 preparation for - - 108 
Rofe china, ever blowing - 307 how to plant- - - 109 
Rofe. tree, pruning of- - - 168 of tender forts - - 110 
to propagate - - 308 difpofition of - - - 110 

where, very pretty 32 ——— care of fuckers - - i112 

forts arranged 304, 307 planted in gardens - 46 

of double yellow | 309 of pruning ~- 164, 166 

————— misk evergreen - 316 Shrubberies, flowers for - - 111 
Rudbeckia, culture - 331,347 ——_—___ management of 111. 
Rue, the cultureof ~ - - 256 Shrubs, modes of bearing - 166 
Raral elegance, praifed - - 194 bearing times 167, 99% 
-life,commended- - 6,7 ——— heightsof - 167, 992 
Ruth, ornamental fort - - 347 never'to fhear - - 167 
x propagation of « - 99g 

S. cultivation of - ~ 999 

colour of blow - ~ 993 
Sage, forts and culture = = 256 ——— variousnames - - 993 
Sallow, and willow,of - - 297 deciduous forts - ~ 363 
Salfafy, culture of - -~ 240 obfervations - - ~ 306 
Salt,asa manure - - - - 316 evergreen forts - -~ 319 
Sainphire, culture of - - + 256 obfervations - = ~ 314 
Sarracena, nature of - - - 347 tender to protect - 314 
Savin, variegated fort - - 316 Sifvrinchium, culture . . 348 
Savory, forts and culture _ -- 957 Skirret, culture of-: - ~ - 943 
Savoy, forts and culture - - 341 Slips, things to propagate - 381 
Saxifrage, pyramidal - - ~ 347 Smallage, culture of - - ~ 957 
Scabious, culture of - - - 331 Smilax, to MANAGE P< — Big 

Scorzonera, cyltureof - - 241 Snap dragon, nature of ~ - 331 
Scurvy-grafs, culture of - 257 Snow drop tree, nature of - 369 
Sculpture, ornaments of - - 198 Soil and fituation, adapt - - 4g 
Sea-cale, or cabbage - - - 944 —. improvement of - - ~ 1@1 
| ee es ORower~ . ~ 245 7 for tees @ < + 99 to 103 


Seioman’s 


~ 
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Soloman’s feal, nature - - 348 

Sorrel, forts and culture - - 257 

Sowings, proportioned - 48, 62 
early made - 60,61 

Spider wort, fituation - - 356 


243 


Spinach, forts and‘culture - 
244 


-—- fucceflion crops. - 
Spindle tree, prickwood - 302 

rooted plants 279 
‘Spirea Frutex, pruning - - 169 


Squill, management of - - 357 
Standard fruittrees - - 35, 36 

-toraife - - 81, 90 
—— pruning of - 461, 164 
Star of Bethlehem, of -. - 356 


Starworts, culture and foil - 348 
Stems of plants, about - - 14 
Stewartia, thrub, nature - - 302 
St. John’s wort, and Peters - 3069 


‘Stocks for grafting on - - 70 
of fowing for - - - 71 


é management of - - 72 
\ “ve 
-——-- paradiie apple - - 73 


=r 


~«— == Kentih codlin .- - 73 
by fuckers and layers 74 

——-- quince for pears - - 74 
fort for: apricots - = 4 
_——-- peach, nectarine - - 74 
w——- forthe medlar - - 75 
Stock, ten week, 4 fowings - 393 


_-—- French and Pruffian - 324 
—— tofavethefeed - - 325 
=—-- biennial forts - - - 332 
: dwarfwindow - - - 348 
Stawbery, of planting - - 38 
frefh plantations 40 
to propagate - 77 
forts of 38, 39, 269 
fituation for 39, 111 
in November = 39 
= — ma ment - 40 

epee fruit = 55 
-of pruning - 
of watering - 40, 51 


of gathering 
asedgings 38, 111i, 
: - 165 
drefiing time - 166 
Succory, culture of = - - 258 
Sutculent plants, abroad- - 3867 


tes. 2 
- 269 


InDEX. 


Page 
Suceulent shinies wheli move: 289 
Summer planting, of -- - - 101 
Summer-houfes, z about". - 193 
Supporting fruit crops - - 55 
flowers by ties - 55 
Sun, Vivifyi ing mature of. - 11 
Sweet-briar, pruning of - - 168 
Sweet fultan, culture => -‘°- 393 


Swe et-william, a ‘e = 333 
Syringa, pruning of - ~~ 169 
¥3+ 
Tarragon, culture of - = = 258 
Tanfey, culture of © = -) ~ 259 
Thinning feed-crops - - 49, 64 
Thrift, whén to fet‘ ~373, 375 
Throatwort, forts, &c. - - 348 


Thyme, forts and culture - 258 
Tillage,-benefit‘of- - - - 108 
Tomatum, culture of - = = 259 


Tools, make; repair, et? = 3309 


Tooth w ort; iituation: + - - 357 
“‘Touch-me-not; a’ halfatny - - 321 
_Traniplanting, ‘flowers’ > -- - 277 

—delay not - 375 


Trees and Shrubs, managed “54 
foil for each - 99 to i03 
young to chufe - - 96 
young, protection - - 99 


-- watered and ftaked - 100 
——~fituation proper - - 104 
ufe little dung - - - 108 


fer ornament - “= - 118 

-of cutting down - - 191 
characteriitics - -- - 126 
Trellifes, concernmg - “- - 134 
Trenching, vaeant ground - - 46 
Trowel, planting with -- -— 450 
- Trumpet flower, nature - - 3€2 
Tuberofe, forts, &e. -- 357, 366 


Tuberous roots, toraife - - 2 


-culture of - - - 285 
when to move =- 352 
Tulips planting nbeds - - 42 
forts: and culture = - 357 

—. tree, nature of, &ct;- ~~ 300 


Turf, to lay, &C. = 371, S74, 376, 
: 393 


Turnep, 


INDEX, 411 

maint? ‘Page . a Page 
urnep, ferts.and culture. - 244 Wall-trees, watering o - - 159 
jee — cabbage fort - -. - 945 fruitfulnets ° - 139 


Tutfan, the nature of = - - 309 


U. 
Vacant ground, feeto - - 373 
inderwood, of railing - - 115 
Vegetation, nature of - 8 to 25 


Vegetables, to have fweet “- 47 
decaymg - - 56 
forts forced =~ 175 
——_-_———_ praile of - - 201 

- to gather well - v01 
Vermin, fet traps for - - - 369 
Viburnbam, forts of,&c. - 300 
Virginian, annual ftuck - - 328 


W. 


Walks, gravel, to make - - “52 
grafs, and others - 35 
clean from mefs - + 54 
~_——— forming fhady 
in plantations - - 122 
Wall-flower, of railing = - 333 


’ 

’ 
rs 
© 
~ 


Walls, old, &c. to cover = - 1149 
——- lor fruittrees - <= 28,29 
Wall fruit, thinning - - - 146 


: - unfhading - - 147 
oFdropping - - 147 
of gathering - - 147 
Wall-trees, of planting - - 100 
——--,4ue form -. 130, 139 
oe headiug down - 136 
—dnanagement 131,&c. 
-- luxuriant - 136, 140 
——————-- their health - ~- 135 
~- digging about ~- 136 


—— ~ 


(—-- young, caution - 137 


2 young, taform - 149 
-- difeated, weak - 137 
skept.clean - ~ 187 


= unthrifty - - - 138 


-- fullof wood - + 139 
GMS ea - blights on - » 139 


Ziania, culture of e > @ 


‘~e 


Year, concerning end 


-- duly thinned - 140 


-——__—___- to furnifh ~~ 141 , 142 
—-- mode of béaring 141. 
much altered - 148 
- of reviewing  - 144 
Walnut-iree, to raife~ --- 76 
- forts, &c. + 269, 297 
Water, ina garden - - = 41 
introduced --» 193,°127 
natureand pfe - - 9 
qiianty of forts - - 52 
Water-glafs flowers - ~ = 929 
Watering, bufinefs of - - +- 50 
————— what moit need --51 
wall-trees_ - 51; 139 
: grape vines - - 52 
—_.— engine for trees. “= "52 
= NASD featgns ~ 2° OS ie 
—_————_ annuals*- - 977; 980 
at > smatlery bes’ =~" Fe 


—— 


——~—-—— hew pl. trees’ - ~=)100 
————— pot, for flowers = 976 
~ flower pots, &c.  - 373 


Weeding, the modes of - - 49 


Wet places, to plant - = - 114 
aa to drain -' - - 3945 
Whitlow grafts, nature - = 348 
Willow herb, nature - - - 309 
Willow and fallow, of - ~~ yor 
Winter, plants abiding - = 951 

tlie benetitof - - 398 
——— anticipated - ---. 395 
= —— thinks fo flone ?*= «= 3S6 
Worn grafs, concerning =~ = 348 


Woruwood, forts and culture-249 


ca 


. Rane 
Yew, for divifion hedge - - 111 


as sy 


“** The CaLenpar will be found accurately to direét, from time to 
‘time, the work to be done relative to each of the foregoing articles, as 
fowing, planting, &c. And not to fwell the Index to an unneceflary 
-fize, the author has brought into it the mention only of a few things from 
the Calendar, as what is there directed has moft of it appeared in the 
work before. ‘The Calendar is only a help to recollection, and with 2 
glance of the eye may he feen every thing the Gardener has to do: he 
43 there referred back for more ample information, if he needs it. 


i> The many ufes (as mentioned im this work) to which hands 
glasses may be profitably applied, induces to recommend rather an 
ample furniture of them. Alfo to have plenty of garden pots-of all 
fee that plants may be. accommodated with juft fuch a fied pot as is 


preper-for trem. - 


t 
ao : 
FS . ee az. had 2S Ss 


yt, To the article Poraror, concerning Seedlings, page 236, add ; 
—Tie Potatoes produced from eath Seed fhould be kept feparate, 
and two or three from each carefully boiled alfo feparate, and being 
tafted by a good judge, cheice of -fort-made accordingly, to be plant- 
ed for Propagation ; the fize, fhape and colour, being in a meafure con- 
fidered as well as favour. 
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Page 21, line 16, thele, read  fome. | 


66 — 7; head, ° hard.’ 

PAY eee 19}: Hej? Fi Seeger t ese 

127. — 25, crowed ——— crowded. ae 

134 — 36, trelly trellis, . ; 

154 — 81,‘tarfs —— tuffs. °° 

926 — 28, feat  ~—— near | eet Dee 

(285 — 4, feedings —— feedimgs, — - 

359 — 3, formed -——- forked. 

216 Bottom, leave out, —* Or fora few Plants.” “ 
i 
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METHOD OF MANAGING POND-FSH. 
oe ewe 


ere quantity of Fifh to be fupplied obvioufly de- 
. pends upon the quantity of water, which fhould 
be divided, where it conveniently can, into five ponds; 
thefe may be diftinguifhed by the five firft figures, as, 
1, 2, 3,4, 5. 

” Namber 5 is intended for Breeding, and fhould be 
double or treble the fize of any of the other ponds. Or 
if this be inconvenient, there may be two marked 
No. 5. This pond may likewife be the moft diftant 
from the houfe. _If the Breeding Pond fhould fail to 
anfwer this purpofe, it will at leaft ferve as a conferva- 
tory for Fifh of fmall fize, to be obtained elfewhere : 
and indeed frefh flores in any cafe will be found de- 
firable. The contents of this pond in Carp and Tench, 
or the greateft part, fhould be taken out annually in 
September, or O€tober, counted in braces; and fuch 


as are from five to feven inches long thrown into 


No. 4, | | 

The contents of No. 4, when grown one year from 
the length of five or feven inches, muft be put into 
No. 3. The contents of No. 3, having grown one 
atin BP eres year 
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year. from No.4, must be removed into No«-2.° And 
in:like manner thescontents'of No, Ss aie one year, 
muft.be removed-into.No+1, which is to contain only 
fuch Fifh as are fit. for the tabheat It iseebvious that 
this pond, for fafety.and convenience, fhould ficthe 
neareft to the houfe. 

As No. 5 is to be the langell water, fo No, ia 4s to 
be the leaft ; the reft, of fizes between the two. 

Th € fhape of No. 1 fhould be oblong, for a con- 
vemignce of the net, and the lefs difturbance of the Fith 
in takin g out what are wanted from time to time. | 

A book fhould be kept by the Gardener, of the num- 
ber and fize of eacli kind in every pend. 

Carp are fit for the table from three to feven pounds 
each. Tench from one pound and a half. to three 
pounds each. Perch from three qnarkersad a a8 to 
one or two pounds, &c. 

It is fuppofed that none of the ponds have. a Strong 
current of very cold, acrid, innutritious water. 

One acre of water upon a loam, clay, of marl, or 
any of thefe with a mixture of gravel, has been fated 
to be capable of fupporting 2000 pounds weight of 
Fifh: the number of the Fith Bh that oe 
being immaterial. 

Carp and Tench breed aol freely in ponds, or pits 
newly made... Tench _likewife. in almoit: any Patat 
where cattle are admitted. 

It is evident that Perch and Pike fhould riot be ad: 
‘mitted in any degree in No. 5; but in all the other 
_ numbers, befides their own siciliaee they are of impertant 
fervice, provided that they are frilly confined to a 
fize greatly fubordinate to that of the Carp, or Tench. 
For they deftroy not only the accidental {pawn of Fifh 
which breed, but alfo feveral Animals, whofe food is 
the fame with that of Carp and Tench, as Frogs, 
-\Newts, &c. -Pike above the weight of one or two 
pounds muft not be admitted even amongft Carp of the 
largeft fize and weight. 

2 With 
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o- With regard to the abfolute weight of Fifh) which 
pny particular pond will fupport, this can only be de- 
 “*ermined by obfervation and experience; as it depends 
| ‘wri the different degrees of nutrition in different waters. 
‘Wtis faid)that Carp'and Tench in waters which feed 
_ well, will, before they are aged, doubie their weight 
i mi ené year. OF OR 
' The third part of an acre’in No. 1 would probably 
f be fufficient for the demand of any family. For, upon 
_ the calculation above given, tt would fupport near 7 00 , 
pounds of Fith, which might be divided thus. 

P 50 Brace of Carp, of three pounds each and upwards, 
i] 50 Brace of Tench; oftwo pounds each and upwards. 
_ 50 Brace of Perch, of one pound each and upwards. 
_.»“Fhatis,three Brace of Fifh, weighing at leait twelve 
; pounds for the ufe of every week. | 
Bs Allowing one acre for No. 5, one third of an acre 
for No. 1; and one acre and two thirds for the inter- 
vening numbers, the whele water would be three 
| acres. Upon this calculation the ftock of No. I at 8d. 
| per pound, would be worth 23]. €s. 8d. per annum, 
_ and’the-expence annually of changing the Fifh from 
| Worsto4, &c. will not exceed 1}. 6s. Sd. So that — 
| ~ the value of each acre would be at loweft 71. és. 8d. 
_. annually.- Z | i 
__ ~ No.1 being fuppofed to be near the houfe, and at no 
_. great diftance from the garden, if the Fifh fhould not 
| thrive fufficiently, which will be feen by the difpro- 
| portionied fize of ‘the head, and the whitenefs or pale- 
| ~ nefs of the fcales, they may eafily be fupphed with 
__ more food by loofe peas from the garden, the {weeping 
_ ofthe granary, worms faved by the Gardener in digging, 
_. and the offal of the poultry killed for the kitchen; of 
by le:ting down the water about two feet. in the {pring 
| orfummer, wherethere is a fufficient fupply, and fowing 
| the fides with oats, barley, rye, or wheat, very lightly 
| raked in, and then Ropping the fluice again. : ‘ , 
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~ In ponds ‘already ‘flocked, but. not accurately re- 
gulated, 1t would*be advifeable to begin with that which 
has the moft Pike, otherwife with No. 4, or what is 
intended for No. 4, and throw all the Fith under five 
anches length into’ Ne. 5, and the larger, according to 
their fizes, into the other numbers: and fo on with 
No. 3, 2, and 1. ba 

Store-Fifh procured el ewhere, if taken in fummer, 

fhould be moved in the night in clean fitraw, wetied 

_occafionally after they are packed: except Perch and 

“Pike, which can only be carried in clean pond or river 
‘water.. In moving Fifh from one. Pond to another, 
they fhould be firit-put into tubs of water already pre- 
pared for tiem, and afterwards carried an buckets with- 
out water. In taking Pike, or Perch, great.care muft 
be obferved to avoid raifing mud in the water. 

In Breeding Ponds all] water-fowls, as Geefe, Ducks, 
&c. fhould be difcouraged; and Herons carefully de- 
ftroyed. lf any white Fifh, as Roach, Dace, &c. 
fhould be found, they are to be taken out ; and if there 
bea fpare piece of water for large Pike, they fhould be 
put into it asfoad forthe Pikesacs «<¢ yi 5 ls 3. 
-- Eels may be put with advantage into any except the 
Breeding Ponds, in lieu of Perch. ~- Fhe moft ealy 
way of taking-them is by trimmers laid over might, 
baited with {mall Fifh, not. with-worms: -otherwwife  _ 
they may catch the Carp: ora fmallthief net may be 
ba:ted with white Fifth. 

Common fewers and drains from the laundry are pre- 
pidicial to fifh: fo are the leaves falling from trees in 
great quantities. ‘The ufe of grains fhould hikewiie be 
avoided in large quantities, as having little nutriment 
whilft they are thus walhed by the water. : 

It feems better for the ufe of the table, as well as 
more humane, to kill Fith defigned for food by an in- 
cifion with a fharp-pointed pen-knife, or punétures, 
made with a pin longitudinally into the brain, about 
half an inch or-an inch, according te the lize “ - 

ni, 
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Fish, above the:eyes. As- this produces an--inftanta- 
neous effet, it wonld«probably fave the cruel.operation 
of crimping or flaying fifh while alive; as in the.cafe.of 
Pike and Fels: =. wt 7 ae: 
~) Itus obvious, that this method of regulating Fifh-will 
apply «with itsfull effeét.in larger {paces. of. water : at 
will likewife apply in a confiderable degree to fmaller 
ieces: even where the:change is. but from a pond for 
the ufe.ot cattle to a fingle canalin.a garden. ._ 1 
In fituations near the great. inland manufactures, and 
near the’turnpike roads leading from an eafy diftance to 
the metropolis, water may be made -by,this kind of 
‘management, with little trouble or expence, to produce 
a large annual rent. | eee 


~ 


fa 5 = : 
«4 Mr. Marfhall was favoured with this. paper on 


_Pond-Fifh by an eminent, literary:charaéter..in ahe 
Church—‘' A member of the free Agricultural Soziety 


at. St. Peter{fburg ;” and the beft method. of breeding, 
feeding, and preferving Fith, eannot -but be-elteemed 


a valuable part of Rural Economics. i 
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PROFESSION OF A GARDENER. 


PE who undertakes the profeffion off a gardener, 

takes upon himfelf a work of fome importance, and 
wiki requires no {mall degree of knswledze, ingenuity, 
and indufiry, to perform well. There are few bufineffes 
which may not be learned in much lefs time than that 
of a gardener can poflibly be, 


It: often happens, however, that a man who has_ 


been very little in a garden, and that-only as a labourer, 
who can do little more than dig, or pot’ out cabbage 
plants, will eall himfelf a gardener; but he only 1s 
worthy of the name who having had much practice’ in 
the various S parts of horticulture, poflefies a genitis and 
adroitne fitting -him’ for making SS and 
for goitilig through difficulties that the exifting circum- 
ffances of untoward feafons, &c. may bring hin’ into. 
He-thould poife’s a fpirit oe enquiry into the nature of 
plants and vegetation, and how far art (in his way) 
may be made fuccefsfully ufeful, or at leaft probably fo. 
The mode of growth, the pruning, the foil, the heat, 
aid the morfture that fuits particular plants, are not to 
be underftood without a native tafte, and ‘clefe applica- 
tion of the mind.  ‘* Gardening depends more apes 
the labour of the brain than of the body.” — 

There 
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"There are few things to be done in a garden, but ; 
which require a dexterity in operation, and a nicety in 
hitting the proper feafon for doing it. A gardener 
fhould be a fort of prophet in forefeeing what will 
happen under certain aircumflances, and wifely cantious 
to provide (by the moit probable means) againft what 
may happen. : 

man cannot be a g2d gardener, except he be 
thoughtful, fleady, and induftrious} : poflefling a fupe- 
rior degree of moral excellence, as well as genius and 
knowledge adapted to his bufinefs. He fhould be 
modeft in his manners and opinions. It too often hap- 
pens with thofe who have much practical fkill, that - 
they flight what is written upon fubjetts of their pro- 
feflion; which is a faftidious temper, that the man of 
real merit will hardly poffefs. ee 


The knowledge of dsfany is not neceffary to-the 
bufinefs of, a. praétical gardener, but it might be:made 
ufeful to him,,or at. leaft a matter of amufement and 
relaxation, enabling him to be refpeGtably communica- 
tive. Some knowledge in this way he -will perhaps 
not centent himfelf without, if he has any thing to do 
with the green-houfe,, and het-houfe, as many curious 
| plants are admitted there. | | | 
_ The chara&ter of a.gardener is here fet high; but it 
is the geal of ref{peétability at which he ought to aim, 
who prefumes to call himfelf a profeffed one; and vo 
doubt there are many in. noblemen’s.and gentlemen’s 
fervices, who are thus re{pectable in their abilities and 
conduét. 3 
It remains for the employer to confider the merits of 
his gardener, and reward him-accordingly. He fhould 
refle&t upon the imporrance of his garden to himfelf, 
family, and friends; and how. great difference there is 
between one well, and one .i// managed. Hf the foil 
and fituation is. untoward, or the feafon crofs, (which 
in_ England 1s. very apt to try a gardenex’s {kill and 
patience) he fhould be ready to make allowance, as 
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420 ON THE PROFESSION OF A CARDENER. a 
there is little to be done in working againft nature; © , 
and to the moft attentive and fkilful in the art of gar- ~ 
dening, accidents will fometimes happen, that might \ 
have been prevented. ‘* In the work of a garden there 
is no fuch thing as always proceeding with certainty. 
and infuring fuccefs.” 7 res 
| A gentleman fhould confider that he who furnifhes - 
him with fruits and vegetables, almoft lives in the 
garden; and that he cannot re/ax in his duty without 
his negleét being manife/?, by ferious confequences fol- 
lowing it. There is always /smething for him to do, that 
muit be done now, to fow, plant, prune, drefs, &c. &c. 
** Whoever will give himfelf the pains to trace a good 
gardener through the feveral ftages of his employ, in 
all feafons of the year, will find it to be one continued 
circle of labour and toil.” | , 

A gardener is, in many refpeéts, differently fitu- 
ated to the other fervants about a gentleman’s houfe, 
and thefe difcriminating circumftances, are what may 
be faid (according to general eftimation) not to his 
advantage. A gardener has reafon, indeed, to love 

_ his employment, as he meets with health and tran. . 
- guiility in the exercife of it; but confidering what he 
4s, and what he does, in his proper capacity, he may 
Lowel claim a fuperior degree of eftimation and re- 
Wau. | | 
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